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MANFRED MALKIN 


PIANIST 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Caurch, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK, 
Carnecre Hatt, New York 
Telephone 2634 Circle 





BOSTON MUSICAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL BUREAU. 
CHURCH Ax? TEACHING POSITIONS 
Jenny CC Laver 


218 Tremont St., od Phone, Beach 447« 





M. BURT SCHOOL, 

t-S , Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
se ign, ie _ _ a trials, School 
cote, Special coaching for chure 8 

ew Vert School, 601 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. a 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZ0-CONTRALTO 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Brees lway,N.Y. 
,W. 67th St. N.Y. Tel. 405 Col. 


MME. 


Management 
Vocal Studio 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 


———oCoooOoOoooooooeleee———e=S_— 


MUSICAL 





COURIER 














Mas. Hewey Smock Miss Susan S. 


Positive Expert 
sent Con BOICE coaching. 
* = * VOCAL STUDIOS Diction A 


65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
SINGING 
New York. 


ART OF 
172 West 7oth St., 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St.. New York 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Teacher of singing. 


BARITONE 
Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 29: Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Madison Square 382. 





HARRY ANDERTON, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 32: Circle 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 





PIANIST-—INSTRUCTION Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
111 KE. 6ad St., New York Tel, 22%s5 Plaza Telephone, Murray Hill 600 
; KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
copedgaigs weeciekens EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
; M Y E R, 


Vowe Calture—Art of Singing 





Studio Carnegie Hall 
Mail Address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N.Y 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at so West Sad Street, New York 
Phone, Schuyler 3088. 
Voice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, New 
Jersey, 847 Broad St., Phone Market 1434. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
a NGING 


East 6ad Street, oe York. 
srs Telephone, 610 Plaza 





MILLER, 
SINGING 
Tel 


KE. PRESSON 
TEACHER OF 


826 Carnegie Hall 1350 Cirele 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Leschetizky Method, 
igo W. Goth Street 
Telephone, Columbus 3996 


Instruction, 
The Spencer Arms, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mme. Anna Ziserer, Director 
i425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
ew York City. 
Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mn 
AND 
Mus 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six bundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
for all particulars apply to 
vo Carnegie Hall . 154 West s7th St 
Tel Cirele 1472 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 

Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 

2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3667 Tremont 


425 
Residence, 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 

703 Carnegie Hall. Tel 
Summer Term in Seattle 


Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


SD) AE CPi vc kde vcckece +-from October 1st 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall. 





Sicnok FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
ance g Ba Sass, van +m ) 
Scientifically teght—Sntelly put into prac- 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual Work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 





JOHN W. 


TENOR, VOCAL 
Studios: 1101-2 Carnegie Hall . 


NICHOLS, 
INSTRUCTION 
New York City 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 





1743 Montgome ew York City 
7 Tel 6368. W Tremont 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 8sth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street New York 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
TEACHER AND 


209 West 7oth Street, 


VOCAL COACH 


Address New York City 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 223: Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyler 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Carta . . 601-602 Carnegie Hall 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 Weat 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky E t 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
8s51-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 

Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester; 
Temple Gate of Hope, New York. With the 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Residence, Park Hill-on-Hudson; 
tel. Yonkers 4260. 


Organist 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils received. 
Studio -. 607 West 137th Street, New York 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Beeaty ay (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 








New York. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 

PEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274 

DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Summer Classes, June 1soth to August roth 
so West 67th Street - - - - New York 


Phone, Columbus 8462. 





KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects of 


MME. 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. 
tone production eradicated. 

French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
257 West 86th Street New York 
elephone, 


5910 Schuyler 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST--INSTRUCTION 

Studio: 24 West 47th Street, New York 
Bryant 


Residen 


lelephone, 5569 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 


ACCOMPANIST—-COACH 


o: West soth St., N. Y Fel. Circle 3309 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized TT: the Leschetizky Method 
Residence 115 Hamilton Place. 


acher of 
Studio: 


Audubon 960. 
Steinway Hall 


Telephone, 
Downtown Studio 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 


trom the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th Street. 

Phone, 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and cuncert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and 
a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Elementary and advanced singing lessons and 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5575 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





DAISY NELLIS 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals. 
York City. 


Concerts. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New 


Steinway Piano Used 
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Stanley GARDNER [Fianist- 
1 Cladstone Avenue . : Westmount, Montreal 





ALBERT CHAMB 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 





oe DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 











MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
and Recital 


Rial ae Vale Opes at male 
io for 
a22 West Fourth S Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmann Bldg. 


¢ ENGELHARDT vows 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise Sf. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
— s09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Tine for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 





St. Paul. Mise, 




















ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Paal, Miss. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST i, ltemecensat: SYRACUSE mt MUSICAL BUREAU 


* PUEMMELI 











Concert Pianist 


2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


un HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


BESSIE RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 

and Song Stories 

ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Address: 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {sestasic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instaucror anp Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher RY oases Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WHT LARD ruust 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice . o Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils proenet fo Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio so8, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 























HARRISON WIL Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 





MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 


Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Conngins fi’ Ueies Dieter B a Ch Temple 
412 yaa Ave.. ion ie York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 








J. BODEWALT LAMPE 
Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 


Conductor Lampe’s Military Orchestra 
Managing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St., N.Y. 


PL EC K DEPT. OF MUSIC 

i 0. Tel. 2443 ace 

KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE see: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “°xccompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
Chicago, Ill. 














630 Fine Arts Building 
Phone Wabash 8793 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Seti with New York Philharmonic 

d Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

“STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





@ RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 





CHICAGO 
CHEVALIER Teacher of 
205" PESCIA (rte 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MUSIC 


THE LEXINGTON. COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—_ CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 
ve 
year. 





circulars sent on request. Pu: ils ‘ma enroll at any tim 
State. eq iP y ‘0. y e. 


advantage offered incident to a broad uses! education. 
ositions to duat Ideal 


opeee: - Aneaee / ART 

it! 

the Organization) Lexington, Ky. 
Faculty of Artist Teachers 

College in session throughout the 


Home. Department for young ladies. Catalog and 
Lexington—the Educational Center a the 





COURIER 


s"« REIMHERR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schayler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Colambus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER ®2ritn 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1520 Chestnut St. 






































Philadelphia, Pa 


{FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 


Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 
Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 


VALERI s 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ISSUE 
ser— Vocal Coach 
STREET NEW YORK 
hone 7639 al 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK|s 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Add: Suite 11 First National 
Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 











Bonei i 





654 waers 1 
Telep' 














3 

}) Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 
BARITONE 

fete 


1 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 








324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With International College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 3 3 New York 


Katharine HOFFMANN sx 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 


S. WESLEY oe 


aad and Walou's ut Sar "Pitladelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LJUNGKVIST enor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 


ARTHUR M. nee 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


N VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture ‘ee Artistic Si 
R 501 Nixon Building 5 Pitebene he. 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assista 
THE ant OF ‘siNcme | 
‘oncert, Oratorio, Orzaa 
“The 6 ay and 1gth Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 


Vanderbilt t Seudions 174 Madison Ave., New York 
elephone: 9286 Muiray Hi ih 




















s 
A 
M 
U 
E 





e @ ¢ (e346. 3 














sBUTLER < 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
os Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
FP Bem coy Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
336 South Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Tan's 
Management: Bie § y Smith, Obie. 


REUBEN DAVIES suvst"tescue 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Director General Tronitz Piano School ~- Dallas, 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Met tan Opera 
House Bids. S,, 1424 Bro Broadway, N. Y. ec: B it 
1274. Teach Clara Loring, and many ers 


prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 




















Texas 








SERGE! 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





“THE DEVIL’S LOVE SONG” 
BY 





SZ 








is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark and many others. 

Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 

HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


EN 


Cranberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street }uew YORK 








SHEPHERD 
Soprano 


Conoort, Oratorio, Resital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 














Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


Vocal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


Summer Schoo), Point Ch 


Chaut Lake, N. Y. 
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eusteeiets Conching: Bom Inter- 
Voice T Advice 
Stedie: pruation St. New York Tel. 6385 Columbus 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: | 785 West End Avenue, New York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 





GRACE FREEMAN 


Concerts Violinist Recitals 


Address’ 164 Waverly Place, ft ¥. Tel. 1938 Spring 


; BURLEIGH 


STATE Gavenstry 
Missoula 





§ MARGOLIS mix 


1. S20 Riverside Orive, 6.1. Phone, Morningside 4863 


mire DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
596 W. 112th Street, M.Y. ‘Telephone Cathedral 3891 


p|GlACOMo BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER 


Street _- New York City 
120 West Tied Street 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 0171 Schuyler 


(KRAFT 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 




















ESTELLE | HARRIS 
o Oratorio, Recitals 


Concerts, 
LEE KEEDICK, 437 Fifth Ave. Personal Address, 34 Gramercy Park 
Tel. 2150 Gramercy 


vin CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


in Reciesle of Ble, Compesislene ond Hilo Fomows 


Adérese : Core of WHITE-SOITH MERIC PUBLISHING CO, BESTOR 


e ZEUCH 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
South Congregational Society, Boston 
1144 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


, | ROWE Seagal msi 
“BLAIR —2i! a 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 


YON STUDIOS 
Reem ) YON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 
































«# CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway.N.¥. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


@ Its continued use in sich hoatheitions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = =: 


MAKERS 











~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 
1435 Soustees, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 





New York 
Phone 4574 River 


HAROLD GLEASON 


Fifth Ave. Prosbsrerinn Chase Now York Cit 
RECITALS , INSTRUCTION 


dla ui ni nt hi i. atp hi fi i 


J. WARREN ay oo 


ae hy 
New York 
Phone 427 Murray Hill 
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The Best Sheet Music 


When a dealer sells Century- 
Certified Music, you can be sure 


make more customerson “Century” 
than on any other sheet music. 
“Century” is sold for 10c a copy, 
but you can get most all of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces—the 
same music that is being sold at 
many times the price of “Century.” 


Mothers—Pupils—Teachers 
Insist on “Cent * Edition and get. 
authentic eres usic at 10c. If 
dealer won't su we will. - 
plete catalogue =p Ay BE Sy free 
upon request. 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
216 West 40th St. New York City 




















“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
| Highest standards. Artistic environment. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











What 
Is Wise 


ligent saving. 


to earn. 


future. 


spending. 








Spending? 


Wise spending is the foundation of intel- 
We must spend to live; just as we must work 


If we spend foolishly, we get less for out 
work, have less to save, less to spend in the 


Wise spending means that we think before 
we spend. Then we buy, to our ability, what 
we really need to-day. 
some money for tomorrow's, or next month’s, 
or next year's needs or unforeseen emergencies. 


Wise spending gives us more for our work 
now, and leaves more money for future 


It is getting full value in goods, comforts, 


service, advancement, and fun. 


War Saving Stamps are a wise purchase. 


Space contributed by 


But we wisely hold 


Musical Courier 

















¢ ASCHENFELDER 


I Teacher of claging and supplementary 
s subjects. 
Studio: 161 West Tist Street, New York, Tel. Columbus 3375 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL 
STUDIO: 1425 —* New York. 





SINGERS — Susanne Andrew 

Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle W: Gertrude 

Meche 'F 7 omy Orfiars, race oe Ww “aba 
" Cy 

Wilbur, Uabente Senn Harion ‘Weeks, 


other singers in opera _- BH work. 


Ovide Musin’s 












4 books, first principles to high- 
est virtuosity. s ‘Ask for History 
Seheol: Enclose 


MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. 


GHUEAUSIN aun fle te 
- Ho 
struction by correspondence 


























ERNEST DAVIS 
TENOR 

Concert Tear 1919-1920 FESTIVALS :: ORATORIO :: RECITAL 

Mgr. Harry Culbertson, Del Parde Hotel, Midway Blvd., Chicago 





VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
pempes. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 
‘or singers. 

YRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 
of all fretted instruments. 
Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 
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RICHARD STRAUSS DECLARES: “GERMANY 
NEEDS NO SYMPATHY OR ASSISTANCE FROM 
OFFICIAL AMERICAN COMMISERATORS” 


Abuses the Kaiser—Declares War Will Not Influence Music—Has Composed Busily Since 1914—Nikisch Still 
Supreme with Baton—Population Weary, Anguished, Despondent—Wartime Musical Sidelights 








By César Searchinger, Special Correspondent of the Musical Courier 





(Copyrighted, 1919, by the Musical Courier Co.— Permission granted for reprint, provided credit is given.) 


Berlin, March 23, 1919.—The MusicaL Cour- 
1ER’s representative had the good fortune to be the 
first foreign correspondent to interview Richard 
Strauss since 1914. Germany’s greatest composer 
has just recovered from an attack of the grippe— 
the third this season—and only yesterday returned 
from a private hospital, where he had gone to 
guard against threatened pneumonia. 

His hotel happens also to be mine, so I sent him 
a note by the page, who found him playing his fa- 
vorite game, Skat, with three friends. Nothing 
they say, can tear Strauss away from a game of 
Skat, so the interview had to wait till today. 

On my way to keep the appointment I asked the 
lady floor clerk in a casual sort of way for the num- 
ber of Strauss’ room. 

“Strauss ? : You mean Herrn General- 
musikdirektor Professor Doktor Richard Strauss? 
Well (quite awe-stricken) have you been an- 
nounced?” I managed to reassure the lady and 
convince her that I was privileged to enter the 
august presence, and finally reached the door. A 
weak “Herein” answered my knock. I opened the 
door and found the composer alone. His appear- 
ance was a surprise, almost a shock. It showed the 
effect of his sickness and of advancing age. His 
hair is almost snow white at the temples, though 
there is still a silver-gray halo about the bald spot 
on top. His baldness in front accentuates the fa- 
miliar high forehead. His complexion is very florid. 
As he speaks he seems to throw off the weight of 
years, his face becomes animated and there is a 
characteristic boyish smile about his mouth at times. 
He has a peculiar way of perking his lips and 
smacking them to emphasize a point. 

He greeted me cordially and showed me to the 
most comfottable chair, while his long, gaunt figure 
—somewhat bent—moved about in a phlegmatic, 
lounging fashion, the long arms hanging limply by 
his side. With a tired, nonchalant air he slid into 
a chair opposite me, and there, with his reddish 
brown housecoat over a tieless sport shirt (white, 
with green facing) he made a picturesque figure. 


“No Sympathy or Assistance Needed” 


“So they are sending us official commiserators 
from America?” he began, half seriously, referring 
to the American correspondents. “Well, we don’t 
need sympathy and we don’t need assistance.” 

_ I parried as best I could, and got on to generali- 
ties about the war. 

,, How did the whole thing affect you?” I asked. 
‘What did you think when the war broke out ?” 

“Please,” he said, raising his hands, “don’t let us 
talk about that.” The gesture is a familiar one in 
Germany just now. 

“But you have suffered no personal bereave- 
ment ?” 

“Thank God, no. My son barely slipped through. 
At first he was too young; then a physical defect 
saved him from the draft.” 

“And how have you fared through all these years, 
Herr Doktor ?” 

“Oh, as well as one could, in such times. The 
musical life is, as you see, brilliant here, in spite of 
everything. I have conducted a great deal, not only 
in Germany, but in Switzerland, Holland, and Scan- 
dinavia. And—I have worked.” 

Composition is what composers consider work. 
All the rest is play or—pot-boiling, and Strauss’ 


pot boiled over long ago. I inquired into the result 
of the “work.” 


His New Opera in “Salome”-“Elektra” Style 


“Well, there is ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten,” he 
said, pointing to three large volumes bound in pink- 


carmine, presumably representing the three acts. “I 
have waited only for the end of the war to produce 
it. It is not the sort of thing that would go in war- 
time, you know, but it just fits the post-bellum at- 
mosphere.” There was a smile of satisfaction in 
his face as he spoke of the prospect. “It is a real 
romantic opera, with a beautiful, fairy tale text— 
by Hofmannsthal, of course. Musically it is a de- 
velopment of the ‘Salome’-‘Elektra’ style. The first 
performance will take place in Vienna on October 
1, the second in Dresden on October 13, the third 
and fourth in Munich and Berlin.” 

(He remembered all the dates without a moment’s 
hesitation). “Schalk will conduct the premiére.” 

I asked about “Ariadne,” which is to be given in 
the Strauss cycle this week. Was it still an inter- 
polation for Moliere’s comedy ? 

“No,” he explained. “I have separated them— 
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made two complete pieces out of them. Now 
‘Ariadne’ is an opera wich a prologue, and ‘Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ a play with incidental 
music. Reinhardt is going to produce it.” | 

“Have you written any symphonic music since 
the ‘Alpen’ symphony ?” , ; 

“No, but there is another opera still—a little 
comic opera in two acts. The title? No, that’s a 
dead secret so far. At any rate, the orchestral 
sketch is finished.” 

“My goodness, but you have worked!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, but what else could I do? One can’t travel, 
one can't eat—at least not properly—one can’t 
amuse onesself under the circumstances, so one has 
to work,” he laughed. 

Strauss, by the way, does not look as though he 
had suffered hunger, and as for the amusement 
clause, I could not dispel visions of many long 
games of Skat. eu 

“And how do you feel about the revolution?” I 
asked further. 

“T am for anything that is for the common good. 


I am still hoping for the best from the new govern- 
ment, and if my hopes are fulfilled—I’m suited.” 





The Kaiser a Dilettante, Says Strauss 


“But won't art suffer under the republic? It cer- 
tainly flourished under the monarchy and th 
Kaiser, I understand, did a great deal especially for 
music ?” 

“More could-and should have been done. I am 
not at all certain that the people’s government won't 
do more. I hope for the best.” 

“Did the Kaiser have a real understanding for 
music ?” 

“The smattering of a dilettante, that’s all.” 

War Without Influence on Music 


Asked whether he thought the war has had any 
influence on music, he answered emphatically. “No, 
art is above politics and all such things, and musical 
inspiration especially is on an entirely different 
plane. But the face of contemporary music has 
certainly changed in the last few years, I admit. 
New figures have appeared, and some of the old 
ones are gone: Reger, Debussy “ 


“Debussy Is Inimitable” 


“Is Debussy’s influence being felt in German 
music ?”” 

“Yes, of course. Debussy was a remarkable and 
altogether unique genius within his own limited 
domain. In externals he is exceedingly easy to 
imitate, and the temptation is therefore great. But 
his delicate fancy and his finesse are inimitable and 
that is why his imitators fail.” 

The question whether he considered such men as 
Ravel imitators he answered with a nod. 

“And has Debussy been played here during the 
war?” 

“Certainly, we have played the music of all the 
French and Italian composers, almost as usual.” 

That such was not the case with German music 
in America was not news to Strauss. The discon- 
tinuation of German opera at the Metropolitan I 
found it hard to explain, hut the barring of works 
by living composers could be accounted for on 
material grounds. “Since you, for instance, would 
get a royalty on such performances,” I said, “the 
managers would be trading with the enemy.” That 
elicited only a smile. “In England,” I continued, 
“they played much German music, even the Wagner 
operas.” 

“Of course,” he retorted, “They couldn’t play only 
English music. That would be too much even for 
an Englishman, I imagine.” The idea evidently 
amused him hugely. 

“But,” I volunteered, “that will all soon be over 


A Festspielhaus for Salzburg 

“For my part,” he said rather peevishly, “I don’t 
care. We shall keep on doing beautiful things, and 
who ever wants to hear them will have to come to 
us. By the way, we are going to have a great Fest- 
spielhaus in Salzburg—the greatest in the world. 
All we need is five millions more. You don’t hap- 
pen to know some one who wants to spend that 
much ?” 


” 


May Write New “Faust” Music 

[ asked for details, and was told that it is to be a 
real festival -playhouse where all the great dramas 
and operas that cannot be properly produced in 
ordinary theaters are to be given. Max Reinhardt 
and Richard Strauss are to be joint directors. 

“We will give the whole mediaeval and classical 
cycle from Calderon to Goethe’s ‘Faust’ and the 

(Continued on page 21.) 











HIS hillside is a good 
lace to breed fancies. 

n sunny weather the 

shade of the wood behind 
it is inviting. In cloudy, 
the trees help the southern 
slope to keep the sun. I am 
out with my flock and a lit- 
tle Yorkshire lad, emanci- 


THE UNKNOWN FEAR 
(A Musical Essay) 


By Lillian A. North 


(Copyrighted, 1919, by the Musical Courier Co.) 
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“Children, don’t be fright- 
ened; no harm can happen 
to you while Haydn is by.” 

e have brought some 
lunch, for the pastoral day 
has been mapped out short 
to give the shepherd day- 
light to accommodate the 
flock in a new, clean fold. 





ted from rule with a tin LTS (We leave Germany behind. 
a dew his et. A com- . seems wae _ — 
plaining wind springs up [With “The Unknown Fear” the Musical Cou- ere now, under the win 
and Ep on the “hil . rier introduces a writer new to its readers, one - manele he age bet 


young sheep with the eyes 
of a sloe utters two plain- 
tive notes. In the boy’s 
cheerful vocal imitation I 
recognize a perfect musical 
fourth, the more charming 
because unsuspected at its 
source and at first disguised 
by the wind. It sets me 
wondering if my lamb’s 


who has the 


shepherd is no 
she lives on a 





happy faculty—so rare nowadays— 
of being able to write charming essays. Being a 

on the author’s part, , Ba 
sheep farm, not an hour out of 
New York in actual time, but (as is evident) far 
enough away to bring the feel of the real country 
close to her heart, and, through her, to the read- 
er’s heart.—Editor’s Note.] 


my little Yorkshire com- 
panion how Verdi smashed 
the old spinet with a ham- 
mer because he cculd not 
find the rapturous chord a 
second time. The boy has 
the same perception of a 
joke as his musical ances- 
tors. It is recorded of them 








Leicester ancestry and their 

blue faced Teeswater cousins taught the shepherd of the 
wolds to make music on his oaten pipe. In the snowy 
clouds above me I see fleecy forms fresh dried from some 
sheep wasn beck, in the streaked azure a shining river, and 
on its rolling banks gray cloaked shepherds leaning on 
their staffs. But the boy's attention is directed to a dis- 
tant railroad coaling station behind the hill. As he watches 
the smoke and fume of the struggling or’ spread above 
the rise he says to me, “Summat like th’ old taan, thinks 
ta?” And 1 am brought from my heaven to a modern 
Yorkshire shepherd's best guess at hell—the red glare and 
dense blackness of neighboring towns seen from the fold 
of his “flying flock” at night. 

By this time the wind has established its local identity. 
It is no longer a wold wind. It has become almost rough. 
The older sheep grow industrious, the younger sniff the 
intoxicant and respond with playful exercise. The lad 
picks up a little gacl-about tune on his tin instrument and 
extemporizes to finish with the sheep’s perfect fourth. The 
Leicester on the hill answers him. “Whoa’s mockin’ nah?” 
asks the sharp boy. 

His performance has cast the reflection of imitation on 
a sheep, and causes me to start a little. This exquisite 
sense of musical proportion is unexpected from one of 
English descent. ¢ great borrowing genius of the Eng- 
lish language is yet a sufficient gift to expression. People 
who possess a native vocabulary that will express their 
completest and subtlest thoughts do not seek in music the 
intuitive boon that do the Germans, the Italians and even 
the French. Often have English audiences said this in 
their cold reception of the master’s masterpieces set to 
Teuton music. A rare impulsive exception came to us in 
Mendelssohn, who never wounded a previous conception. 
It seems to me that Shakespeare wrote “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” to give the Teuton a chance to conquer 
us. I had almost forgotten the dialectic limitations of the 
Yorkshireman. When his early shepherding of flocks 
drifted into the equally repressive task of shepherding his 
pits, music was still his comfort. And thus without the 
excuse of —— or celebration, or even coming war, the 
music of the band has come to be a common greeting in 
Yorkshire. Outdoor musical contests, frequent and gen- 
eral, give stimulus to this habit now as necessary te mod- 
ern Yorkshire as the rhapsodical music of the classic 
Greek for his religious rite or military evolution. The 
Yorkshire band was no doubt indirectly responsible for the 
famous~Leeds Festivals which are modernly marked by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s close connection with them. Miss 
Paton was a Scotchwoman, but she settled in Yorkshire. 
She formed and trained a choir of her own at Chapel- 
thorpe, and even composed for it. I wonder if it was the 
pictorial purposes offered in Catholic music to a fine so- 
prano voice that turned the restless spirit of C. M. Von 
Weber's operatic start toward the convent. . 

Thinking of Weber, I marvel again at the’ coldness of 
Goethe toward him, nor indeed can understand how Ger- 
many’s representative poet should have failed to take com- 
fort in the nearness of those voices strung to supply his 
linguistical lack when poor, exiled Dante complained so 
openly of the limitations of the Italian tongue: 

If I had rhymes both harsh and raucous such as would befit the 
dismal hole on which thrust all the other rocks, I could press out 
the juice of my conception more fully. But since I have them not, 
not without fear bring I myself to speak, for to describe a bottom 
to the universe is no enterprise to take up in jest, nor for a 
childish tongue. 

Some of the sheep have dipped into the pine wood. As 
I turn to note the direction taken by their busy threading 
forms it does not seem so far from Wold to Wald. Less 
than the interchange of a vowel has taken shepherds be- 
fore me across the continent. Here I can review the 
simple life of the Thuringian Bachs, an intimate family, a 
thoroughbred flock which produced Johann Sebastian. He 
was endowed with the immense courage of the musical 
mind, an unknown personal fear that was absolutely im- 
pervious to external impressions. Whether copying the 
stolen manuscript by moonlight against the will of his 
stern brother, or neglecting his post at Arnstadt to listen 
to another organist, or disturbing the congregation by in- 
dulging his owr. fancy on the church organ, it was all the 
same to him. Man can suffer but one lifetime and die 
but once. He shepherded his art and family supremely 
well and was inaccessible to all the world besides. The 
primeval shepherd instinct returned to Beethoven, the 
great peasant of Bonn, in his last hours. We find his 
mind engaged with a lost sheep. He left him his all, 
begged for clemency for him by a new dedication, and 
with inherent passion shook his clenched fist at the storm 
that carried away the last breath of protection from his 
erring nephew. 


Papa Hayon, 


The near approach of the noon hour is being heralded 
yo heavy blasting on a distant speculative property. 
e ground shakes under our feet and the sheep gather 
round us. Yet so fast bound in past fancy am I that I 
respond as the aged, infirm and blind Hadyn when the 
first French shot of 1809 fell near his Vienna residence: 


by their best historian that, 
at the time when a man is supposed to be most eloquent, 
the period of love making, they are dumb. They do not 
lack for words after matrimony, for their commonest form 
of familiar endearment is a joke. My little companion 
thought Verdi's spinet had turned the joke about, and his 
delight at the crestfallen young composer reminded me 
strongly of the dry enjoyment of certain Frenchmen I 
have met over the bons mots of Rossini. It seems as if 
the joke has been a relaxation of the musical mind ever 
since the quatmt infant son of Maia got him that speckled 
tortoise shell 
and stretcht o'er all 
Symphonious cords of sheep-gut rhythmical, 
Beethoven's autograph laugh at Schuppanzigh has come 
down in the nature of a laudation, though it is doubtful 
if the composer's first violin was attuned at the time to 
see it. Mendelssohn's tricks on his orchestra seem play- 
ful and childlike now. 


“Sans Peur et SANs REPROCHE.” 


So he goes through life, the true artist, fearlessly, only 
relaxing the tension of his violin for a little fun, building 
his own corner of the great structure, art, and in the end 
responding with perfect truth to his primal instinct. C. 

. Von Weber demanded a greater price for “Oberon” 
as provision for his wife and children. Purcell made his 
wife his sole legatee, while feeling that she was the cause 
of his death. Starvation was immaterial to Mozart when 
he bowed to it to please his Emperor, but thinking of his 
family, he threw himself upon the royal mercy. Pachelbel 
declined posts of honor and means to retain the personal 
care of his family. Lonely, independent “Papa Haydn,” 
whose only children are his followers, did his best for 
them when he assured the dilatory Ferdinand IV of 
Naples that he should start for England on that day after 
the morrow which had been set apart at last by the king 
for a musical audience. So it was with Verdi. His wife 
and children were gone. “It shall be given as it is, or not 
given at all,” he said to the police of Milan. And to the 
Austrian, “Either ‘Maledizione’ or none.” Schubert, the 
gentle “soul” of Beethoven had his heedless mates. They 
were welcome to his little store until the cupboard was 
bare. What shepherd could do more? They cannot see 
out, who are always looking in. They cannot fear for 
themselves, who are always fearing for others. Jt was 
not Handel's fault we did not lose him ere he was twenty 
because he would not lay down his baton. C. M. Von 
Weber took the step which he knew was to sherten his 
life from years to months, saying, “As God will.” 
Through the excess of religious enthusiasm produced by 
unkindly circumstance Mozart once called death the true 
end and aim of our lives. But we read the philosopher in 
his continual effort at a Requiem that bore so Mephis- 
tophelian a relation to his own hymn of mourning. 

Schumann’s sense of his coming end was marked. “I 
should like to do a little more work,” he said. And only 
a little later, “Man must work while it is yet day.” Set 
apart in all their sorrows, their glories yet unknown, they 
had bright joys within themselves which circumstance 
gave even Wagner time to feel. “There can be no greater 
pleasure than an artist’s perfect abandonment while com- 
posing.” And I hope that Schubert has been perritted to 
learn counterpoint, to continue his diversions with Feni- 
more Cooper, and to be brought at last into a familiar 
bond with Beethoven, just as I have often hoped, despite 
my shepherd’s calling, for eternal spring for mv lambs. 

I am comforted a little for the many times my pity has 
been misplaced. Not even starvation or disfavor could 
rob the masters of their courage. The unknown personal 
fear of the shepherd, the absence of the self protective 
instinct, the divine lack which is its own armor could only 
be pierced by the sufferings of others—Beethoven brood- 
ing over the son of the “Queen of Night,” Palestrina re- 
posing a last generous trust, the greatest, a duty to man- 
kind, in his worthless son. They suffered over their 
helpless, whether children of flesh and blood or children 
of the brain. They did not always fight, but never failed 
to tremble. Mendclssohn became ill over the sneers of the 
press. Schubert’s reply to Weber’s hasty and galling 
speech, “I teil you the first puppies and the first operas 
are always drowned,” was not less modest, nor his hurt 
fess deen than the gentle ewe’s before the smile of that 
predatory animal who kills her weakling to enjoy it. Sus- 
pense is a cruelty. But time pursues all accomplishment. 

If the wheels of justice had not revolved slowly, the 
personal impatience of Beethoven might have robbed him 
of our Mr. Thayer. The passing of Mendelssohn will be 
a never ending problem to the mathematically musical ears 
whose combinations are infinity, as to the fortitude of men 
with hearts like Wagner’s. Mendelssohn, who could never 
comprehend the guidance of the polestar, was content to 
finish. He died like a shot bird with his mind on heaven. 
There was a strange similarity in the spirit of one of his 
followers. “Why do you cry?” askéd Sullivan on his 
death bed. “I am perfectly happy and contented.” 

To keep faith with the shepherd we take the flock home 
at 3 in the afternoon. My head is full of music, and my 
ears hear many tunes—the theme of Beethoven’s grand 
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sonata in D to the sighing of the wold wind; the choruses 
of pastorales, tripped out by my young ewes; and, in the 
near distance, a flute playing Schubert's bewitching “Shep- 
herd’s Melody.” “What the public most relish is that 
which has given me the greatest distress.” Poor Schubert! 
When sadness is in the soul, philosophy speaks in the 
music. 
Tue SHEPHERD’s Fear. 


My small Hartley, hearing his father’s flute, goes off in 
a series of tin horn salutes that remind me of a distressed 
steamer at sea. By what sanction did a namesake of his, 
who was so lately but a part of the integral musical whole 
of Yorkshire, shepherd a wayward ship (the Titanic) and 
teach a flock to calmly die? In the Clock Almanack I 
found this philosophy: “Aw’ve lived a long time i’ this 
world, and aw’ve noa desire to leeav it yet, but when th’ 
time comes aw hooap aw shall be ready.” I pass this on. 
The bandmasier’s was not the blind duty of the sailor. 
The modesty of his lack of speech does not point to a 
desire to be made immortal. It was simply the shepherd’s 
fear, and the philosophy is music. Music, we are told, 
has an analogy to architecture. Seizing the aspiration of 
the architect, the conductor kept the flock’s unwavering 
trust in the safety of the fold. The Yorkshireman’s well 
known acumen to grasp at the material things necessary 
to a good living was with him a sharper vision that caught 
the spiritual essence that belongs to a good dying. For 
the time being at least, he had an imagination akin to the 
makers’. And if, like theirs, his only fear was the sneer 
of the world, he has escaped it. The leadership of his or- 
chestra gave him no concern. It was completed by other 
Yorkshiremen, two Germans and a Frenchman, all men 
who had felt consolation for their speech limitations in 
the absorption of music. None of his audiences were in 
mind to define a musical program while they were insensi- 
bly led by it. That the conductor himself must liave fol- 
lowed it with perfect clearness is attested by the average 
report of its numbers where wholesale cheer was grad- 
ually succeeded by a courageous consideration of death. 
When he rode Mozart’s fine race horse of melody into 
heaven Beethoven might have asked him if he had learned 
what is according to rule that he might hereafter come to 
what is contrary to rule; but to Mr. Hartley’s theme Mr. 
Mendelssohn would not have added a note. 


MONTREAL ACTIVITIES CONTINUE 








Musical Director Blair’s Work Praised—Dubois String 
Quartet’s Programs Stop—Bozano Gives 
Fine Recital—Notes 


Montreal, Can., April 25, 1919.—Great credit and distinc- , 


tion is granted to F. H. Blair for his remarkable work in 
these last weeks. The choir of St. Andrew and Str. Paul 
ave “The Messiah,” Good Friday evening, with soloists 
rom Boston—Mrs. Bonner Williams, Miss Kominenarski, 
Harold Tripp and William Gustafson. April 16, Verdi's 
“Requiem” was sung at St. James’ Methodist, with organ 
and orchestra. The choral singing was handled admirably 
by Mr. Blair. “Elijah,” Easter Sunday night, with Mrs. 
Harold Mills and Ethel Denault, pupils of F. H. Rowe, and 
R. A. Diplock, tenor, and F. H. Rowe, baritone, completed 
this artistic event. 


Strinc Quartet CLoses SEASON. 


The Dubois String Quartet closed the season Tuesday, 
April 22, when it played to a crowded house and an appre- 
ciative audience. Quartet, op. 70, Sinding, had a particu- 
lar ovation in the last movement, showing the excellent 
musicianship oi Albert Chamberland, first violin. The trio, 
op. 18, Saint-Saéns, had Mme. Hodgson at the piano. The 
César Cui, op. 45, a work that was the most profound and 
intelligent of the program, closed the numbers. J. B. Du- 
bois deserves much appreciation for his persistence and 
patience with his quartet and audiences. 


Bozano’s SINGING LIKED. 


Enzo Bozano was heard in recital at the Ritz-Carlton. 
Mr. Bozano’s voice is equal in its scale. It is rich 
and deep, mellow, round, vibrant and sympathetic. His 
program was made up of songs from “The Magic Flute,” 
“Samson and Delilah,” “La Juive,” “Louise,” etc. Mr. 
Bozano sang like a musician. George M. Brewer assisted 
in piano solos. . 

Montreat Cius Arps CHarirty. 

The Apollo Glee Club, cne of Montreal’s best known or- 
ganizations, Merlin Davies, conductor, gave a splendid con- 
cert on the evening of April 24 in Windsor Hall in aid 
of the Khaki Club and the Western Hospital. It is 
estimated that the net profits will amount to $1,000. 
The soloists included Christine Schultz, contralto; 
Emile Taranto, violinist, and Merlin Davies, who was 
heard in several effective numbers for tenor. Miss 
Schultz, who possesses a rich, even contralto voice, 
gave much pleasure in her rendition of “The Lost 
Chord,” and Mr. Taranto’s interpretations likewise met 
with hearty approval. However, perhaps the feature 
of the evening was the singing of the chorus, whose 
renditions revealed the fact that this body has made 
great strides since its last concert. The numbers were 
carefully chosen and there was a nicety of tonal quality 
and balance that impressed the large audience almost 
at the outset of the program. 


Notes, 


Evelyn Boyce announces Percy Grainger, May 12. G. 
A. Gawvin’s opera season commences in May. Louis Bour- 
don closes his season with Seidel, May 4. ha ae 


That Song of Guard’s 


William J. Guard, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
known and honored in two hemispheres for his ardent 
patriotism as well as for his literary gifts, comes to the 
front once more with a stirring patriotic song, “Our Flag,” 
the words 9f which were written by Frank Lawrence Jones. 
of the New York Times. New Yorkers had their first op- 
portunity to hear it on Monday, May 5, at the Victory Way 
on Park avenue and Fiftieth street, when it was sung by 4 
chorus of 100 boys from Public School 39, Manhattan. 
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“I LIVE AND FEEL ‘MADAME BUTTERFLY’”—-TAMAKI MIURA 


a Tt tt i | 








The Celebrated Japanese Soprano’s Ideas on the 
Bewitching but Ill Fated Heroine of the Belasco- 
Puccini Opera 





HERE has appeared lately on the musical horizon of 
New York a very colorful flock of Butterflies. It 
occurred to me that it would be interesting to know 

how a Japanese interpreter of the chief role in “Madame 
Butterily” (which always made such a strong appeal to the 
public at large, regards the character and personality of 
that lovely little person. I decided to ask Tamaki Miura 
just what are her emotions when she acts Cho-Cho-San, 
and how she teels when she is so basely abandoned by that 
naughty American Lieutenant, B. F. Pinkerton. 

Tamaki Miura is an adcrable little woman who has made 
a host of friends in the United States. She had not had 
breakfast when I put in a somewhat early appearance, so 
we slipped into the nearest restaurant, which happened to 
be the C. While watching this Japanese girl eat in 
such a typically American institution I felt truly that “East 
is West.” The Western majority was, unfortunately, too 
busy listening to what the Eastern minority had to say. 
However, Mme. Miura was so intent upon her subject and 
I was so fascinated by her manner that we soon for- 
got the rest of the all too curious “ham-and- ——. 

Even when Tamaki Miura only mentions “Mad 
ame Butterfly’ her face lights up. I was impressed 
by her great sincerity when she told me: “I live 
and feel Madame Butterfly. As soon as the curtain 
goes up I forget the agonizing nervousness I have 
been suffering and become in spirit the little geisha 
girl. in the first act she is the coquette who has 
been used to flattering and amusing the opposite 
sex. Still there is nothing superficia! in her attitude 
toward Pinkerton; though upon their first meeting 
she is somewhat shy—she is unused to foreigners— = 
she soon, very soon, learns to love him. It’s what = 
you Americans call love at first sight.” 





How,” I asked, “do you dress your Madame = 
Butterfly ?” = 
“As you may have noticed,” responded Mme. = 
Miura, “at my first entrance I wear 1 very gay 


kimono, but before the end of the act when I drink 
wine with Pinkerton I have put on my bride’s gown, 
a white kimono. That, you know, is an authentic 
Japanese custom. The Japanese bride on the even- 
ing of her wedding often changes her clothes as 
many as ter times. It is the one grand chance of 
the women of my country to show off all their 
wardrobe. 

“In the 
more somber 
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although Butterfly wears a 
colored kimono, she is still dressed = 
like a geisha girl. She is, however, in thought a 
true Japanese wife. She is sad at Pinkerton’s ab- = 
sence, but will not allow herself to think that he 
will never return. She remembers his promise to 
be with her when the robins appear and in her = 
childish way is half trustful, though deep down in : 
her heart there is the presentiment that all is not = 
well. Her maid and the American Consul make her 
uneasy. As the act goes on she develops a tragic 
feeling that she cannot shake off. She dances for = 
her baby, but she does so with a poignant ache. : 
She is ever thinking of the things that Pinkerton 
said to her and when she hears the cannons in the 
harbor her emotions are almost unbearable.” 

Way Butterrty Dies. 2 

“You know, I confided, “I’ve had the same thing. = 
happen to me. I’ve been expecting an important = *'ll 
phone message, and when the phone finally rings I 
can hardly say ‘Hello.’ 

“| understand,” nedded Tamaki Miura—she would un- 
derstand anything that is human—“that might be the case 
with a light hearted American, but the Japanese psychol- 
ogy is different. For example, in the last act, Butterfly 
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does not kill herself, as you may imagine, in a jealous 
rage, but because she simply cannot imagine life without 
Pinkerton. Strange to say she does not in any way resent 
his American wife. The poor, helpless, little thing is sim- 
ply overweighted by the terrible tragedy. She dies in the 
same white kimono in which she thought she was married. 

“To me it is all very real. I love the part and the music 
is unusually good. Puccini took many Japanese and Geisha 
folksongs and wove them through his opera, and the result 
is true atmosphere.” 

] outwardly agreed with Tamaki Miura, but thought that 
Puccini could have done nothing to make his role so alive 
as this native of Japan, who feels all its poetry and has 
the appealing charm we associate with the flowers of her 
country—the wisteria and the peach blossom. 


How MARCELLA CrAFr CONCEIVES THE ROLF. 


I next dropped in upon Marcella Craft, and by some 
strange coincidence she was studying two scores of 
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TAMAKI MIURA, 
As Madame Butterfly. 
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When I asked her why one wasn’t 
sufficient, she replied: “I am using two different editions 
in order to take the best of both for my translation. The 
management of the American Society of Singers has asked 
me to learn the role in English. I must confess, too, that 
I am sorry, for ‘Butterfly’ is so essentially Italian, words 
and music.” 

“But surely not in characterization,” I interrupted. 
“Cho-Cho-San is most certainly a Japanese type, isn’t she?” 

“Of course,” assented Miss Craft, “I’m afraid you mis- 
understood me. I mean that the character of the music is 
Italian, despite the fact that Puccini used our national 
anthem, ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ and some Japanese 
themes, and I feel that the Italian text fits the words. 
Butterfly most certainly is a product of Japan. She is a 
geisha, but I do not feel that she is a courtesan. I think 
of her as an exquisite little creature, poor, of good family, 
who became a professional entertainer simply to earn her 
living. She is a person of extremely fine sensibilities. 

“The tragedy cf the whole drama is that she felt when 
she was marrying Pinkerton she immediately became 
American in status and customs. Pinkerton, on the other 
hand, took her very lightly and felt that for the time 
being he was adopting a Japanese custom. Cho-Cho-San 
pinned her faith to the fact that Pinkerton was an Ameri- 
can; she had the childish idea that if an American left his 
wife he would have to go to jail.” 

“If that were true,” I remarked facetiously—but yet 
truthfully—“‘we weuld have to build many more prisons. 
It’s a good thing for many of our best people that But- 
terfly did not have the right idea. But tell me, when did 
she start to lese her beautiful but childish faith?” 

“When in the middle of the second act Sharpless says, 
‘But tell me, Butterfly, what would you do if he never 
came back again?’ That,” remarked Miss Craft, “is the 
psychological division of the opera. Up to that point But- 
terfly’s faith in Pinkerton is sublime. After that she keeps 
it with great effort. She is being prepared for the advent 
of Kate. 


“Madame Butterfly.” 


BuTTeRFLY’s TRAGIC MOTHERHOOD. 


“The crown of all Butterfly’s wonderful love was her 
motherhood. She showed the spirit of supreme sacrifice 
when she gave up her child. She felt that if she lived she 
would be an obstacle in her child’s future.” 
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What Marcella Craft Thinks on the Same Sub- 
ject—And What Claudia Muzio Did Not Say 








“What about the costuming of this little geisha girl? 
Do you think that her inward feelings should be reflected 
in her outward dress?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Craft, “she is gowned much more 
gayly in the first act than in those that follow. Personally 
1 prefer the long kimonos and always wear them, as | 
notice most Japanese actresses do on the stage. I never 
wear red, for that, in my mind, would put Butterfly in 
the demi- ‘monde class and would not be appropriate for a 
child of fifteen whose sweetness made such an appeal to 
a man of the world like Pinkerton. Though I don't affect 
the super-gay, | come in gowned in a very handsome blue 
and gold kimono. For the wedding I don a ceremonial 
kimono and for the night scene, of course, I wear white. 


How Miss Crarr Composep Her Roxe. 


“I have been greatly helped in my detail work in But- 
terfly by the fact that I first sang the role in Kiel. At that 
time there were many marine officers stationed in that 

naval town who had spent years of their lives in 
Wy Japan. ‘They gave me original Japanese prints, 
which I studied with the greatest amount of care 
and from which I evolved my costumes. Then, too, 
I conceutrated on Japanese literature and got my 
her for the tea and marriage ceremonies. In short, 

I did everything to make myself feel and live the 
part of Butterfly. 

“Truly, I suffer poignantly for this girl who comes 
to Pinkerton entirely unawakened and with all cre- 
dulity. Still he must have treated her well or she 
would not have longed for his return with such in- 
tensity. The whole character pictures love, loyalty, 
and self renunciation. She even tells Kate, ‘Don’t 
let the thought of me make you sad.’ 

“And, by the way, the role of Kate is not one to 
be despised, though it is very difficult. Kate is a 
noble character, though I’ve often seen her por- 
trayed as a flighty one. The trouble, of course, with 
the role is that Kate is on the stage very little; and 
then, too, every one in the audience is sympathetic 
with Butterfly. You don’t wonder, do you, that the 
part of the little Japanese is one we all covet?” 





CLavpia Muzio PRalses FARRAR. 
Remembering that Miss Craft had declared But- 
= terfly to be Italian in text and music, I looked to 
Claudia Muzio for further enlightenment on this 
subject. Miss Muzio, as my readers will remember, 
= saved the day and the Metropolitan box office re- 
= ceipts by singing Butterfly when Miss Farrar was 
=  indisposed. Although Miss Muzio has sung the part 
in other cities, it was her first New York appearance 
as Cho-Cho-San, and, as was to be expected, her 
work in the Puccini opera did not fall short of her 
usual high standards. Claudia Muzio is one of the 
most sincere artists I know, and one of the most 
gifted. 

But here, alas! I met my Waterloo. Miss Muzio 
would in no way discuss “Madame Butterfly.” 
“Please,” sho begged of me, “do not think me un- 
gracious, but you see, Madame Butterfly is very 
properly Geraldine Farrar’s role by usage and tradi- 
tion at the Metropolitan, and she interprets it so 
wondertully that there is nothing left for me to say 
about the part. I was called at the last minute and 
didn’t really get myself into the character, for that 
takes time. Geraldine Farrar has set a Butterfly 
standard that would at best be hard to live up to. No, I 
really cannot say anything.” 

So you see that Butterflies can have more than gossamer 
wings; they have strength of character that will carry 
them far, like Claudia Muzio. 
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New Opera by Humperdinck 
Produced in Darmstadt 

Berlin, March 30, 1919.—Engelbert Humperdinck has 
written a new opera, which has had its first performance 
in Darmstadt on March 19: Its title is “Gaudeamus,” and 
it is designated as a Spicloper in three acts. Both in 
matter and manner we would class it as a comic opera. 
The composer was present in person—thus disposing of 
the rumor of his death, which was widely circulated in 
America. According to the telegraphic report of the Ber- 
lin Zeitung am Mittag the performance was made the oc- 
casion for an academic festival, at which the students of 
South Germany paid homage to the composer. Rectors, 
senators, professors and fraternities of the universities and 
technical schools of Darmstadt, Heidelberg, Giessen, Mar- 
burg, Frankfort, Wurzburg, Tubingen, Munich and Karls- 
ruhe were invited, The opera is said to be a decided suc- 
cess. Composer and librettist—-Robert Misch—were re- 
peatedly recalled after the second act, and at the end 
Humperdinck was given an ovation, The conductor was 
Kleiber. 

It is not likely that the opera will be produced i in Amer- 
ica, at any rate for a long time to come, for its text pre- 
cludes any popularity there while the memory of the war 
is strong. The scene is laid on the Rhine, and the period 
is 1820—the time of the foundation of the German student 
fraternities or Burschenschaften. The story concerns the 
love affair of a student, Rolf von Tegeter, senior of the 

“Teutonia,” and the daughter of the burgomaster of Bonn. 
They meet during the festival of the “freshmen’s bap- 
tism,” celebrated on the Drachenfels. In the second act 
the hero with a companion enters the girls’ boarding 
school of Boppard in disguise, and accomplishes his sweet- 
ve art's abduction in the midst of a popular tumult, caused 
by the discovery of the ruse—a finale a la ‘ ‘Meistersinger,” 
second act. In the last act, playing before the “Krone” 
Inn at Assmannshausen, the father arrives just in time to 
prevent the marriage of the pair, but the situation is saved 
by the men of the fraternity, who dupe the gendarme into 
keeping the father under arrest long enough to have the 
ceremony performed after all. The famous “Gaudeamus 
igitur,” known all over the world, furnishes the principal 
motif, and a number of other student songs have also been 
used by the composer. The whole musical and dramatic 
fabric is volkstiimlich, the style for which Humperdinck 
has a special genius. The second act is said to be the best, 
as regards musical unity and the development of en- 
sembles, and it opens with a finely constructed prelude. 
There is an extended love duet in the first act, and the 
last is a happy mixture of sentiment and humor. It closes, 
of course, with the “Gaudeamus” song. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that the Darmstadt 
Theater is still called “Grossherzogliches Hoftheater.” 
Thoroughgoing as the revolution seems to be, it takes 
little notice of outward forms. No doubt the new national 
flag—black, red and gold— which was also the flag of the 
Sturm und Drang agitators of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, formed a feature of the stage decorations. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


De Tréville Wins Liberty Loan Decoration 


A medal made from a captured German cannon was 
presented to Yvonne de Tréville on behalf of the Liberty 
Loan Committee on Friday night, May 9, at the Finnish 
Rally at Aeolian Hall, when the celebrated coloratura so- 
prano sang her translation and adaptation of the “Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment,” rousing the audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm by her spirited interpretation of the “Salute 
to the Flag.” Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come!” was a 
most appropriate encore and George Cameron Emslie was 
an able actompanist. 

Since the immense success which attended her singing 
at the big Hippodrome meeting on April 6, when pledges 
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amounting to $430,000,000 were received from the thirty- 
one nationalities represented. Yvonne Tréville has been 
in constant demand by the Foreign Bureau of the Victory 
Liberty Loan and during a recent week was booked for 
the meetings of the Russians, Roumanians, Belgians, Ital- 
ians, Norwegians, Greeks, as well as several All-American 
rallies. Having sung in fourteen different languages dur- 
ing her operatic career in Europe it has been easy for 
her to adapt her programs to her changing audiences. 


A True Byrd Story 

Now that Winifred Byrd has accomplished a unique 
flight in the pianistic world it is not amiss to relate how 
she has become a keyboard flier. When leaving Carl 
Baermann and the New England Conservatory of Music 
to continue her studies abroad, George W. Chadwick, the 
distinguished composer and director of that institution, 
gave Miss Byrd a letter to the great Teresa Carrefio, the 





WINIFRED BYRD. 


opening paragraph of which read as follows: “Dear Mme. 
Carreiio—I’m sending to you a most musical Voeglin 
(little Byrd) whom I know you will teach how to fly.” 

It is evident that Mr. Chadwick knew that Winifred 
would prove a high flier and it is further evident that 
Mme. Carrefio knew the proper method of keyboard 
soaring. 





H. E. Cooper New Philharmonic President 

Henry Elliott Cooper was elected president of the 
New York Philharmonic Society at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors held on Thursday, May 8, succeed- 
ing Charles M. Schwab, who served as president during 
the past season in place of Oswald Garrison Villard, 
resigned. .Mr. Cooper has long been interested in the 
work of the society and was assistant treasurer during 
the presidency of the late Richard Arnold, who suc- 
ceeded Andrew Carnegie. Other officers elected were 
Arthur Curtiss James, vice-president; Charles Triller, 
treasurer, and Felix F. ‘eifels, manager of the society, 
secretary. 


Selby Oppenheimer in New York 

Selby C. Oppenheimer, the San Francisco concert 
manager, is paying a short visit to New York, looking 
over the musical field and arranging for the attractions 
which he is to handle on the Coast next winter. Mr. 
Oppenheimer will pay a flying visit to Boston before 
returning home. He will start back about the middle 
of next week. 


Althouse Sings “Smilin’ Through” 
When Paul Althouse gave his Chicago recital on May 2, 
he used Arthur A. Penn’s “Smilin’ Through,” which was 
received especially well by the large audience. 











end August 9. 


For Terms and Particulars regardi 
Master Classes, Address: L. E. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


LISTENING PUPILS, 


OF THE SESSION, 





GODOWSKY MASTER CLASSES 
for PIANISTS 


The original dates selected for the beginning and 
duration of the courses have been changed as follows: 


The Classes Will-Begin in LOS ANGELES, May 26, and 


continue there until June 28. 





The Classes in SAN FRANCISCO Will Begin July 7, and 





the LOS ANGELES Session of the Godowsky 
hymer, Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


For Terms and Particulars regarding the SAN FRANCISCO Session of the Godowsky 
Master Classes, Address: Selby C. Oppenheimer, Sherman, Clay & Co. Bldg., 





THE ENROLLMENT IN THE GODOWSKY MASTER CLASSES IS DIVIDED INTO ACTIVE AND 
THE PRINCIPLE ON WHICH THEY ARE CONDUCTED MAKES POSSIBLE 
THE GREATEST PROGRESS FOR THE STUDENTS IN THE COMPARATIVELY SHORT PERIOD - 
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GOING, GOING OR GONE— 
TO EUROPE FOR THE SUMMER 


A lot of operatic artists and other prominent musicians 
have gone or are about to go to Europe, either for profes- 
sional work or on a visit that has long been postponed on 
account of the war. Some of them are: 

_ Gatri-Casazza, who is not quite sure yet, but may go 
in June. 

CLEorontrE CAMPANINI, gone already to visit Paris and 
Milan for artists and to spend a summer at his home in 
Parma, where lie has large interests. 

Enrico CARru so, to see his home and to let his home see 
his bride. Leaving late in May. 

GIOVANNI MAKTINELLI, to sing at Covent Garden, 
don. 

Prerre Montreux, for a visit home and to get novelties 
for Boston Symphony programs. 

Apamo Divvr, to visit his daughter Eva, who is studying 
in Milan, and to learn what the war did to Didur proper- 
ties in Poland. 

Gtuserpe De Luca has the sad task of taking the body 
of his wife, an influenza victim, back to Italy. 

Frances Apa, visiting Paris. 

Mary GARDEN, to spend the summer at her Parisian 
home. 

Vicror MAU&EL, to visit relatives and property in France. 

Lypta LinpGren, for a visit home. 

Maria Barrientos, for her annual home pjlgrimage to 
Barcelona. . 

Craupta Muzio, not to Europe, but to South America, 
where she will sing at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. 

Cuartes Hackett, for a flying visit to Italy with Mrs. 
Hackett, in order to bring their baby girl back te America. 

Luicr Monresanto, to South America, where he will 
sing at the Teatro Coliseo, Buenos Aires. 

Giurio Seti, chorus master, MARCHESI, prompter, and 
RESCHIGLIAN, bass, of the Metropolitan, on long delayed 
visits home. 

RicHarp HERNpon, 
French theater that will be in New York. 
of spending a vacation.) 

Dua and Derrere, Chicago Opera artists, visiting their 
homes in Fratice. 

Samue Garpner, to play for the Army of Occupation. 

Tuomas Gites, director, music department, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, to hear London opera and look 
about musically in general. 

Enita Rupe_, BLANCHE Goope and FLorENcE NELSON 
are among those who have been in France and Germany 
for some time making music for the boys. 
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Schumann-Heink Joins “War Mothers” 


At Evansville, Ind., where Mme. Schumann-Heink re- 
cently sang to a packed house, the famous artist not only 
called forth such headlines as “Ovation Given Schumann- 
Heink,” “Voice Great as Ever,” “Patriotic Songs Bring 
Thrills and Tears,” but she was also enlisted as a regular 
member of the War Mothers of America. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink is the 100,001st member of this organization, 
and its president is the mother whose son was the first 





ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 

American soldier killed in France. The singer made one 
of her wonderful speeches after the ceremony of her 
election—one of those splendid patriotic speeches for 
which she is famous throughout the country. As a token 
of their appreciation and interest, the War Mothers at- 
tended her concert in a body, occupying seats upon the 
stage. Interpolated in her performance on the evening 
was a Victory Loan speech which spurred on the sale of 
bonds to a marked degree. In Macon, Ga., where she was 
the feature of the music festival, “Mother Schumann- 
Heink” was guest of honor at a luncheon of the Rotary 
Club and bY a little speech and her rendition of “When 
the Boys Come Home” caused the sale of over $150,000 
worth of Victory Bonds. She was introduced at this 


luncheon as “Mme. Schumann-Heink, who is to the music 
world what Sarah Bernhardt is to the stage.” 
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Leps and the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society Present Herbert’s “Serenade” 








The Phiiadelphia Operatic Society, Wassili Leps con- 
ductor, gave a most creditable performance of Victor 
Herbert’s “The Serenade” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Philadelphia, on Monday and Tuesday evenings, 
May 5 and 6. The first performance was conducted by 
the composer, while Mr. Leps wielded the baton on the 
second evening. From the outset it must be said that the 
very melodious light opera was splendidly given in every 
respect. The acts went along smoothly, the principal sing- 
ers could not have been improved upon, and the work as 
rendered by the chorus of one hundred and twenty-five, 
approached the professional standard. The ballet, too, was 
a most attractive one, furnishing a material feature of 
the performance. 

Three singers who stood out from the cast were Paul 
Volkmann, who sang the role of Lopez; Emily Stokes 
Hagar, as Yvonne, and Marie Stone Langston, as Dolores. 
These -artists are well known in musical circles and the 
society is indeed fortunate in having them as members. 
Mrs. Hagar displayed her sweet coloratura soprano voice 
to particular advantage and acted with agility and grace, 
while Mrs. Langston’s rich, clear, mezzo-soprano voice 
was most agreeably contrasted to it in her particular lines. 
Her handsome appearance added to the excellent impres- 
sion created. The cast was well balanced and all sang and 
acted very satisfactorily. The well trained chorus served 
as a substantial background. The orchestra was com- 
posed of members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

It is of little wonder, therefore, that Victor Herbert, 
when introduced for a speech, spoke of the necessity of 
more material support for the society, which came, no 
doubt, as a result of the number of vacant seats. How- 
ever, the Metropolitan Opera House is a vast place to 
fill and the fact that every seat was not occupied does 
not in any way indicate that the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society has not co-operation. The fact that Mr. Herbert 
so skiilfully brought out was that with such first class 
performances, the society should have even greater sup- 
port than ever before. The fact, however, remains that 
with full support, the progress of this well known society, 
under the very capable direction of Mr. Leps, would be 
even more rapid. And a great part of the credit for the 
organization’s fine standing is due to the conductor whose 
interest in its endeavors is so keen as to bring about the 
most desired results. 


Gittelson to Be Peabody Faculty Member 


Frank Gittelson, a violin virtuoso whose reputation is 
international, has been appointed a member of the faculty 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore, one 
of the oldest and most noted schools of music in the coun- 
try. It was founded by the distinguished philanthropist, 
George Peabody, and its endowment enables it to maintair 
an exceptionally strong teaching staff and a thorough 
equipment for music in all grades and branches. Mr. Git- 
telson is a native of Philadelphia and received his early 
education m this country. When twelve years old he went 
abroad and studied with the celebrated pedagogue, Leopold 
Auer, and afterward became a pupil of Karl Flesch. For 
a while Gittelson was the only pupil of this distinguished 
violin authority, and urder his tutelage absorbed the 
classics and accomplished splendid results in the number 
of modern works which he added to his repertory. In a 
letter recommending Gittelson to an eminent conductor, 
Mr. Flesch indorses him as “America’s first really great 
violinist.” Arthur Nikisch, the conductor, heard him play 
and was carried away by enthusiasm. Mr, Gittleson made 
his Berlin debut with the Bliithner Orchestra under Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. His success was so signal that his fame 
spread so that many cities were eager to hear him. Inall the 
music centers he was accorded immediate recognition as an 
artist. In London he participated in a joint recital with Mme. 
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Melba at Albert Halli before an assemblage of more than 
10,000 persous. At the outbreak of the war Mr. Gittel- 
son came to America, and everywhere during his tour of 
the country met with public acclaim and critical approval. 
He appeared as soloist with the New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Cincinnati Symphony orchestras. He was 
selected to appear at one of the Peabody Conservatory 
artist recitals, and proved himself a master of his instru- 
ment. Three years ago he appeared as soloist with the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, playing the Bruch G 
minor concerto, the performance of which delighted the 
audience because of the delicate, pure tone, and the beau- 
tiful sentiment with which he imbued his interpretations. 
When America entered the war, Mr. Gittelson immedi- 
ately enlisted and was placed in the radio service. A few 
weeks ago he received his honorable discharge, and will 











GABRIELLA 


BESANZONI 


Mezzo-Soprano—Contralto 


will be available for concerts after 
February 10th, 1920, and has given 
written authority to R. E. JOHNSTON 
to arrange bookings for ten con- 
certs for her, following her Metro- 
politan appearances and has also 
given him an option on all additional 
concert appearances during the 
balance of the season of 1919-1920. 








For terms and dates, apply to 


Es R. E. JOHNSTON 1451 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 























now resume his musical career. In the fall he will take up 
his new duties at the Peabody Conservatory, and will 
make concert tours through different sections of the 
country. 


Lucille Lawrence—Not Lucille Simmions 


Inadvertently an error occurred in the article “Sim- 
mions Pupils in Demand” in the Musicat Courter, issue 
of May 8, on page 14, in which the name Lucille Sim- 
mions appears as the artist-pupil who has been engaged 
to sing leading roles with the Del Rivero Opera Com- 
pany in Mexico City. Lucille Lawrence is Mr. Simmions’ 
pupil who has been engaged to fill this important position. 


E. R. Simmons Gets $30,000 from Nordica Estate 

The estate of Lillian Nordica will be divided shortly 
following the recent finish of the lawsuit by which her 
husband tried to break the testament. The will provides 
for a division of the estate between Mme. Nordica’s three 
sisters, with various small bequests to friends and serv- 
ants, and $30,000 for E. Romayne Simmons, the late sing- 
er’s secretary and accompanist. 
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‘Mme. Davies Says “Everybody Can Sing” 


Clara Novello-Davies, of London, gave a brief talk on 
“How to Breathe; Everybody Can Sing,” at the Ritz- 
Carlton on Friday afternoon, May 9. The ballroom was filled 
to capacity with people who manifested the greatest possible 
interest in Mme. Davies’ excellent method of voice produc- 
tion.,. The well known teacher, who has already built up a 
reputation for herself in this country, was introduced to 
the audience very fittingly by Mrs. William Rogers Chap- 
man, president of the Rubinstein Club. Mrs, Chapman 
also presented Mme. Davies’ talented son, Lieut. Ivor 
Novello, composer of “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
“The Radiance of Your Eyes,” etc., who opened the musi- 
cal program of the afternoon by playing several of his 
unpublished new compositions, among which was “Make 
Them Forget That They’ve Ever Been Away,” a breezy 
little song with very effective words, which were also writ- 
ten by Lieutenant Novello. This song is destined to be- 
come popular. 

While Lieutenant Novello explained that he was “prob- 
ably the worst exponent” of his mother’s method, his very 
sympathetic voice and style of “putting over’ his songs 
instantly appealed tc the audience and he was much ap- 
plauded. 

Sybil Vane, soprano, formerly of Covent Garden, dem- 
onstrated her beautiful, pure quality of voice to particular 
advantage in selections from opera and oratorio, whi 
included “Un bel di,” from “Madame Butterfly,” and “With 
Verdure Clad.” Both were very artistically rendered, and 
she, too, received her share of the afternoon’s honors. 
Before the end of the program she gave added pleasure 
in two more. Novello compositions, “Little Damosel” and 
the famous “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” the chorus 
of which was sung by the audience. 

Mme. Davies’ talk was short and to the point, and the 
impression gained was that her years of teaching experi- 
ence would be of intestimable value even to the most ex- 
perienced artist. Mme. Davies will take up her residence 
in New York next season, returning home next month for 
the summer. At the end of the program, a collection was 
taken up to go to the Permanent Blind Fund. 


Synthetic Guild Gives Annual Recital 

Thirty-two pianists from six to twelve years of age 
appeared at the twenty-seventh annual spring recital of 
the Synthetic Guild at Carnegie Chamber music hall, New 
York, May 3. They played over fifty piano pieces in a 
manner which showed thorough instruction, based on the 
method founded and developed by Kate S, Chittenden 
and Albert Ross Parsons. One of the pianists, Dorothea 
Gay, had had but four lessons; another, Alice Babst, be- 
gan last January, and another, Carolyn Hughes, in Sep- 
tember. The teachers responsible for the progress of 
these young pianists were Misses Ditto, Lente, Nicolson, 
Nugent, Marble, Close, Linney and Kamper. 


New Organization Named Euphonia Society 


Mrs. James V. Gormley and the prominent ladies 
connected with her have decided to name their new 
musical society the Euphonia. At a gathering held in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, May 8, the committee made 
plans for next season which include public and pri- 
vate concerts, receptions, etc. The choral force will 
be conducted by Carl Hahn, a guarantee that thorough- 
ness and musicianship will prevail in the music. Spe- 
cial inducements will be offered choral members who 
join now. 





Gartlan to Be New York Music Director 


George Gartlan, assistant director of music in the 
public schools of New York City, has been nominated 
as director to succeed the late Dr. Frank Rix. The 
nomination came before the Board of Education at its 
annual meeting on Tuesday of this week, and prompt 
approval was expected. Mr. Gartlan had been assist- 
ant director for a number of years. 





























ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 





© Mishkin 
CHARLES HACKETT 








| ARTHUR HACKETT 





Mr. Hubbard is the only teacher of Charles Hackett, whose recent debut at the Metropoli- 
tan was marked by a sensational success; also of Arthur Hackett, who is making a most 
successful career as a concert singer, and of many other well known and popular artists. 
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HUBBARD STUDIOS at Symphony Chambers 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD and CAROLINE HOOKER 


ASSISTANT TEACHERS 





Boston, Mass. 
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WINS AND GENDRON OFF FOR FRANCE 


Young Sonata Recitalists to Return in Fall Under 
Mayer Management 


Louis Wins and Edward Gendron, violinist and pian- 
ist, the two young French musicians who made a dis- 
tinct impression with their sonata playing during the 
»ast season, have just sailed to spend the summer in 
‘rance, although they will return in October and 
open their season with a recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on November 22, their destinies next year being 
in charge of Daniel Mayer. It is not unusual in Europe 
for two artists to combine, as have Mr. Wins and Mr. 
Gendron, devoting themselves exclusively to ensemble 
work and spending years in the perfection of their mu- 
tual art, but few such artist pairs have come to Amer- 
ica, The correct ensemble playing of sonatas is quite 
a different thing from the casual association of two 
artists of whatever standing, who rehearse once or 
twice and then play sonatas, as Americans have discov- 
ered in listening to Messrs. Wins and Gendron and 
comparing their way with the average fortuitous sonata 
playing. 

No Bo.sHevisM. 


The young men, incidentally, are interested in good 
modern music, but they have’ no sympathy with the 
futurists in music. “No Bolshevism for us,” as Mr. 
Wins expressed it. At their opening recital next year 
they expect to play a second sonata by Guy Ropartz, a 
work which has never been done in this country. Ro- 
partz, aside from the fact that he is an excellent com- 
poser, is a brave man, as he proved by remaining at the 
head of the Government Music School in Nancy all 
through the war. He has now been appointed to di- 
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rect the conservatory in repatriated Strassburg. An- 
other novelty next year will be a sonata by Paul Paray, 
a young Frenchman quite unknown in this country, who 
wrote the work as long ago as 1910. Paray was an- 
other Frenchman of valor, although he was so unfor- 
tunate as to spend most of the time of the war as a 
prisoner in German hands. They will also play a 
sonata by Camille Chevillard, conductor of the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra and prominently mentioned last year 
for leader of the Boston Symphony, and a new sonata 
by Gabriel Fauré will also be among their offerings. 

Messrs. Wins and Gendron expect to give a recital 
soon after they reach Paris. They will also probably 
play in London during the season, which is at its 
height in June, and later they will appear in three or 
four leading French watering places. A good part of 
their time will be spent in preparing their repertory for 
next season, but sport of all sort will by no means be 
neglected, for both are believers in “mens sona in cor- 
pore sano,” to borrow a phrase which Mr. Wins him- 
self used. 

The young Frenchmen expressed themselves as de- 
lighted with American audiences. “Théy were very 
kind to us and appreciative of our work from the 
first,” said Mr. Wins, “although I realize that sonata 
recitals are not part of the ordinary American musical 
bill of fare. What especially pleased us was the fact 
that interest in our work was cumulative and pro- 
gressive; as it became better known the interest in it 
and appreciation of it steadily increased, and it is this, 
as evinced in the attitude of our audiences, that en- 
couraged us to come back for a second season next 
fall, to which we look forward with great interest and 
pleasure. Incidentally, we shall not confine ourselves 
strictly to sonata playing, frequently offering pro- 
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grams which will include two of them, one to open 
with and one to close, with a solo group for each of 
us between.” 


Selma Segall, Sapio Artist-Pupil, in Opera 


Among recent operatic debuts that of Selma Segall 
is to be recorded. Miss Segall, who comes from a 
prominent Newark family, has studied three years with 
Mme. De Vere-Sapio and Signor Sapio. She joined 
the Creatore Opera Company late this season, and sang 
with marked success the roles of Santuzza, Leonora 
(“Trovatore”) and Aida. This fact alone shows the 
result of a sound operatic training, but .this is not all. 
Although very young, Miss Segall already displays one 
of those organs of rare power and beauty under perfect 
control, and which is the privilege of few great sing- 
ers. The press of New Orleans, Chattanooga and 
Memphis refer to Miss Segall’s “triumphant debut,” 
“remarkable, magnificent voice,” “unusual talent, vocal 
and dramatic.” 


Aborn Opera School Pupils in Concert 


Harriet Barkley, soprano, and Leo Hieropolis, bari- 
tone, were on the program at a concert in the Forty- 
fourth Street Theater, April 27. They are both students 
at the Aborn Opera School, the former singing such 
roles as Nedda, Micaela, Madame Butterfly and Mar- 
guerite, and the latter leading baritone roles in “Aida,” 
“Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” etc. Miss Barkley sang the 
aria “One Fine Day” (Puccini), followed by the Melba 
waltz song as encore, and Mr. Hieropolis the drinking 
song from “Hamlet.” Both were in fine voice and 
pleased their hearers immensely. 





| 





ECHOES OF JOHN HAND’S WESTERN CONCERT TOUR 


/t would be difficult indeed to offer anything to an artist who is a lover of the big outdoors in all that the word implies, that would surpass the delightful interesting experiences of the 
glorious West and participating in its activity. For to go from the “hot-house” study of a singer's New York West End avenue studio to the frozen grandeur of wild Shoshone Falls, 
where for hundreds of feet you descend over fields and steps of ice supported only by the proverbial invisible rope of the movie, until not alone your imagination pictures it, but you are 
actually occupying the very spot where so recently the native red man made his haunts, is truly anything but boring and the complete realization of the word “different.” The way John 
Hand, new American tenor, who recently returned from a successful Western tour, puts it, the experience was “bully fine.” In the above pictures No. 1 shows Mr. Hand and John Russon, 
personal representative of Mr, Hand, at the base of the mammoth icicles; (2) the pair again on the snowy desert road scanning the Musical Courier for news of the artistic world; 


(3) viewing Shoshone Falls; (4) John Hand Concert Company, reading from left to right: 


John Russon (manager), Mae Anderson (violinist), Elenore Voelker (pianist), and John 


Hand; (5) keeping down the high cost of living; (6) holding down the bow office with Mr. Russon on the job, at the Strand Theater, Evanston, Wyo. 
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Concert Intime de MUSIQUE ANCIENNE 


Sunday Evening, May 18th, 1919, at Nine-fifteen O’clock 














At The Hotel des Artistes, 1 West 67th Street 





Russian Composer and Sole Exponent of the Tympanon 
PRESENTING “MUSIC OF ROYAL FRANCE” WITH 


ROSHANARA DOROTHY FOLLIS LYDIA FERGUSON 


In Quaint Costume Dances In Songs of the Seventeeth In Songs of Brittany 
and Eighteenth Centuries 


Tickets on Sale at 1 West 67th Street For all information, Telephone Columbus 8190 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: MABEL LIVINGSTON 
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SONGS THAT CURE SHELL SHOCK 





Afflicted Men Like the Quiet Melodies and Tender 
Ballads Best 


A recent dispatch from Paris contained the following 
etoqnent passage “A woman's voice crooning “The Little 
Gray Home in tie West’ sounded beyond the closed door 
of the shell-shock ward in a base hospital near one of the 
old camps. “That's our mew cure for shell shock,’ said 
the surgeon who was conducting a visitor through the 
hospital. ; 

Impressed with this statement, a Musica. Courter rep 
resentative, who has been making the rounds of the home 
camps recently, made some inquiries on his own account 
and found that the opinions of surgeons, nurses and the 
soldiers themselves completely bore out the idea contained 
in the quoted message from France. A former concert 
singer in New York, Miss Ayers, has some interesting 
experiences to tll about this. She was introduced by the 
surgeon as “the song physician.” For weeks she had been 
singing the shell-shocked boys back to normality. She 
said she always chose the quiet ballads, those with a sweet, 
haunting meiody and a touch of tender sentiment that 
reached the heart. Such songs as that quoted in the 
dispatch, and others like “Mother Machree,” “Somewhere 
a Voice Is Calling.” “The Sunshine of Your Smile” and 
“The Magic of Your Eyes,” as well asthe lullaby songs, 
were those the boys liked the most and those that proved 
the most effective. Her first stanza usually quieted all 
but a few of the worst cases, and after half a dozen songs 
a few men were joining in the refrains. It was the first 
time seme of them had repeated words coherently since 
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—will remain in New York City 
during June and July to coach 
song repertoire and be available 
for program building ...... 


STUDIO HALL, 220 MADISON AVE. 
TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 427 














Engaged for the National American Festival 
Lockport, N.Y., September, 1919 
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they were stricken. Psychiatrists of the university lecture 
halls call this treatment “musico-therapy.” 

But it isn’t only the shell-shock sufferers who prefer the 
quiet and appealing ballads. The boys in all the camps 
ever welcome a ballad above all else. Ask any singer 
who has sung tc them often amid camp surroundings and 
they will tell you the same story. “The Magic of Your 
Eyes” and all the other songs of the same type are those 
that find the greatest favor with the returned soldiers 
everywhere. One reason, no doubt, for the popularity of 
this kind »f song is to be found in the fact that there is 
nothing about them to remind our boys of the hardships 
they endured and the trials they bore so cheerfully and 
with such fortitude, and thus the song makes a doubly 
strong appeal to them, for few if any of these millions 
want to be reminded of those experiences. It is enough 
for them to know they met and overcame them, and they 
turn now longingly and refreshingly to the things of sen- 
timent, the beautiful and the soothing things that make 
life once more clean and worth while. 

The Musica Courier representative met Arthur A. 
Penn, the writer of “The Magic of Your Eyes,” a couple 
of days later and spoke to him about his discoveries. 
“That is a delightful coincidence,” the composer ex- 
claimed, pulling an envelope from his pocket, “for only 
this morning 1 got a letter from a - of mine, who, 
oddly enough, bears the same name as I, and who is a 
clever young concert pianist now on 4 The letter 
yroved to run as foliows: “Just a note to tell vou that I 
continue to near ‘The Magic of Your Eyes’ wherever | 
This evening while at dinner at the Y. W. C. A. 
Hostess House (Newport News), I was pleased to hear 
it played by a soldie: at the piano. Just thought I’d drop 
you this note as a little proof of the popularity of your 
song in different sections of the country—(Signed) Al- 
bert L. Penn.” 

There is litcle question that the musical tastes and prefer- 
ences of 2,000,000 soldiers are having a tremendous in- 
fluence on those of the public in general. 


go. 


MANY NIESSEN-STONE 
PUPILS RE-ENGAGED 





Tenor Selected to Sing Burleigh Songs in Brooklyn 


On April 4, 12 and 26, at Wanamaker’s, Mme. Niessen- 
Stone’s artist-pupils repeated their recent programs, which 
were heard at Chalif’s. They will also be heard at an- 
other concert in the latter auditorium on May 21. 

Margaret Hussar was called upon a few weeks ago to 
sing Hungarian folksongs at the Rumanian, Hungarian 








Aborn School of Operatic Training 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF 


N ABORN ENSEMBLE REPERTOIRE FRANK NAGEL, Mus. D. 
oy Wena DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 0 a E 4 TEACHERS COURSE Dean of Faculty 
CONCERT ORATORIO 


FACULTY Mr. Aborn personally supervises all the work of the student, assisted by distinguished coaches and conductors. 
COURSES Singers are taught the roles musically and dramatically, followed by musical and dramatic ensemble with an entire 
cast. 


EQUIPMENT stage and operatic experience. 
SUMMER SESSION 


course, under eminent instructors, is offered. 


Catalogue giving full information will be sent upon request. 


The Aborn Miniature, a theatre complete in every detail, where our students are taught, 


and receive actual 


The school will be in session during the Summer months to accommodate teachers and artists who 
desire to review, and enlarge their repertoire. 


INSTRUCTION in Piano and Violin. A complete 








ABORN SCHOOL OF OPERATIC TRAINING, 137 West 38th Street, Phone Greeley 909 : - New York City 
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University Glee Club 
Thursday Music Club 
State Normal School 


Lake 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Entire Month of July 


Vahrah Hanbury| 


Soprano 


APPEARING: 
Providence, R. I. (May 2nd) 


Elmira, N. Y. (May 5th) 
Mansfield, Pa. (May 6th) 


a Ill. May (12th) 


iew Musical Society 


(Gala Week With New York Symphony Orchestra) 




















Direction: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall 








New York City 
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HUNTER WELSH, 
Pianist, who played with success the Liszt E minor concerto 
with the New York Philharmonic Society in Reading, Pa., 
on February 17. He will make an extended tour nert season, 





and Serbian evening given at Cooper Union. These she 
gave to cembolo accompaniment. On April 27, the young 
soprano was heard in a very interesting recital at Chalif 
Hall. New York. 

Grace Foster, another soprano, filled a re-engagement 
at the high school of Passaic, N. J., and was so success- 
ful that she was immediately secured for a recital of her 
own. 

George Dale, terior, who has been engaged as tenor 
gdlotst at the Little Church Around the Corner, New 
York, was asked to sing Mr. Burleigh’s songs, accom- 
panied by the composer, at the Pouch Gallery in Brooklyn, 
on May 14. 

Bernard Friedman, baritone, sang at a concert in Public 
School No. 71, and was re-engaged for a second appear- 
ance on May 8. 


Alexander Bloch Had Busy Season 


Alexander Bloch, the young American concert violinist 
and pedagogue, will teach in his New York studio, 46 
West Ninety-sixth street, until August 10, after which he 














ALEXANDER BLOCH, 


Violinist and pedagogue. 


intends enjoying a vacation in rest and recreation. Mr. 
Bloch’s past seascn has been very strenuous, but judging 
from applications for’ lessons, concerts, etc., thus far re- 
ceived, the season of 1919-20 promises to eclipse that of 
last year. 


Penha Off for Holland 

Michael Penha, the cellist, sailed for Holland early 
this week, where he will spend the summer visiting 

parents. He intends to return to America in Septem 

ber and has made extensive plans for solo appearances 

here in 1919-20. 
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CHARLOTTE (N. C.) FESTIVAL A DUAL SUCCESS 





Satisfies Artistic Critics and Box Office Gives Good Returns—Now a Permanent Institution—Metropolitan 
Artists in Fine Form 





Charlotte, N. C., May 3, 1919.—The Charlotte Festival 
Association quite surpassed all former efforts in the musi- 
cal season which closed this evening, the third musical fes- 
tival of the Queen City of the Carolinas. The Charlotte 


ence immediately with the beauty of her rich voice as 
well as her fascinating personality and vivacious stage 
presence. . 
PoNSELLE AND STRACCIARL STARS OF SATURDAY EVENING. 
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returns. The Charlotte Music Festival Association in the 
three years of its existence has seen a state of very evi- 
dent civic apathy toward all things musical turn to a 
growing enthusiasm for the best in the art. And beyond 
doubt the association has played a leading role in the 
change. E. W. H. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Alcock, Merle—Bethlehem, Pa.(Bach Festival), June 7. 


Music Festival is now beyond doubt a permanent insti- Baker, Elsie—Washington, Ind., May 16; Camden, 
tution The bright particular stars of this evening’s program N. J., June 5, 6 
. were Rosa Ponselle and Riccardo Stracciari. Anticipa-  g ty Aer ssneaents 
3 aes acme arstow, Vera—Akron convention, June 3. 
METROPOLITAN AsTists IN Fie FETTLE. tion had run riot among concert goers here in regard to Broeskin. 8 cli elenabinge rm ey 15 3 
The audience which greeted the artists on Friday even- Ponselle, and Ser singing this evening left no room for De Segurola, Andres—Ann Arbor, Mich. May 17. 
ing in the opening program of the 1919 festival proved Faas, ildred—Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach Festival), June 





that the Southland loves to worship at tlie shrine of the 
masters of the divine art. Fresh from their triumphs in 
Atlanta’s grand opera season, the Metropolitan artists who 
appeared in this city last evening seemed to he in some 
roseate spell wrought by this colorful land, and they poured 
out their treasure with lavish manner to listeners enthralled 





-Akron convention, June 3. 
Baltimore, Md., May 15. 
May 17; Keene, N. H., 
Evanston, Il, 


» 7 
Fanning, Cecil 
Farrar, Amparito— 
Fitziu, Anna—Ann Arbor, Mich., 

May 22; Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 26; 


j i May 31. 
in sheer joy. of hearing. 
omg ap Panty ge eager = Seana yes Stott Ney NE 
selection was the prologue paloma ‘Pashnce” to which he Heyward, Lillian ca. Ohio. EER. A Columbus 


gave a satisfying interpretation. The lyric quality of his Ohio, June 15, 16; Albion, Mich., June 23. 








voice — a appeal. This number was followed by Howell, Dicie—Newburgh, N. Y., May 21 

a duet from “ armen,” rendered by Lenora Sparkes and : 4 ie’ inet oa) Tae a ae J 

Rafaelo Diaz. No better vehicle could have been chosen CELEBRATED _—— Te May ~ sheath Mass., .May 16; Evans 

than this seie “ction from Bizet’s pen for the golden purity : Sho nied a oe 

of Sparkes’ voice and the richness of the organ possessed *CELLIST nae Tagg hey ont WY Me ya Cedar 
J 4 » 4%. » ¢ Ps , é 


by the young American tenor, Diaz. The work of these 


received with warm applause by the Rapids, Ia., May 27; Mankato, Minn., May 29. 


McConnell, Harriet (with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra)—Peoria, Ill, May 15; Bloomington, IIL, 
May 16; Columbia, Mo., May 17; Kansas City, Mo., 
May 18; Joplin, Mo., May 19; Emporia, Kan., May 
20; St. youen Mo., May 21; Des Moines, Ia., May 


two artists 
audience. 


Was 


SEASON 1919-1920 


Hempet GIVEN OVATION. (The Evening Sun, Saturday, March 24, 1917) 


The enthusiasm of the audience reached its highest key 
and culminated with an ovation at the appearance of 


His playing revealed to those who did not chance to hear 
him last year a fund of delicacy and handling unerringly 
tender. Of the Casal school of ‘cellists, Mr. Gegna has good 


Frieda Hempel, whose wonderful voice charmed Charlotte right to be considered among the conspicuous. 22; Grinnell, la., May 23; Iowa City, la., May 24; 
music lovers a year ago. She chose for her opening num- Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 26, 27; Davenport, la., May 
ber‘ ‘Ernani Involami,” from Verdi’s opera. As the exquisite 28; Elgin, Ill, May 29; E vanston, Ill., May 30- 


Management: Music League of America, Inc. 


voice wafted pearls of melody to the listening hearts June 5. 














about her she received an artist’s highest tribute—6,000 peo- 1 West 34th St. New York Morgana, Nina—Canton, Ohio, May 16; Newark, N. J., 
ple hung breathlessly upon the ravishing tones of her May 19 

voice, sat literally spellbound until the last note of the aria Morrisey, Marie—Keene, N. H., May 2. 

ceased to vibrate. Then the audience came to its feet with Ponselle, Rosa—Springfield, Mass., Leas 17. 

wave on wave of rapturous applause. The prima donna disappointment. She sang the “Bird Song” from “Pag- Roberts, Emma—Hagerstown, Md., May 22; Bethle- 
appeared again in Proch’s theme and variations. The col-  liacci,” “Suicidio” from “La Gioconda,” and “Un di bel hem, Pa., June 6. 

oratura passages in this selection evoked tremendous ap- Vedremo” from “Madame Butterfly.” The luscious tones Robeson, Lila—Newark, N. J., May 17. 

plause. Equally charming was her interpretation of of her marvelous soprano coupled with the alluring youth- Scotti Grand Opera Company—Baltimore, Md., May 
Troyer’s “Invocation to the Sun God,” “Bird Song” by fulness of her arresting personality will linger long in the 5; Washington, D. C., May 16; Philadelphia, Pa., 
Taudert, and the ‘vell known “Blue Danube” waltzes. She memory of her North Carolina audience. Stracciari pro- May 17. 

was generous with encores, singing among these “The duced a sensational triumph with his rendering of the 


“Largo al Factotum” from “The Barber of Seville.” He 
also sang a group of English songs and “O Casto fior del 
mio Sospir,” from Massenet’s “Re d’Lahore.” 

Charlotte’s third Music Festival was a distinct success 
from the standpoint of artistic excellence and box office 


Last Rose of Summer” and “Dixie.” 

The program closed with the quartet from “La Bohéme,” 
sung by Lenora Sparkes, Raymonde Delaunois, Chalmers 
and Diaz, and the “Page Song” from from Meyerbeer's 
“Les Huguenots,” sung by Delaunois, who won her audi- 

”<¢ 


' Returns to Chicago ees 


‘Frances Nash 1s steadily and surely making her way as one, 
of the few American pianists to be reckoned with. She is 
a player with a personality in which musical feeling and 
intelligence are happily combined. She 1 is all sanity, vigo 
and fine feeling.”’ a 


Marie Morrisey to Sing at Keene Festival 
Marie Morrisey, who was so enthusiastically received 
at the Keene, N. H., Music Festival last spring, has been 
re-engaged for ihis year, and will sing there on May 23. 


























“She is now undergoing a special talent for Chopin, but accomplishing this 
feat or romanticism without any sloppy sentimentality. She is all sanity, vigor 
and fine feeling.” 


Chicago Daily News, May 3, 1919: “Miss Nash shows sparkle and brilliance 
also a smooth and evenly developed finger technique. She evidenced great power 
in her performance of the C sharp minor scherzo, by Chopin, and a good under- 
standing of the punctuation of the Liszt melodies, as put forth in the D flat d oe : sa 7 
etude. Her rendition of the C sharp minor waltz by the same composer, given Chicago Evening Post, May 3, 1919: “Miss Nash played brilliantly. She 
as an encore, had a novel variation of tempo, making a good rhythmic effect. vas dependable fingers and lots of fire. The audience gave her hearty applause. 

“In some respects SHE REMINDS ONE’ OF MISS ——. SHE HAS THE t 
SAME VIRILITY AND POWER AND THE SAME ROBUST STYLE, : 


: : " oat tive pianist, and Paul Althouse shared a program last night in Orchestra Hall 
wOMDOES NOT ALWAYS SHOW." 59 “SS AND FLUENCY WHICH MISS a and ended the activities of the Musical Extension Series. What was printed 


#&° in The Tribune about Miss Nash when she recently played with the Chicago 
Symphony could be reprinted fairly of her conduct in last night's final recital. 
She was live; and she used her brains.” 


Chicago Daily Tribune, May 3, 1919: “Frances Nash, a sensible and sensi- 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, May 3. 1919: “Frances Nash, pianist, and 
Paul Althouse, tenor, brought the Frank Morgan series of concerts at Orchestra 
Hall to a close with a flourish, and a good sized audience was there to hear them. 

“Frances Nash is steadily and surely making her way as one of the few 
American pianists to be reckoned with. She is betraying the fact that she is 
a player with a personality in whom musical feeling and intelligence are happily 
combined. 


Chicago Daily Journal, May 3, 1919: “The audience was not only large but 
friendly. Miss Nash began the valedictory exercises with a Sonate. It was 
good piano playing. Both here and in a later appearance, where Miss Nash 
played some pieces by Liszt and Chopin, she had a fine degree of energy, spirit 
and good musical sense.” 
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Grand Opera on the Stage 
and 


Opera Bouffe Off It 


Marguerite Namara Writes of Her Ex- 
periences There While a Member of the 
Rivero Opera 








One of the most interesting accounts of conditions in 
Mexico City is furnished in a letter just received by Guy 
Bolton, the well known playwright, from Marguerite 
Namara (Mrs. Guy Bolton), prima donna of the Chicago 
Opera Association, now singing there with Rosa Raisa 
and Titta Ruffo in the Rivero opera season at Mexico 
City. 

Mme. Namara says that from the time she left Ameri- 
can soil at Laredo, life has been as interesting and color- 
ful as a performance of “Carmen,” in which opera, by the 
way. she made her debut there, singing before 25,000 Mex- 
icans in the great Bull Ring. 

“There was a detachment of soldiers,” she writes, “on 
the front of our train and another on the back with a 
machine gun mounted on the truck in which they rode. 
The doors leading to the platforms of the cars were all 
provided with heavy fastenings and these kept securely 
locked through practically the entire journey. When we 
arrived at an eating station the soldiers all followed us 
into the dining room and remained there until we had 
finished the meal, then formed a cordon and escorted us 
back to our car. It appears that the railroad company 
doesn't want it to become generally known that the trip 
is so hazardous, and I must say that every precaution is 
taken." The night was the worst time. They kept on stop- 
ping the train every fifty miles and phoning ahead to see 
if the bandits were on the tracks. You can imagine the 
sensation of being awakened by a sudden jolt under these 
circumstances. One of the soldiers told us that there was 
a band of 500 bandits known to be in the neighborhood, 
and three days before we came through the train had been 
held up and robbed. 

“A friend had very kindly attended to getting me a 
drawing room from Laredo to Mexico City, but this 
would haye necessitated my staying over another night 
in a dreadful hotel, so I accepted an offer to share a 
drawing zoom with Mme. Besanzoni, the new contralto 
who is coming to the Metropolitan Opera next seasdn, and 
is also singing down here. She is wonderful—has a 
glorious contralto voice of exquisite timber, and is a gen- 
uine artist. 

“I had a gathering of friends to meet me at the sta- 
tion, and they gave me a great reception. They actually 
had.a band there and an open carriage filled with flowers, 
and my trunks were carried up to the house on the backs 
of some brawny peons. I must say I felt most regal, and 
the brilliant sunshine and the lovely Spanish architecture 
and the great girdle of mountains made a very colorful 
setting for my little pageant. I have taken a charming 
house—the hotels are quite itmpossible. It is furnished 
with the most beautiful Spanish antiques; there are espe- 


cially some embroidered priest’s robes that make my 
mouth water! All around the house and gardens there is 
a high wall, surmounted by spikes, and the doors are all 
iron grated ‘and we keep them locked day and night. You 
see the place is really in a dreadful condition—not a day 
passes without shooting in some part of the city, and no 
attempt seems to be made even to capture and punish the 
criminals, 

“I am to begin my season on Easter Sunday, singing 
Micaela in ‘Carmen.’ It is an all-star cast, being the 
big gala Easter performance, and will be held in the Bull 
Ring. ‘They say 25,000 people will be present. After that 
I expect to do Nedda in ‘Pagliacci’ and Mimi in ‘La Bo- 
héme.’ The people here are wonderful music lovers and 
1 know I am going to enjoy singing for them.” (Note.— 
Some press notices received of this debut tell in most glow- 
ing terms >f the people’s enjoyment of Mme. Namara’s 
singing. ) 

“There are lots of other things I want to tell, but 
I will write again with details of next Sunday’s perform- 
ance. With all the drawbacks and dangers, I must say 
I love Mexico.” 

“P. S.—I carry a revolver and sleep with it beside my 
bed. It's a thrilling life being a Mexican prima denna.” 


Reginald Sweet’s Thoughts on Musical Matters 


The poison of Bolshevism has struck at the heart of 
music in the form of anarchy and a love of disorder. . . . 
What we need in music today is a man... . Certain laws 
of art are as immutable as the laws of nature and will bear 
no breaking. . . . System is as necessary in music as in 
a factory. . The American’s natural love of order 
may be the germ of the greatest composers of the future. 

» The basic reason why the triad must never be dis- 
carded from music is that the triad expresses something 
at once normal, strong and necessary that nothing else 
can. . . I have no doubt there lie in many sections 
of the broad land beautiful compositions, but our system 
of finding them is in its infancy. he performance 
of every inferior American work hurts the cause of the 
American composer more’ than it helps it. . . . An or- 
chestral conductor can ill afford the time to examine man- 
uscripts; each board of directors of an orchestra should 
appoint a committee for the selection of new compositions 
to be submitted to the conductor for final decision. ; 
I am no believer in the over-soft treatment of composers 
for the sake of encouragement only. I believe in stern but 
just and competent judges. The price paid for 
music is a pure case of supply and demand. . . . From 
the standpoint of artistic merit, the composer of popular 





SIBYL SAMMIS SINGERS. 


These four young women who style themselves the Sibyl 
Sammis Singers constitute a vocal quartet emanating from 
the studio of Sibyl Sammis MacDermid in Chicago. In lend- 
ing her name to this organization, Mrs. MacDermid con- 
tributes a guarantee of the artistic and musicianly qualifi- 
cations which this quartet established upon its initial appear- 
ance for the Fifth Liberty Loan Campaign Committee to 
which it dedicated its services. The quartet is appearing 
this week in Milwaukee, Wis. 





music is highly overpaid; from the standpoint of the laws 
of nature, which recognizes neither justice nor mercy, the 
wage is economically right because it is the result of a 
natural cause, public demand. . . . If even 1 per cent., 
instead of the small fraction of 1 per cent., of the world’s 
population cared for good music, great composers would 
have been richer than their merchandizing brothers who 
sold goods to meet the public’s economic or other needs. 
: Lawyers and doctors of high character give gratis 
a certain percentage of their time to deserving but unprofit- 
able clients and patients. Just so should publishers appro- 
priate a certain percentage of their cost of doing business 
for the publication of good music, for to composers they 
owe their very existence. 





Philharmonic Re-engages Eddy Brown 


Eddy Brown has been re-engaged by the Philharmonic 
Society of New York for another pair of concerts next 
season. His success as soloist at the last concert of the 
orchestra during the present season was a demonstration 
of the real worth of this artist. A capacity house, exhibit- 
ing the “sold-out” sign at the doors, greeted him and there 
was much hearty applause from the audience. The great 
music loving public from Coast to Coast knows and appre- 
ciates this artist as one of the foremost of the younger 
violinists of the day. 








NEW YORK MOZART SOCIETY’S TENTH ANNUAL WHITE AND GOLD “WELCOME HOME” BREAKFAST, HOTEL ASTOR, 


NEW YORK, MAY 3, 1919 


A report of the tenth annual white and gold breakfast of the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and president, was printed in the issue of May 8 of the Musical 


Courier. 


The salient features of the brilliant affair were mentioned, including the presence of ten wounded military men, the “community singing, 


” the presentation by the “Streamer 


Girls” of @ gorgeous gold bag to the loved founder and life president, the sale of $61,000 worth of War Bonds by the society within a fortnight, the gifts bestowed by Mrs. McConnell on 
President McConnell and many of her thirty-one guests of honor are at the raised table, rear center of the picture shown. 


certain members, and the other enjoyable events of the affair. 
The president stands just in front of the flower wreath, back of Table 12. 


Guests at the honor table were: 


Mrs. Benjamin Adriance, Mrs. Clarence Burns, Lulu Breid, Mrs. William 


A. Campbell, Belle deRivera, Andres de Segurola, Samuel G. Estabrook, Anna Fitziu, Florence Foster Jenkins, Dr. and Mrs. A. Edwin Keigwin, Mrs. Harry Lilly, Mrs. Ernest Ei 
Malcolm, Lieutenant and Mrs. H. W. Miller, Noble McConnell, Mrs. Stanley Lyman Otis, Nicholas Orlando, Mrs. Bedell Parker, Mrs. Austin Norman Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 1’. 
Percy, Mr. and Mrs, F. W. Riesberg, Julia F. Ring, Mrs. William R. Stewart, Mrs. James D.-Shipman, Mrs. William D. Sporborg, Mrs. Henry A. Stimson, Charles Gilbert Spross, Mr. 
and Mrs, Leroy Stoddard, Mr. and Mrs, John F, Tucker, Ida V. Townsend, Mrs. Thomas J. Vivian, Mrs, John Francis Yawger, and Annette M. Hayden. 
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BALTIMORE’S UNIQUE ORCHESTRA 
GIVES ITS FIRST CONCERT 


Members Range in Age from Ten to Forty-five Years 
—Y. W. C. A. to Perfect Music Department— 
New $20,000 Organ to Be A. E. F. Me- 
morial—Summer Session at Peabody—Re- 
citals—Bornshein and Conradi on 
Peabody Faculty 
Baltimore, Md., May 4, 1919.—The Alliance Orchestra, 
one of the most unique orchestras in the South and prob- 
ably the only organization of its kind in this section of 
the country, gave its first concert on Sunday evening, May 
4, in the auditorium of the Jewish Educational Alliance. 
Claiming in its personnel young Benjamin Sosner, ten 
years old, and Samuel Lasinsky, forty-three years old, 
the orchestra boasts of a membership including players 
of practically every age between these two limits. “Bennie” 
Sosner, first violinist, is the pet of the organization, and 
those who have heard the talented youngster play are 
unanimous in their assertions that he does not depend on 

his youth to please his audience. 

Organized last January, at the suggestion of Jess Perl- 
man, resident director of the Jewish Educational Alliance, 
which is located in the heart of the city’s Jewish colony, 
the orchestra progressed at a marvelously rapid rate. Mr. 
Perlman has been director of the community center since 
February, 1918, and when the Alliance Orchestra took 
the stage on the night of its first concert, East Balti- 
moreans agrecd that the musical outfit was the finest group 
among the scores of clubs and classes of the institution. 

Himself a lover of music, even at the present time en- 
gaged in the composition of a musical comedy, Mr. Perl- 
man scoured the city for the proper leaders to whip the 
latent talent of the East Baltimore community into vig- 
orous life. Emile Clarke came to the fore and the scholars 
were aroused by his able efforts. Mr. Clarke applied his 
knowledge and capital and sponsored the budding organ- 
ization when the success of the body was still prob- 
lematical. 

He secured the services of Benjamin Klasmer as condu- 
tor. The first few rehearsals found about eighteen or 
twenty willing players, but within a short time there was 
a regular attedance of thirty boys and men. The task 
was very difficult in the beginning, but Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. Klasmer kept at it, and before long rounded out a 
complete organization of thirty pieces. Well prepared for 
its first public appearance, the Alliance Orchestra was 
called upon on the night of May 4 to give a concert. 

The program was opened with the rendition of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Particularly well played was the 
andante cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s string quartet. As 
an encore the orchestra played “An Arabian Story,” com- 
posed by Samuel Lesinsky, one of the viola players of the 
organization. Master Harry Sokolove, nine years old, 
gave a violin solo. The beautiful concerto, No. 4, of Seitz, 
was brilliantly interpreted by the little boy. Albert Soko- 
love, the boy's older brother and also a member of the or- 
chestra, accompanied the midget violinist. 

PostTMEN P tay. 

A concert was given on the evening of May 2 at the 
Fifth Regiment Armory by the Baltimore Letter Carriers’ 
Band. The concert program was well selected and the 
players, all of whom are employed by Uncle Sam in the 
Baltimore Post Office, acquitted themselves creditably. 

Hayes SINGs, 

Roland W. Hayes of Boston, tenor, was heard in Al- 
baugh’s Theater on May 2 in a song recital, given under 
the auspices of Morgan College. The concert opened with 
the singing of war songs under the leadership of W. 
Llewellyn Wilson, director of music at Morgan College, 
and the accompanying music was furnished by the War 
Camp Comraunity Service Orchestra. Then followed 
selections by the Clarion Quartet and solos by Mr. Hayes. 
The latter was accompanied on the piano by Lawrence 
Brown. 

Loutsr Witttams Gives RECITAL. 

Louise Alice Williams, of Georgia, gave an enjoyable 
recital of Southern songs at the Arundell Club on May 8. 
Miss Williams was accompanied on the violin by Sanford 
Mason Norris, and Ensign R. Thompson, of the Naval 
Overseas Transportation Service, sang a group of South- 
ern ballads. The patronesses of the recital were well 
known society matrons and misses of Baltimore. 

Y. W. C. A. to Perrect a Music DEPARTMENT. 

A new phase of the National Young Women’s Christian 
Association, in which much general interest is being shown, 
is that undertaken by the bureau for the development of 
religious education through the study of. music. Mar- 
‘ guerite Woodruff, a graduate of Smith College, has been 
appointed to organize the work of collecting such religious 
music as is of practical use and of fostering appreciation 
of it. The Baltimore Y. W. C. A. is heartily taking hold 
of the plan, and intends to perfect a music department. 

$20,000 OrcAN To Be A. E. F. MEMORIAL. 


The Seventh Baptist Church congregation, whose edifice ’ 


was recently burned, is to erect a $20,000 organ in the new 
building as a memorial to the men of the church who 
served in the American Expeditionary Forces. Decision 
to make the organ a memorial to these men was taken at 
a meeting of the congregation on Sunday, May 4. The 
organ will be inlaid on one side with sixty stars, represent- 
ing the men who answered the call to the colors, and on 
the other side there will be fifty-seven stars for those who 
returned. Immediately in front of the organ there will be 
set three handsome gold stars for those who died in the 
service, 
SuMMER SESSION AT PEABODY. 

The summer session of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music will open on July 7 and continue six weeks. 
strong staff of teachers has been selected, each depart- 
ment being directed by one of the conservatory instructors. 
George F. Boyle will be in charge of the piano department, 
with Henrietta Holthaus, Mabel Thomas, Elizabeth Coul- 
son and Carlotta Heller as assistants. Mr. Boyle will also 
conduct classes in musical interpretation; Miss Coulson, 
classes in pedagogy. Instruction on the organ is to 
given by Harold R. Phillips. Adelin Fermin will head the 
Singing department, and J. C. Van Hulsteyn the violin. 
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Gustav Strube, conductor of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, is to instruct in harmony and composition. 


Gatui-Curci, May 22. 
A musical event that is attracting considerable atten- 


‘tion is the visit of Galli-Curci at Ford’s Opera House here 


on May 22. Her assisting artists will be Manuel Beren- 
guer, flutist, and Homer Samuels, pianist. 
Katie Bacon’s REcITAL. 

_Katie Bacon’s last of her present fine series of five 
piano recitals in Arundell Hall took place on the evening 
of May 7. Her program consisted of Mozart’s rondo in 
A minor, op. 111; Beethoven’s sonata in C minor; Brahms’ 
variations and fugue on a theme by Handel, op. 24; De- 
bussy’s prelude, sarabande and toccata, and Liszt’s 
“Mephisto” waltz. 

BorNSHEIN ANP CONRADI ON PEaBopy FAcutrty. 

An announcement of more than ordinary interest to local 
music lovers is that Director Harold Randolph, of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, has appointed Franz C. 
Bornshein, violinist, and Austin Conradi, pianist, both 
graduates of the conservatory, as members of the faculty 
Both young musicians are Baltimoreans and enjoy repu- 
tations that are international. Mr. Bornshein sprang into 
national prominence when he was awarded the W. W. 
Kimball prize of $100 for one of his mixed choruses, and 
which prize was given through the Chicago Madrigal 
Club. R. N. H. 
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CANTON IN READINESS FOR CARUSO 


Morgana and Breeskin to Assist 

Canton, Ohio, May 6.—While the program for the 
Enrico Caruso concert here May 16 has not been received 
by the local committee as yet, word has come that the 
heaviest tenor arias in his repertory will be given. The 
People’s Musical Course of the Y. M. C. A., under whose 
auspices Caruso will appear, has been notified that encores 
will be given liberally and that it is possible, if the rec 
tion accorded is all that can be desired, that Canton will 
be on the next tour of the tenor. Several selections by 
Nina Morgana, the American soprano, will be given the 
night of the concert. Breeskin, the violinist, is also booked 
for the night of May 16, 

All is in readiness for the engagement, the City Audi- 
torium, the largest city owned stadium in the State, now 
being put in shape. The advance sale is remarkably good, 
the subscribers to the Musical Course having taken a great 
many of the seats now set aside under the season con- 
tracts. J. J. FB. 


Morrisey Re-engaged for New York Church 

Marie Morrisey, the popular young American singer, 
has just begun her fifth year as contralto soloist at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City, at an 
increase in salary. 














MARDONES 


Some Remarkable Press Tributes Received by the 








1919. 


Metropolitan’s Magnificent Basso—His Rich and 
Majestic Voice Now a Permanent Feature of 
the Metropolitan Season—Hailed Every- 
where as the Legitimate Successor 
of Plancon and De Reszke 


“That excellent basso, José Mardones.”—Philadelphia Press, January 22, 


“Of course the rich voice of Mr. Mardones made the utterances of the old 
Hebrew (‘Samson and Dalilah’) exceedingly effective.”—New York Globe, March 


20, 1919. 


“A wonderful Basilio.”—Philadelphia Press, February 5, 1919. 
“His enormous rich voice outrolled thunderous syllables.”—Philadelphia 


Public Ledger, February 5, 1919. 


“Sefior Mardones as Don Basilio sang the matchless ‘Calumnia’ aria descrip- 
tive of how slander can grow from a whisper to thunder tones so well that he almost 
justified Signor Malatesta’s interpolation that the end of the world had come.”— 


New York Tribune, February 28, 1919. 


“The deep rich voice of José Mardones counted heavily in the Abbot’s role 
(‘La Forza del Destino’) and the first long duet with Leonora went so smoothly 
and so beautifully that the scene was broken by the demonstration of the audience 
till repeated acknowledgment had been made.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


March 26, 1919. . 


“José Mardones, whose magnificent basso voice was once more heard with fine 
effect in his splendid portrayal of the Abbot.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


March 26, 1919. 


“Mr. Mardones made a noble and venerable figure of the Abbot and his sing- 
. ing was:truly a benediction.” —New York Globe, November 16, 1918. 


“José Mardones was Brother Pimen in “Boris Godunoff’ at the Metropolitan 
last night singing and acting with his customary distinction.” —New York Evening 


World, December 14, 1918. 


“José Mardones as Ramfis (‘Aida’) was the most artistic principal in the cast, 
his noble basso being at its best.” New York World, January 2, 1919. 


“The Spanish basso’s voice and singing last night were again most admirable.” 


—New York Globe, April 8, 1919. 


“His noble voice and dignified style (as Archibaldo in ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’) 
were again heard to advantage. The impersonation is one of his best, filled with 
passionate pathos and real tragedy.” —New York Sun, April 8, 1919. 


ENGAGED FOR SPRINGFIELD AND NORFOLK FESTIVALS MAY, 1919 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and with Orchestra Next Fall and Spring of 1920 
Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 


Mr. Mardones Makes Columbia Records 
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Edwin Franko Goldman’s Career 


Edwin Franko Goldman was born in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, January 1, 1878. His parents were born in New 
Orleans, La.; both were musical, having studied violin and 
piano in Europe for many years. His father never fol- 
lowéd the musical profession; but his mother, one of the 
celebrated Franko family, appeared in public as a young 
girl up to the time of her marriage. Thus, it will readily 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 
Conductor of the New York Military Band. 
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be seen that Mr. Goldman comes naturally to a musical 
career. Nahan and Sam Franko are his uncles. 

Mr. Goldman showed very early his talent for music, 
beginning the study of the cornet at about eight years of 
age. At fourteen, young Goldman took an examination 
for admission to the National Conservatory of Music, and 
passed so successfully that he was awarded the scholar- 
ship. At this time, the renowned Bohemian composer, 
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Antonin Dvorak, was director of the conservatory, and 
Mr. Goldinan studied under him for one year. At fifteen, 
he was already prominent as a soloist, and it was at this 
time that Jules Levy, the celebrated cornetist; accepted 
him as a free pupil because of his unusual talent. At 
seventeen, Mr. Goldman was engaged as cornetist- for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, where he remained for ten 
years. He has made several tours of the country, having 
been to the Coast five times. In 1906, he went to Califor- 
nia with the Metropolitan, and was there during the earth- 
quake, At the time of his engagement with the Metro- 
politan, he was the youngest member ever to have held 
such a responsible position in that organization. Since re- 
signing from the Metropolitan, ten years ago, he has de- 
voted most of his time to conducting his band and or- 
chestra, and to writing. Part of his time is also given to 
teaching, and he has pupils from every part of the United 
States, most of whom are professional players. 

Mr. Goldman has never been abroad; all of his educa- 
tion has been acquired in America. He has been giving 
concerts at Columbia University for the past six years. 
During the past seven or eight seasons he has conducted 
the orchestra at all the big affairs given by The Bo- 
hemians. Mr. Goldman is one of the board of. trustees 
of this organization. 

As a cornetist, his name has long been famous, and he 
has written many books pertaining to cornet playing in 
particular, and to music in general. He has written some 
stirring marches and various other concert numbers. As a 
conductor, his fame is being greatly increased. It was 
upon his suggestion to the board of trustees of Columbia 
University, that this series of concerts was undertaken. 
Mr. Goldman is one of the leading experts in the country 
on all matters pertaining to bands and the playing of wind 
instruments. 

Mr. Goldman is a man of unusual personal charm and 
magnetism. His winning smile and friendly cordiality 
have won him friends in all walks of life, in his profession 
and out of it. He has that happy knack of “niaking friends” 
and “being friends” with his pupils, with his musicians, and 
with his audiences. He has unusual tact and discretion, 
combined with a gentle, steady perseverance which rarely 
fails té attain its object! Thus, Mr. Goldman has’ been 
much sought after in many high and interesting circles 
for the difficult task of arranging social functions. He is 
a man of keen perception, accurate judgment and level 
headed business ability. Those who know him well are 
confident that he will go far in this chosen work. 


Louis Cornell Returns from Italy 


Louis Cornell, the well known young American con- 
cert pianist, who enlisted in the United States Army 
Ambulance Service in the fall of 1917, and went over- 
seas in June, 1918, returned to New York on April 23. 

While in Italy Mr. Cornell had some thrilling experi- 
ences driving an ambulance in the Italian Alps. He 
served on the Asiago plateau, only one mile from the 
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city of Asiago, the famous Italian summer resort; Asi- 
ago is now in complete ruins. He also served in the 
battle of Vittorio Veneto as well as with the army of 
occupation in the Trentino. He was decorated by 
General G. Cennellay, of the Twelfth Italian Army 
Corps, with the Croce di Guerra for meritorious serv- 
ice under fire. 

Mr. Cornell is taking a trip to the West to visit his 
family, after which he will return to New York, his 
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LOUIS CORNELL, 
Concert pianist. = 
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former field of professional activity, to resume his 
classes and prepare programs for an extensive tour 
which he contemplates undertaking next fall. 

As is well known, Mr. Cornell was formerly assist- 
ant to Rudolph Ganz, both in this country and in 
Europe, and, owing to the demands made on Mr. Ganz’s 
time, Mr. Cornell will number among his pupils many 
who have studied with Mr. Ganz. 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB’S SIXTEENTH ANNUAL WHITE BREAKFAST AND PEACE JUBILEE, WALDORF-ASTORIA, MAY 3, 1919 


Members of the Rubinstein Club and their guests assembled for the Siateenth Annual White Breakfast and “Peace Jubilee” on May 3, in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. Mrs. William Rogers Chapman and her distinguished guests may be noted at the long table on the dais in the rear. An extended account of this event appeared in 


last week's issue of the Musical Courier and mention was then made of the presence of the famous carrier dove. 


This dove brought a megsage which Mrs. Chapman read to the 1,000 


assembled people, an acrostic on the World Peace. The dove was kindly loaned for the occasion by Arthur L. Vincent, superintendent of the Belnord. After the message was delivered, 
the dove was released and flew away home to ite nest at the head of the great Victory Loan parade, which was taking place at the same time on Fifth Avenue. The breakfast was one of 


the most enjoyable in the annals of this well known and conservative organization. 


The spirit of its theme accorded with the spirit of the day, making it indeed a memorable Peace Jubi- 


lee. The invited list of honor guests were: Major General John F. O’Ryan, Brigadier General Cornelius Vanderbilt, Frances Alda, Helen Boswell, Mrs. John Lewis Childs, Mrs. Abram 











I, Kikus, Hon, Abram I, Hikus, Brigadier General Charles I, Debevoise, Fay Foster, Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs. William Henry Hays, James H. Heron, Mrs. Leonard L. Hill, Mrs. Harry 

#. Lilly, Mrs, Howard MacNutt, Mrs, A, N. Palmer, Major James Pilcher, Mrs. James Piloher, Mrs. Benjamin F. Prince, La Princess Lwoff, Captain A. Price Simmonds, Mrs. A. 

Price Simmonds, Emma C, Thursby, Mrs, Ralph Trautman, Mrs, Cora V. Trow, Mrs. CO. V. Twiss, Mme. Viafora, Mrs. Barrett H. Witherbee, Commissioner F. A. Wallis, Mrs. Charles 8. 

Whitman, Mre, Henry Wise Wood, Mme. Chirga Yada, Mana-Zucca, Dr. Oscar H. L. Mason, of California; Redfern Hollingshead, of London; First Lieutenant Gaylord W. Elliott, 
U. 8. R.; “Our Boys from Overseas,’ “and the officers of the club. 
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Dudley Buck Summer Classes Start June 10 


Dudley Buck needs no introduction as a teacher of 
voice, having held a position in the front ranks of 
America’s best known singing teachers for many 
years. His success as a builder of abused voices has 
been unparalleled, and the many well known singers 
now appearing before the public prove the soundness 
of his system. 

lor many years past Mr Buck has had in his summer 
classes pupils from all over the country. Many sing- 
ers and teachers who naturally could only study during 
the vacation sought Mr. Buck for his remarkable 
knowledge of the pathology of the voice, his lucid ex- 
planations of the power of breath control, and how the 
resonance of the head cavities can be attained through 
his system of a breath clutch. 

Mr. Buck does not deem it necessary for the singer 
to have an infinite knowledge of physiology, but he 
does consider it absolutely essential that the voice 
teacher should. In fact, he hopes to see the day when 
the vocal teacher will be obliged to pass an examina- 
tion before competent medical judges, so as to show 
his knowledge of the respiratory tract, the action of the 
muscles that govern inspiration and expiration, the dif- 
ference between abdominal, diaphragmatic, costal and 
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vocal teacher, who will hold his summer session 
from June 10 to August 10. 


Eminent 


clavicular breathing, etc., thereby saving many beau- 
tiful voices. 

The voice is an automatic instrument, and, if the 
physical laws that govern it are only understood, one 
can be absolutely sure of good results. A singer who 
breathes with the upper part of the trunk and either 
forgets or is ignorant of the fact that the lower part is 
vastly more important, will never go very far along the 
road to success. Interferences, in fact most vocal 
troubles, are curable only through breath control. The 
diaphragm, with its powerful co-ordinate and co-oper- 
ative muscles, must control the breath, allowing the 
throat to remain free, the vocal cords to have. their 
normal play, and the breath to soar unimpeded into the 
super-laryngeal cavities. Only in this way can the 
fundamental tone receive its completement of over- 
tones without which no tone can be beautiful. When 
this is obtained, a man’s soul can speak through his 
voice and his message becomes a real one. 

Mr. Buck will again hold his summer classes from 
June to until August 10. Class lessons at special rates 
will be given; also a class for the discussion of all voice 
subjects will be held weekly during the summer term. 
The discussion class is free to all pupils. 

For reservations and further information address 
Elsie T. Cowen, secretary, 50 West Sixty-seventh street, 
New York. 


A Musicale at the Sadler-Elliott Studio 


On Sunday evening, April 27, the joint studio of Zo 
Elliott and Willy de Sadler, New York, was the scene of 
a very pleasant musicale, in the program of which pupils 
of Mr. de Sadler participated. Thornley Jobe, a young 
tenor from the South who has just completed his military 
service, has an unusually promising voice and a good 
knowledge of how to sing. Genevieve Blancard displayed 
a very agreeable soprano voice and showed that her vocal 
training had been a thorough one. Besides her aria, Miss 
Blancard sang the duet from the first act of «“Carmen” 
with Zo Elliott. Mr. Elliott is more widely known as the 
composer of the famous “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” 
but he has a most sympathetic tenor voice, and, under 
Mr. de Sadler’s direction, is making great progress as a 
vocalist: He also contributed an aria from Massenet’s 
“Manon,” delightfully sung, and with Charles Heckel, bari- 
tone, a duet from “La Forza del Destino.’ Mr. Heckel 
has a voice of manly quality, well trained, and sang the 
Prologue from “Pagliacci” effectively, also joining Miss 
Blancard in a duet from the same opera after she had 
again shown the excellence of her vocal training in the 
“Bird Song.” “An interesting number of the program was 
the polonaise from “Mignon” sung by Ruth Miller, not 
the Ruth Miller formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, but a young lady of the same name from Brooklyn, 
who four years ago, only thirteen years old, began work 
with Mr. de Sadler and who now proves to be an excellent 
artist* pupil. She also gave an aria from “The Magic 
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Flute,” and showed herself to be well trained in the art of 
coloratura. To end the program, Sofie Hammer, a singer 
known in Norway, who has been coaching with Mr. 
de Sadler since she came to this country, sang Norwegian 
folksongs to the great delight of the large company which 
was present and which evinced its approval of everything 
on the program in no uncertain manner. 

Mr. de Sadler, coming here as a stranger at the begin- 
ning of the war, has made a distinct place for himself in 
the New York pedagogical world. 


Bethlehem Bach Festival Plans 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir, reports that he is greatly pleased with the progress 
of the singers in preparation for the fourteenth Bach 
Festival, to be held at Lehigh University, June 6 and 7. 
The entire chorus scems to be devoting itself to the work 
with more enthusiasm and energy than ever before. The 
choir now includes a number of soldiers who have re- 
turned from service. They are perfectly at home in the 
B minor mass, which is the annual second day offering of 
the Bethlehem singers. They are, however, requiring spe- 
cial study in learning the eight cantatas that will be ren- 
dered on the first day of the festival. These are: Friday 
(4 p. m.), “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” “I With My 
Cross-Staff Gladly Wander,” “O Teach Me, Lord, My 
Days to Number,” and “The Lord Is a Sun and Shield”; 
Friday (8 p. m.), “Bide With Us,” “Strike, Oh, Strike, 
Long Looked for Hour,” “Thou Guide of Israel,” and 
“O Light Everlasting.” 


N. Y. S. M. T..A. Examinations 


Frank Wright, president of’ the New_York State Music 
Teachers’ Association and chairmag of the examination 
committee, gives notice thatthe annual examination for 
certificate of associate membership in the association will 
be held ‘luring the month of June. The association was 
reorganized in 1918 so as to place the membership on a 
permanent basis, and, as in the case of the American Guild 
ot Organists, voluntary examinations were agreed upon 
in order that candidates might prove their fitness for 
membership. There are examinations in three classes, for 
teachers of piano, of singing, and of violin. The asso- 
ciation has issued details of the examination requirements, 
which can be obtained by any one interested on application 
to Mr. Wright, whose address is 46 Grace Court, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 


Alfred Hertz Here 


Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco Or- 
chestra, is in New York for a fortnight’s visit, after 
which he will return to the Pacific Coast and spend his 
summer motoring through the Northwest and Canada 
with Mrs, Hertz. Under its new president, John D. 
McKee, the San Francisco Orchestra is making prep- 
arations for a banner season next winter, and Mr. Hertz 
predicts big things for the organization of which he 
has just been reappointed conductor. 
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. YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


and two of his enthusiastic artists, Florence Macbeth, prima 


donna coloratura of the Chicago Opera Association, and 

Lenora Sparkes, lyric soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 

Company, taken in Riverside Drive Park near the Yeatman 
Criffith studios, 





Aborn Opera School Pupil at Rotary Club 


Devora Nadvorney, contralto, who appeared so suc- 
cessfully in the Aborn Opera Company performances 
in Brooklyn last. week, sang solos in Russian at the 
last meeting of the Rotary Club of New York. She 
preceded each song with remarks as to the meaning 
and was warmly applauded. The day was devoted to 
Russia and the Russians; Nathaniel Nicolai was chair- 
man. 


Rents Ocean Grove Auditorium for Summer 


The Van Hugo Musicai Bureau of New York has rent- 
ed the Ocean Grove Auditorium for Saturday evenings 
during the summer, beginning July 5 up to and including 
August 30 and for Labor Day evening, September 1. The 
bureau is managing the Baltimore and Philadelphia ap- 
pearances of the Scotti Grand Opera Company. 
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Marion Green Triumphs in “Monsieur Beaucaire” 


Sparse reports by cable had reached this country recently 
of the great success achieved by Marion Green, the Ameri- 
can baritone, in the Birmingham and London productions 
of Messager’s “Monsieur Beaucaire,” a new opera based 
on the famous story by Booth Tarkington which Richard 
Mansfield used to act in this country as a drama, The 
cables told curtly that Marion Green, who, previous to his 
present engagement in England, never acted on the oper- 
atic stage, was little short of sensational in his histrionic 
presentment. These reports now are fully corroborated 
by newspaper clippings received in New York. Perhaps 
the most important of these is from the pen of Ernest 
Newman, the celebrated critic, who, after speaking of the 
unusually capable cast and saying that for once he was 
able to sit through a light opera and not keep wishing that 
the actors would go away for a few years and learn to 
sing says: “Marion Green made his Beaucaire singularly 
fascinating and distinguished, He is something exceptional 
in light opera, both as actor and singer. His Beaucaire 
is the central thing in the performance. He is singularly 
graceful and courtly, he has an excellent singing voice, and 
his finished technic of acting is a joy to the eye. He al- 
ways obtains his effects with the minimum of effort; noth- 
ing shows his mastery more conclusively than the way he 
has of becoming, not louder, but quieter when a vital point 
has to be driven further home.” 

Mr. Green is very happy over his great success, and con- 
siders the strangest part of it the fact that, although he 
never has acted before, the critics, the stage manager, and 
even the rest of the company, do not believe his statement 
to that effect. “Monsieur Beaucaire” is to be heard in 
America next season, and doubtless the fine cast (which 
includes also Maggie Teyte) which now is presenting the 
opera in England will be heard also in this country. 

Mr. Green’s engagement for the London production 
came about through his manager, Gertrude F. Cowen, who 
not only negotiated the matter managerially, but also was 
instrumental in securing passports for the baritone at a 
time when it was exceedingly difficult for any one to leave 
this country for England except on the most important 
political business. 





Roeder Pupils at Wanamaker Auditorium 


The annual appearance in a matinee of selected pu- 
pils of Carl M. Roeder, the piano specialist, at Wana- 
maker Auditorium, took place this year April 30, when 
six appeared in a varied program. As this program. is 
probably representative of the sort of music used by 
Mr. Roeder, and gives a definite idea of the capability 
of his pupils, it is reprinted here: 

Rhapsodie, op. 79, G minor (Brahms), etude, F sharp (Arenski), 
Agnes Ligan; two yreludes, op. 28, B hat, berceuse, waltz, op. 42, 
A flat (Chopin), Helen D., ittner; bouree (Bach-Saint-Saéns), 
deux petit valse Espagnol (Granados), “Waldesrauchen” (Liszt), 
Ruth Nelson; concerto, D minor (first movement) (Mozart), ca- 
denza by Beethoven, Dorothy Roeder; romanza (Francesca Celia), 
“Pres du Ruisseau” (Stojowski), Eleanor Anderson; barcarolle 
(Moszkowski), intermezzo, E major (Brahms), “Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise” (Liszt), Olive C. Hampton. 

Following three pieces on the organ by J. Thurston 
Noe, Agnes Iligan played, showing thoroughness and 
bright promise for*the future. She has a firm touch 
and snappy style. Helen D. Wittner played with 
dainty as well as crisp touch, clear technic and finish. 
Ruth Nelson possesses vigor and grace, combining 
these qualities in her four pieces. Dorothy Roeder is a 
most musical child; she has fleet, strong fingers and re- 
liable memory, and earned a double recall. Eleanor 
Anderson plays with sentiment and accuracy, and de- 
served the hearty applause. Olive C. Hampton is a 
finished pianist, playing with singing tone, real feeling 
and distinct style, The tenth “Hungarian” rhapsodie 
(popularized by Paderewski) she gave especially well. 
All the pianists. are evidently sincere students, for 
they presented their numbers trom memory, and with 
such ease and freedom from affectation or effort that it is 
a delight to see them perform. Mr. Roeder furnished 
the orchestral accompaniment on a second piano, as 
usual, and the large audience listened with close atten- 
tion and every evidence of satisfaction. Mr. Roeder’s 
second recital will be given Saturday, May 10, at 2.30 


p. m. 


Mary Jordan—Two Hours—$25,000 in Bonds 

With a record of $25,000 worth of bonds sold in two 
hours, Mary Jordan, the contralto, is in line for honorable 
mention in the ranks of those who are helping to pay for 
the war. There are many people who do not seem to 
mind the country’s debt so long as the world is big enough 
to overlook them when the balancing of the books is in 
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order. But, on the other hand, there are splendid, en- 
thusiastic souls who are ever ready to assume the obliga- 
tions left lying around by the others—and Mary Jordan is 
one of them. She has not only bought bonds, but by her 
persuasive eloquence she has also induced many others also 
to buy. And she does not intend to stop at her present 
record, for to be able to do still better is her motto in 
selling—as well as in singing. 


Liten to Conduct Classes in French Diction 


Carlo Liten, the Belgian actor, who has been heard in 
recital and with many of the leading orchestras, has de- 
cided to postpone his departure for Belgium until the fall, 
in order to become one of the faculty for the summer 
school which Miss Mason is giving at The Castle, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., during July and August. He will undertake 
master classes in French diction. His stay on the other 
side will be a brief one, as he will remain only long enough 
to get together the company of French and Belgian actors 
for the tour of America which will begin in November. 
The leading feature of his repertory will be Verhaeren’s 
“Le Cloitre,” a novelty for this country, in which he had 
great success in London. 





Nettie Snyder to Teach in New York 
Nettie Snyder, who stayed in New York several months 
last winter, reopened her class in St. Paul this week. 
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Next September Mrs. Snyder will take a house in New 
York and start her teaching in the metropolis. This win- 
ter she worked every forenoon while in New York with 
some of the leading singers here. She refuses at the 
present time to say who they were until she starts in for 
good, as matiy pupils left other teachers and, as expressed 
hy Mrs, Snyder, “Nobody is a pupil of mine until they 
have worked at’ least a year.” rs. Snyder has reopened 
her summer home, the Crossroads, a show place in the 
Northwest, where she will hold her summer class, which, 
from enrolments already received, will prove the largest 
in the history of Mrs. Snyder’s popular St. Paul studios. 


Wadler Plays at Belasco Theater 


Mayo Wadler, violinist, had the honor of being one of 
the artists to participate in the first national meeting of 
the George Washington Memorial Association, which 
took place at the Belasco Theater, New York, Sunday, 
April 27. Hon. David Jayne Hill was the chairman, while 
Gen. M. M. Black and Admiral Henry T. Mayo were the 
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principal speakers. Mr. Wadler very appropriately 
played the “Negro Lament,” by Clarence C. White, and 
“Uncle Rastus,” and “Indian Snake Dance,” by Cecil 
Burleigh. ‘That his playing and his typical American way 
were thoroughly appreciated by the audience was cvident 
by the hearty applause which followed each number. 
Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo-soprano, and James Goddard, 
bass, were the other artists on the program. 


Eddy Brown’s Amusing Experience 


It is quite unusual to find among the prominent violin- 
ists one who is an ardent lover and reader of good books. 
On the other hand, pianists of note frequently manifest a 
veritable craving for the absorption of literary food. 
Happily, however, Eddy Brown belongs to the unusual 
class of violinists. He has, of late years, developed a vo- 
racious appetite for reading, being particularly fond of 
works dealing with profound subjects. History, ancient 
and modern, has also great attraction for him. He has 
already started collecting rare books, and is constantly on 
the lookout for more. 

During his rambies about town he often visits obscure 
book shops, in the hope of picking up something worth 
while. Last season, while touring down South, he stopped 
in one of the larger cities long enough to spend an entire 
afternoon examining the dusty shelves of a big second 
hand book store, which, by the way, also carried « good 
sized stock of new books. After an exhaustive search 
he purchased about a dozen old and interesting volumes, 
by various authors and on diverse subjects, requesting 
their 1mmediate delivery at his hotel. 

Upon his return to his rooms, he found the expected 
package and eagerly opened it. In looking over the books, 
he was alniost convulsed with laughter. This is wliat he 
found: Six copies of Maeterlinck’s “Life of the Bee,” one 
copy of the “Autobiography of Hector, the Dog,” by E. 
R. Young, and three copies of John Mitchell’s “The 
Herring.” He at once sat down and wrote the following 
note to the book dealer: 

Dear Sir: 

Evidently you have made a mistake in addressing your packages. 
for the one you sent me contained the biographies of tx bees, one 
dog and several herrings. I am already familiar with the life of 
one bee, written by Maeterlinck, and might become interested in 
learning what it means to lead a dog’s life, as told by “Hector, 
the Dog,” but as for those herrings—smoked, pickled or otherwise— 
1 prefer to leave them to the tender mercies of the delicatessen 


man. Please rectify mistake and oblige, Yours truly, 
(Signed) Eppy Brown. 


Campanari and Musin Accompany Pupils 


Giuseppe Campanari and Ovide Musin recently presented 
pupils at the Ovide Musin Studios, 51 West Seventy-sixth 
street, New York City. Both artists then appeared in a 
capacity entirely different from that which has accorded 
them world wide reputations as operatic baritone and violin 
virtuoso, for to the surprise and pleasure of the guests, 
Mr. Campanari played the piano accompaniments to the 
vocal numbers of his pupil, Mrs. Van Dyk-Honore, as one 
to whom the technic of that instrument holds no secrets. 
In like manner Mr. Musin accompanied his violin pupil, 
Anna Moya Bowers, in a way to put in the shade many 
professional accompanists. The accuracy, verve and in- 
spiration to the soloists as demonstrated by the two great 
artists added very much to the effect of their singing and 
playing. 

Mts. Van Dyk-Honore has a superb voice and while in 
New York availed herself of the opportunity of reviewing 
her operatic repertory with Mr. Campanari before return- 
ing to Brussels, and this most enjoyable program was ar- 
ranged to demonstrate her art. Repeated recalls and en- 
cores were demanded of this charming artist, which was 
very gratifying to her celebrated teacher. The hall was 
beautifully bedecked with flowers and palms. 

Anna Moya Bowers was in fine fettle as to tone and 
technic and acquitted herself so well that she was warmly 
complimented by the connoisseurs present, who were sur- 
prised that she is not already playing in public. Mr. Musin 
considers it wise, however, not to hurry her debut and this 
young girl artist also thinks it best to go slowly but surely 
in developing her art and musical knowledge. Miss Ryman 
played the piano very prettily and an exceptionally fine 
number was added to the program by Dorothy Kemp, who 
contributed the preludes by Rachmaninoff. A banquet was 
served after the concert and dancing followed. 


Fort Collins (Col.) Hears Marie Morrisey 
_ Marie Morrisey, the American contralto, who has been 
in the West on a most successful concert tour, was sched- 
uled to make her first public appearance in Fort Collins, 
Col., on May 13. 
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Malkin. Believes in a Singing Pianism 

To Manired Malkin, the piano is not only the “petit or- 
chestre,” put the “petit orchestre chantante,” the little sing- 
ing orchestra. 

It is by his great variety of tone and the manipulation 
of tonal qualities that he so uniquely reflects the shades of 
emotional mooa of the composition he is interpreting. Like 
an artist inixing his colors on the palette, so Mr. Malkin 
colors and blends his range of tones, from the sonorous 
bass to the ringing treble, with a variety of effects, from 
the thrilling and gripping to the subtlest shades of feeling. 
The average music lover calls his “a wonderful touch,” 
but it is more; it is a magic touch, fe Poe which the com- 
position becomes endowed with life. His is an art in 
which every note is played in the spirit of the composi- 
tion, so that the work is re-created anew, with fresh blood 
coursing through its veins. One may hear him in the 
poetry of a Chopin nocturne, the soulful utterances of a 
Beethoven sonata; the prcfound depths of a Bach fugue, 
or the delicate impressionism of a Debussy prelude, and 
be wafted heavenward as each in turn is vitalized under 
his touch. It is this vivid depiction of their contents, by 
the presentation of each tone poem, that readily ‘dentifies 
the poetic interpretations he weaves about them; in this 
lies the consummation of his art. Mr. Malkin is by token 
of this gift no one-composer interpreter, but one who 
gives to each, from Bach to Debussy, the peculiar vital 
spark which makes the listener feel the composer’s emo- 
tions as he meant to convey them. As a natural sequence, 
the auditor, in rapt attention, hears and sees a gallery of 
living, moving thoughts that never fail to hypnotize him 
into feeling their existence. The music thus imparted is a 
source of personal expression in which performer and 
composer become one. He is Chopin when he plays Cho- 
pin, and Bach when he plays Bach; and so with every 
composer he plays, there is a complete fusion with the 
very essence and spirit. 

To know Mr. Maikin, his romantic spirit, sincerity and 
devotion to his art, is to know an artist of profcund poetic 
feeling, to whom the various intensities of emotion that 
he expresses are tangible realities. It is this devotion to 
his art which brings him forward again in concert work 
after a period of retirement. A series of recitals are to 
be given by him in New York next season, and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that the country at large will have the pleas- 
ure of hearing him. Certain it is, however, that he will 
devote much of his time to concert work from now on, 
so that the rare privilege of hearing. him again, the full- 
ness and expressiv eness of his tone, which has earned him 
the repute of “singing pianist,” is assured. 





Jim Europe Killed 


Lieut. James Reese—familiarly known as Jim Europe— 
leader of a band which specialized in jazz music and which 
was making a concert trip through the United States, died 
in Boston on May 8 as the result of a knife wound in the 
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neck intlicted upon him by Herbert Wright, drummer in 
the band, with whom he is said to have had an altercation. 

Europe, a negro musician of prominence, gained special 
attention when he went tc Europe as the head of one of 
the regimental bands so famous for its jazz that it was in- 
vited to play before General Pershing and President Poin- 
cairé. 


Students Give Recital at College of Music 


A. Fraemcke and C. Hein, directors of the New York 
College of Music and the affiliated American Conser- 
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vatory, had reason for pride in the program given at 
the college, April 30. Four violinists, three pianists, 
two singers and a remarkable little harpist, Anna Pinto, 
were heard. She played with astonishing technic and 
style five oldtime pieces by Palestrina, Rameau, etc., 
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arranged for the modern harp by A. Francis Pinto. 
Joseph Meresco made a hit with Mendelssohn's G mi- 
nor concerto, the accompaniment played by David Gin- 
den, another college pupil. Luella Lindsay, violinist, 
substituted for Harriet D. Walker, playing Hubay’s 
“Hejre Kati” brilliantly. The recital was undoubted! 
the best of the season, every number going well. 
Others who gave pleasure in their share of the pro- 
gram were Gladys Olson, Sidney Rotkowitz, Pauline 
Schilp, Dorothea Johnson, Olivia C. Ribstein, Adele 
Muys and Pearl Weinstein. 

Friday evening, May 23, the junior class will give a 
recital. 

Carl Hein, co-director with Mr. Fraemcke, has just 
received a medal and diploma from the World’s Fair 
Exposition authorities, San Francisco, awarded him for 
his services on the international jury. 


Change of Dates for Godowsky Master Classes 


In order to accommodate the large influx of pupils, 
many of whom could not avail themselves of the earlier 
sessions at first announced, the dates of the famous Go- 
dowsky master classes have been changed and now will 
be as follows: The master classes are to commence in 
Los Angeles May 26 and continue there until June 28: 
the classes in San Francisco will begin July 17 and end 
pani August 9. For terms and particulars regarding the 
Los Angeles session of the Godowsky peter classes, ad- 
dress L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, 
Cal. For terms and particulars regarding the San Fran- 
cisco session of the Godowsky master classes address 
Selby C. Oppenheimer, Sherman, Clay & Co» Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. The enrollment in the Godowsky 
master classes is divided into active and listening pupils. 
The principle on which they are conducted is designed to 
insure the greatest possible progress for the students in 
the comparatively short period of the session. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Lazaro—a Daughter 


There is a new member of the Second Generation Club 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mr. and Mrs. Hipo- 
lito Lazaro are receiving congratulations on the birth of 
a baby daughter. Just a few days after Miss Lazaro made 
her debut, Mr. Lazaro was called upon to go to Atlanta 
with the company. As soon as possible, however, he re- 
turned home to become better acquainted with his little 
daughter. The baby has not yet been named, as both Mr. 
and Mrs. Lazaro wish to hold the christening festivities 
in Cuba, whieh was Mrs. Lazaro’s home before her mar- 
riage to the tenor, and where they are soon going. Mr. 
Lazaro is to sing with the Bracale Opera Company there. 
Mrs. Lazaro was formerly Juanita Alamieda, daughter of 
a wealthy planter of Santiago. 
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The MUSICAL COURIER is publishing in this 
issue interviews by Richard Strauss and Arthur 
Nikisch, given to the special correspondent of this 
paper, sar Searchinger, who went abroao under 

* Instructions to be the first American musical corre- 
spondent toe enter Berlin. He succeeded, and the 
MUSICAL COURIER congratulates itself upon its 
foresight and initiative and congratulates Mr. Search- 
inger upon his pluck and enterprise. The article itself 
ie full of details of the Revolution and gives a vivid 
and arresting picture of Berlin in the desolate days 
of the downfall of the once proud German Empire. 
Strauss’ declaration that “Germany needs no sym- 
pathy or assistance from official American commiser- 
ators,” that the Kaiser was a musical dilettant, that 
war will have no influence on German music, that the 
tonal art will flourish in improved fashion under the 
new ment, that the sadness of the Germans 
is abysmal—these and a multitude of other interesting 
phases of the Searchinger article justify the MUSICAL 
COURIER In believing It to be one of the most strik- 
ing news stories ever published In these columns. 











Did Washington become great because, or in 
spite of the fact that he knew nothing about music? 
a 

The Leipsic publishing firm of Franz Kistner has 
been sold to Carl and Richard Linnemann, propri- 
etors of the C. F. W. Siegel house of the same city. 


A German composer named Hasse has committed 
@ new organ sonata that requires three-quarters of 
an hour for performance. (Ambulances and medi- 
cal service are furnished without charge. ) 

a 

It looks very much as if Germany might be able 
to pay that indemnity after all. The City of 
Mayence has just voted 500,000 marks as annual 
subsidy for the municipal opera house. 


As another earnest outcome of musical growth 
in the Middle West it should be known that the 
University of Kansas (at Lawrence, Kan.) is build- 
ing a new music school and will appropriate for 
it over $15,000 per year beyond the tuition receipts. 


New York’s musical club, the Bohemians, has 
just finished its twelfth season, and its series of in- 
formal musicales and public dinners was as pic- 
turesque and successful as ever. It is a distinct 
achievement for the founders of the club to have 
brought it to its present high standing in the com- 
munity, and one hopes that soon the organization 
may have a national scope and influence along prac- 
tical musical lines. Incorporated in the club is a 
Musicians’ Foundation, “to foster the interests and 
advance the condition and social welfare of pro- 
fessional musicians and to provide voluntary aid 
and assistance to professional musicians and their 
families in case of need.” At present the Founda- 
tion has a fund of about $62,000. Last season 
$7,161.75 was disbursed for needy musicians. 
Contributions of $100 annually may be made by 
patrons, of $25 and $100 by donors, of $1,000 out- 
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right by benefactors, and from $5 to $25 by sub- 
scribers. Contributions may be sent to Sigmund 
Herzog, secretary, 520 West 114th street, New 
‘York. 


ae Snes 

No better evidence of the falsity of stories telling 

of friction in the Farrar-Tellegen family could be 

asked for than the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Tellegen 

are to play together in Goldwya movies this sum- 
mer, 


A on . 
The tour of the Scotti Opera Company has been 


very successful financially as well as artistically and 
the organization will go out for five weeks more 
beginning early in September, previous to the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera, where most of the 
company’s personnel are engaged. 


i 
One of the “stunts” of the next musical season 
will be the performance of the Brahms double con- 
certo by Toscha Seidel and Pablo Casals at a New 
York Symphony Orchestra concert in Buffalo. It 
would not be surprising if the same artists played 
the work in New York later in the season. 


a wees 

During the past three months Anna Case has had 

a unique experience in the course of her concert 

tours, touching three of the corners of the United 

States—at Seattle, Wash., San Diego, Cal. and 

Tampa, Fla.—and over-running the boundaries to 

go away up to St. Johns, New Brunswick, for the 
fourth corner of her tremendous quadrilateral. 

peste arverenine 


The San Carlo Opera Company is willing to 
declare the past musical season the best in history. 
The total gross receipts of Fortune Gallo’s organi- 
zation for 1919-20 reached the sum of $600,000 
last week and there is another fortnight of touring, 
with Washington, D. C., sold out in advance for 
this week (eight performances). 

ie anne 

Believing that in union there is strength, four of 
the leading German publishers of operas and 
operettas have made an agreement to pool their in- 
terests and have also entered into a joint contract 
with the Association of German Writers for the 
Stage. The publishers in question are Felix Bloch 
Estate and Bote & Bock, of Berlin, and The Three 
Masks publication house in Munich. 


ESS ae 
It was decided by the National Musical Man- 
agers’ Association at their latest New York meet- 
ing, to build a new concert hall here, to meet the 
city’s need for a music auditorium of a size between 
Aeolian and Carnegie. One plan suggested was 
for an edifice combining the hall and offices for the 
managers, It is more than likely that the N. M. 
M.A. will be able to interest capital in erecting 
such a building. 
6 
Inadvertently it was implied in the editorial col- 
umns of the Mustcar«Covrier last week that 
Stravinsky is the composer of “Le Coq d’Or.” Of 
course it was a slip of the pen, and the work the 
writer of the paragraph had in mind was “Pe- 
trushka.” We trust that with this clean bill of 
composership both Stravinsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff will be satisfied. (We know that Rimsky- 
Korsakoff is dead.) 
a ee 
It is good news to learn from Joseph Breil that 
his opera, “The Legend,” (heard recently at the 
Metropolitan) will be presented as a regular the- 
atrical road attraction next season from Halifax 
to San Diego. The part of Carmelita will be sung 
by Constance Balfour. At the end of the tour, re- 
ports Mr. Breil, it is his intention to take “The 
Legend” to South America. He has been assured 
of ample financial backing for his plans. 
ecommeessi eit 
The Milwaukee Orchestral Association, which 
has for several years brought the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra to Milwaukee for a series of con- 
certs at the Pabst Theatre, has been greatly 
strengthened by the addition of a number of new 
members and the reorganization of the board of 
directors and officers. At a recent meeting plans 
were formulated which assure the continuation of 
the symphony concert series in Milwaukee for five 
years, backed by a substantial guarantee fund sub- 
scribed by the most influential men and women in 
the city. The board of directors includes as secre- 
tary, Margaret Rice, manager of Arthur Shattuck. 
She is the enterprising and resourceful lady who 
proved that it is possible to book an artist success- 
fully without putting “New York” at the top of her 
office stationery. Negotiations made with the 
management of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
assure ten Milwaukee concerts for next season. The 
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question of soloists was left open until next autumn. 
Miss Rice will be in charge of the local manage- 
ment of the concerts. 


Sees SSS aa 

The Darmstadt Opera produced a new work by 
Humperdinck, “Gaudeamus,” on March 19. The 
composer was present in person, thereby disposing 
of the rumor of his death, widely circulated in 
America last year. Humperdinck’s latest opera is 
declared to be a success. 

-— 

The famous old London Empire, home of the 
musical review and “girlie” shows innumerable, is 
to be pulled down in August, together with the 
Queen’s Hotel, which is next door, to make room 
for a great theatrical structure which will house a 
large theater, a great winter garden and a moving 
picture house. 

anne Sanwa 

A fresh compliment for Rosi Ponselle! So great 
a hit did she make at the Richmond, Va., festival, 
that the management tried to engage her to repeat 
her program on the afternoon following the evening 
of her debut. But she could not do so, for, as it 
was, it took a special train to get her to Charlotte, 
N C., in time to sing there on the evening after her 
Richmond appearance. 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza told us the other day that he 
has a coloratura soprano signed whom he hopes and 
expects to turn out a sensation. He would not tell 
us the name and, although we know it, respecting 
his wishes, we will not repeat it here or give a hint 
of the lady’s identity farther than to say that she is 
coaching at present in the studio of Gennaro Mario- 
Curci and that the announcement of her engage- 
ment appeared exclusively in the MusIcAL COURIER 
several weeks ago. 
~~ 

“Les Concerts Montréalais” is a new society of 
citizens of Montreal recently formed for the pur- 
pose of increasing the number of good concerts in 
Montreal, introducing artists of prominence not 
known to the Canadian metropolis. Among the 
soloists already engaged for the season of 1919-20 
are: Adamo Didur, Guiomar Novaes, Maurice 
Dambois, Salzedo Harp Ensemble and Marie 
Sundelius. Emile Vaillancourt is the director of 
the society and Albert Clerk-Jeannotte, one time 
manager of the Montreal Opera, the New York 
representative. 





Peers Sennen 
Via the Oakland Tribune, of which Roy Harrison 
Danforth is the musical editor, comes the news of 
a new opera by Cadman, called “The Garden of 
Mystery.” The opus is finished save for the final 
touches of orchestration. “The Garden of Mys- 
tery” is in one act and one scene. It is laid in 
Padua in the Middle Ages and is based upon the 
story of Rappacini’s daughter, from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s “Mosses from an Old Manse.” It is 
distinctly American, despite its Latin  scena. 
Nell Richmond Eberhart, who collaborated with 
Cadman in a similar manner in ‘“Shanewis,” has 
prepared the libretto for “The Garden of Mystery.” 
aw Sea 
San Francisco orchestral reports are more than 
favorable. The fine symphonic body of that city 
will enter its new season without indebtedness of 
any kind. Already the fund for 1919-20 has been 
pledged in large part—about $57,000 of the $75,000 
needed. Alfred Hertz, after his splendid and suc- 
cessful work of past years, remains as the con- 
ductor of the S. F. O. The public is unbounded 
in its enthusiasm for the leader. John D. McKee 
succeeds William Sproule as president of the 
orchestral association as the former gentleman has 
not the time to devote to carrying out the large 
plans he cherished. They will find a worthy and 
able executive supporter however, in Mr. McKee, 
a San Franciscan of high artistic purposes and un- 
limited civic pride. 
SEWN EES Sbeaee 2 
“Popular” is a much abused word, but it can 
truly be applied in its best sense to Arthur Middle- 
ton. He is popular with his audiences, which 
speaks for his art; popular with local managers all 
over the country, which speaks for his drawing 
powers; and popular with his fellow artists, which 
speaks for his character. Incidentally some of the 
younger American Metropolitan artists have begun 
to realize how sensible he was to withdraw from 
the opera house in order to devote his entire time 
to concerts and are following his example. Middle- 
ton has what is practically an all-the-year-roun 
season nowadays: although most artists are already 
through until next fall, he still has a substantial 
list of dates ahead of him before the summer house 
at Musicolony can be opened. 
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WITH STRAUSS AND NIKISCH IN BERLIN 


operas from Mozart to the present. ‘Faust’ to my 
mind has never been produced as it should be.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “it needs incidental music 
by Strauss ?” 

He smiled in a way which neither affirmed nor 
denied, but I should not be surprised if that were 
his next great project, and perhaps his last. 

While we talked, another visitor had come, and I 
suddenly discovered that it was within an hour or 
so of opera time. My host was to conduct the first 
instalment of the great Strauss cycle (“Elektra’’) 
at seven, and therefore I took a hasty leave. An 
hour later we were together again—at opposite ends 
of a great auditorium. 


The Royal Box Is Empty 


I went to the performance in a mood of curious 
expectancy. The once “Royal” Opera looks less 
royal—or regal—than ever from the outside. In 
the immediate vicinity are buildings that still show 
the scars of revolution. Hardly a structure on the 
Schlossplatz has gone unscathed and some look as 
though they had had the smallpox. But the Opera 
House has not been touched. On the front portal 
hangs a printed sign that reads: 








PROTECTED 
BY THE 
WORKERS AND SOLDIERS’, 
COUNCIL 











The interior of the house is brilliant, as in peace 
times. Even the illumination is normal ; in privately 
ewned auditoriums it is reduced to about one third. 
My seat was in a box adjoining the late “Royal 
Box”—a yawning emptiness in the center of the 
house. Every other seat was filled. The attention 
of the audience was tense throughout. 

From the orchestral point of view the perform- 
ance was phenomenal; Strauss is certainly a great 
conductor—of his own works at any rate. But one 
could have wished that some of the splendid singers, 
late of the Metropolitan, who are sitting idle in 
New York, were here. The women—Marie Gutheil- 
Schoder, from Vienna, as Elektra, Marie Goetze as 
Clytemnestra and Lilly Halfgren-Waag as Chrys- 
othemis—were vocally mediocre, though dramatic- 
ally splendid. Among the men Josef Schwartz as 
Orestes stood head and shoulders above the rest of 
the cast, in ability as he does in stature. His voice 
is round and resonant and carries even in the soft- 
est passages ; his German enunciation, though he is 
not a native, is perfect, and without the usual Ger- 
man exaggeration of the consonants. 


“Elektra” Now Seems Melodic 


The work itself, after the intervening years of 
ultra-modernity, seems surprisingly melodic. As 
Strauss handled it there was hardly an ugly mo- 
ment in the score; even the things that seemed 
crassest did not offend. The recognition scene and 
Elektra’s final solo passage are transcendently 
beautiful. But with all that, one doubts if the 
opera will live. At the end Strauss was called out 
many times. He had the same tired, shuffling gait 
that I noticed before. There was an “I don’t care” 
manner in all his movements and the aged look was 
even more striking from a distance. 


Skat Infinitum 


“Ariadne auf Naxos” was given in its new, 
purely operatic form. As already told, Strauss has 
recognized the impracticability of the anomalous 
combination with Moliére’s comedy. But, good 
business man that he is, he has not thrown any of 
his work away. The performance, twice postponed, 
finally took place on March 29. “Salome” and 
“Rosenkavalier” followed on succeeding days. 
Other operas being given at this time are “Carmen,” 
“Mignon,” “Meistersinger” and “K6nigskinder.” 
Jadlowker made his farewell appearance for the 
season—perhaps for several seasons—as Don José 
last Wednesday. I hear that he desires to return to 
America, 

_ While interviewing Strauss I had forgotten to ask 
him for one of the new pictures that had just been 
received from the photographer. I telephoned for 
it next day. “You shall have it if possible by to- 
night,” said the secretary. “At this moment I can- 


(Continued from page 5.) 


not possibly disturb the Herr Doktor. 
ing Skat.” 


Dread of More Revolution 


There is a lull in the revolution here in Berlin, 
but no one believes that the end has been reached. 
There is an undercurrent of expectant dread. 
Meantime people amuse themselves as best they can 
and read the news of the arrival of the first food- 
ships with an avidity that can only be understood 
by those who live on the “iron ration.” This week 
Spartacus is quiet and Strauss reigns supreme. 
Revolutionary Berlin; a metropolis without bril- 
liance; full of movement but devoid of life. Gray 
skies, with winter lingering beyond its term. Snow 
flurries almost every day, and a harsh, inhospitable 
wind. People here are tired, with a tiredness that 
brings insomnia; and so they keep on going—the 
great masses to the kinos and the vaudeville houses 
to listen to sardonic echoes of the revolution; the 
more serious minded to the theatres ; and the music 
loving to the concerts—everything sold out. To- 
night is the last Nikisch concert of the Philhar- 
monie. I go to hear—and see—the veteran con- 
ductor. 

The way from the Adlon is quiet and half dark ; 
the guards at the “Branderburger Tor,” in gray 


He is play- 





ARTHUR NIKISCH. 


coats and trench helmets, armed with rifles and hand 
grenades, are almost the only humans I pass till I 
reach the Potsdamer Platz, where groups of curious 
people gather here and there about some poor soldier 
who sells something or other, while others hurry 
on to their amusements. 


Anguished Faces in Nikisch Audience 


I arrive late. Public entertainment must close at 
ten here, so they begin at seventy-thirty—too early 
for my New York habits. As I slip into the back 
of the hall, among the standees, I hear the slow 
movement of Schubert’s “Unfinished”; wonderful 
beauty of tone in the strings; spellbinding melodic 
eloquence. The crowd is breathless—not merely 
silent, but still. On the faces about me there are 
expressions of tense eagerness, as of people fam- 
ished in spirit as they are famished in body; ex- 
pressions of anguish; drawn, care worn faces; yel- 
low, unhealthy faces—not one that is fresh and 
beaming. I cannot see the conductor, but I feel his 
beat. I admire the perfect intonation of the wood- 
wind, but my attention is always drawn to those 
faces near me. Some are hidden by supporting 
hands. , 

There is deafening applause. Then intermission. 
I join the general movement through the hall and 
out into the corridors—for the Germans. still 
promenade in the intermission, though the corridors 
are bare and uninviting. Only now I recognize a 
more normal “public.” In the parquet there are 
fairly handsome toilettes, of dark color without ex- 
ception. The men look well to do, but not well fed. 
There are no uniforms; it is the most civilian au- 


dience I have seen in two years. No flags, no deco- 
rations; no sign of war whatever. 

At the door to the artists’ room I am stopped by 
two men in dress suits. They look like waiters, but 
act like policemen. “Impossible. Strictly forbid- 
den. Special orders that no one is to be admitted.” 
It’s the same old habit. But I have learned that in 
revolutionary Berlin a “no” is not final. I venture 
to argue any one out of it except those gray strip- 
lings with the rifles and hand grenades—Reinhardt’s 
“stalwarts.” “Here is my card.” “Oh well, if you 
have a card you can goin!” (It was only my visit- 
ing card.) 


Nikisch Cheerful and Happy 


Nikisch is one of the most winning personalties 
I have met, warm hearted and simple. He says 
“Gruss Gott!” with a piquant Hungarian burr; he 
presses my hand and in a moment we are conversing 
on a little sofa, while admirers of both sexes stand 
about, waiting. “Yes, the orchestra is good; the 
old men are back from the war—most of them. But 
come to Leipsic: we are playing the ‘Ninth’ next 
week.” I accept. A lady steps forward 
and gives him a rose. He thanks her with a bow 
and a word. A young girl offers a bouquet of 
early spring flowers, bound with a lavender silk— 
yes, silk ribbon. “But how have I deserved this 
honor ?” he says with a really happy smile and holds 
her hand in his for a moment. Then loudly: 
“Schneider, ring the bell!”—and we scurry out. 

The “Eroica” is the last number on the program. 
I am back with my standees. Half way through 
the first movement I realize that I have never heard 
such conducting. Never? No, never, And I have 
heard many conductors. The movement is a revela- 
tion. Such force, felt even in the soft passages; 
such character in every phrase; and the sheer lyric 
beauty in the orchestral voices—it is superb. At 
the end an absolute silence. Nikisch raises his 
baton and holds it till the next attack. 





“Eroica” and Conductor Féted 


“Marcia funebre.” ‘This is the greatest. Nikisch 
dramatizes the score ; brings out marvellous effects. 
If most conductors do not hear these things I feel 
sure that Beethoven in his deafness heard them. 
The coda is terrific. I can feel the effect on the 
audience ; I seem to hear a sob. Another silence at 
the end ; this time it is uncanny. Some people leave 
the hall, and I realize that perhaps many of them 
should leave before the scherzo. But they 
stay through the scherzo and the finale. Then for 
the first time they applaud—but such applause! 
Cries of “bravo,” not from isolated individuals, but 
from hundreds. Nikisch bows and bows. They 
crowd to the stage and he holds a sort of reception, 
with both arms outstretched. I make my way to 
the press room and take my coat from the hook still 
marked “Musik. Courier,” and as I come out the 
“bravos” and “hochs” stil] continue—only louder— 
till I reach the street. 


“Pfannkuchen from America” 


I return to the Potsdamer Platz in a sort of half- 
trance. Has there really been a terrible war, or is 
i¢ all a nightmare? At the Anhalt Station a crowd 
blocks the sidewalk. In the center of it I see a 
veteran in tattered uniform trying to sell fried cakes 
about the size of a dollar at one mark apiece. His 
head is continually shaking, for he has St. Vitus’ 
Dance, and he calls out, “Pfannkuchen here, one 
mark each; first food from America, just arrived on 
the six o’clock train!” The crowd laughs, but does 
not buy—one mark apiece, the size of a dollar. Yet 
they all look hungry. 

I walk on through the Tiergarten. 
one veteran arm in arm with his girl. The hotel 
lobby is deserted and I enter the bar. American 
officers, with one dashing French lieutenant, bearing 
the croix de guerre, are drinking and chatting. 
“With that uniform, lieutenant,” says an American 
captain, “you would have the pick of all the girls of 
New York!” 

The war is a reality after all. 

Other Berlin Musical Activity 


“Peer Gynt” was done, with Grieg’s music, at 
the Schauspielhaus. Sold out. (Seats at the Opera 
now cost twenty marks, and at the little Residenz- 
Theater as high as twenty-six in the parquet.) 

Of concerts there are an average of about eight 
a day, with song recitals in the majority. Of names 
familiar to us there are Julia Culp, who has given 
about eight concerts to crowded houses, and Elena 


I meet only 
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Gerhardt, who is announced to take part in a Bee- 
thoven concert with the Schumann-Hess-Dechert 
trio. Claire Dux, who reigns supreme as operatic 
soprano, sings all the leading roles at the Opera and 
gives “aria evenings” besides. Among men singers 
the pride of Berlin is Joseph Schwarz, the Russian 
baritone, at the Opera, who is said to be a superla- 
tive interpreter of Lieder. He fills the Philhar- 
monie about as often as he cares to sing. Of violin 
recitals there seem to be less than in New York; 
Carl, Flesch is the most familiar name appearing in 
the announcements at present. However, by no 
means all the concerts are advertised, probably be- 
cause advertising space is extremely limited. Paper 
‘is about as scarce as food in Germany, and America 
knows by now how scarce that is! 

At the Deutsches Opernhaus three new works are 
in preparation: Franz Neumann’s “Herbststurm,” 
Montemezzi’s “Love of the Three Kings” and Fritz 
Koennecke’s “Magdalena.” Neumann is a Bohe- 
mian by birth, forty-four years old, and has been 
second conductor at the Frankfort Opera for some 
years. He has written at least three other operas, 
but the present one dates from the years of the war. 
The Neumann and’ Montemezzi operas will be pro- 
duced during the current season. Koennecke’s will 
not be ready till the fall, because of great technical 
difficulties. Koennecke is a Munich composer of 
the younger generation, and thus far I have not 
found anything about him. 


Vienna Opera to “Exchange” with Berlin 


A report from Vienna throws an interesting light 
on the future of the great opera house there. It is 
feared that under republican régime the State sup- 
port which was a feature of the dual monarchy will 
be difficult to maintain, especially in the large cities, 
as the provincial population will refuse to be taxed 
for the upkeep of metropolitan luxuries. The de- 
ficits, moreover, will be much larger than before, by 
reason of the increased wages under a socialist gov- 
ernment, and the tremendous salaries now paid to 
“stars,” At the present rate of exchange these in- 
creases are not as favorable as might appear, and 
it is pointed out that America could easily buy up 
the whole of Austria! Therefore the temptation to 
go to America is greater than ever, and nobody 
seems tq fear any objection from the American 
public, strange to say. As a matter of fact the en- 
gagement of one member of the Vienna ne 
Marie Jeritza—for the Metropolitan Opera House, 
is already announced in the Austrian capital. 

The solution of the problem will be found, it is 
suggested, in the “Austauschbiihne” (exchange 
stage), which in a limited sense is already in force. 
It is pointed out, for instance, that Richard Strauss 
is, so to speak, the honorary musical director of 
both the Berlin and Vienna Operas, while Leo Blech 
in Berlin and Franz Schalk work as local heads 
under his guidance. Schwarz and Bohnen, the 
leading male singers of the Berlin stage are “guests” 
in Vienna for months at a time; Munich forces are 
drawn upon in similar fashion, while Berlin gets 
Piccaver and others from the south. Piccaver, by 
the way, is an American and he is regarded as the 
top notch in tenors. People don’t hesitate to com- 
pare him with Caruso—as is always done. 

So the union of Austria with Germany, even if it 
is prevented in a political sense, will certainly come 
about in a cultural one, for the “exchange system” 
is by no means confined to music. 


Cologne Hears New Busoni Operas 


Berlin, March 26, 1919.—Busoni’s new one-act 
operas, “Turandot” and “Arlecchino,” were pro- 
duced for the first time at the Cologne Opera House 
on March 25. The works are characterized as “in- 
genious.” Under Otto Klemperer as conductor, the 
performance is reported to have been an unqualified 
success. “Turandot” is based on Gozzi’s drama, 
for which Busoni wrote incidental music some years 
ago. 

Cornelius’ “Gunléd” Completed and Sung 


An interesting experiment was consummated in 
Frankfort on the same evening. Waldemar von 
Baussnern has completed and orchestrated Cor- 
nelius’ fragmentary opera “Gunléd” and conducted 
the first performance. The text is taken from the 
Edda, but its treatment is said to lack dramatic 
force. The music, too, does not match the power 
of the great Northern myth. 

Berlin, April 5, 1919.—Julia Culp is resting and 
recuperating in a sanatorium near Dresden. She 
was booked for a song recital in Berlin on April 
5, but has cancelled the date, although the house 
was for the most part sold. 

The most important event of the past weék in 
the concert life of Berlin was the fourth rehearsal 
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and concert of the Philharmonic Chorus, now as 
before the war, under the direction of Siegfried 
Ochs. The program consisted entirely of Bach, and 
included the two cantatas “O ewiges Feuer” and 
“Du Hirte Israels,” and the “Magnificat.” The 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the “Former Court 
Organist” Walter Fischer co-operated. Among the 
soloists Sigrid Hoffmann-Onegin, contralto, was the 
most notable figure. She has a magnificent con- 
tralto, of extraordinary power and beauty, and has 
during the past season become the leading favorite 
among Lieder singers here. The chorus sang su- 
perbly, although no doubt the war has made heavy 
inroads on its membership. 


Another Wonder-Child 


One of the sensations of thé season is the “won- 
der-child,” Tossy Spiwakowsky, a fourteen-year-old 
violin virtuoso, who gave his third concert a few 
days ago with the Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
leadership of Willy Hess, Spiwakowsky’s teachet. 
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Spiwakowsky is a marvel as far as technic and tone 
are concerned, and critics compare him with his 
compatriot Mischa Elman. On this occasion he 
played the Tschaikowsky D major concerto. No 
doubt both Tossy and his brother Jasha, an equally 
remarkable pianist, will eventually find their way 
across the Atlantic. 

Richard Strauss has just lost a law suit brought 
against him by the firm of Bote & Bock. It seems 
that the composer, as president of the “Institute for 
Performance Rights” contracted to produce certain 
songs for the publishers. What he did deliver was 
a setting of some humorous verses by one, Alfred 
Kerr, which make fun of the leading German pub- 
lishers, including the firm in question. The title of 
the cycle is “Der Kramerspiegel.” Strauss is now 
obliged to substitute “decent” songs in place of his 
musical joke. An action for libel has also been 
brought by the publishers, but the amnesty which 
has recently come into force has nullified it. 

CksAr SEARCHINGER. 





VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief. 


Huneker tackled the delicate subject of “Art and 
Alcohol” in the Times of last Sunday, and made 
such a spirited defense for drink that he might in 
all fairness have entitled his article “Alcohol and 
Art.” He lists writers, painters, philosophers, 
musicians who wet their whistles, and Huneker’s 
claim is that the “drap o’ suthin’” whets also their 
imagination. Among the poets he names he over- 
looked Verlaine, whose most famous exploit in 
dipsomania was the occasion on which he reposed 
comfortably in the gutter, was removed to a hos- 
pital where he saw pink snakes and green monkeys 
for a space and during his convalescence wrote his 
exquisite lyric, “The Dream of a Virgin.” Absinthe 
was Verlaine’s comforter in the grey moments of 
life. Handel, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Bizet are 
mentioned by Huneker as musical more or less 
souses. But Bach, too, liked his beer.- Remember 
how he shocked his church committee by sending 
out for the stuff during divine services. - Weber 
drank heavily until his failing health stopped him. 
Schumann loved Rhine wine and plenty of it. 
Brahms and beer seem to belong together and in 
truth they were together very frequently. Rossini 
did not like wine less because he loved food more. 
Tschaikowsky is reported to have taken a fatal 
draught of cholera germed water. Had it been 
vodka he might still be with us. Strauss takes beer 
but not much of it. The same soothing beverage 
made a human tank of Max Reger, who was as huge 
as a house before he died as a result of his over 
indulgence. Debussy took drugs and almost ate 
cigarettes. Among great reproductive artists the 
stimulative gulp was not absent here and_ there. 
Remenyi told us that when his house in Weimar 
was visited by Liszt, Mrs. Remenyi would hide the 
cognac for the thirsty pianist used to go to the 
cupboard, place the caraffe of brandy to his lips and 
drain half of it at one pull. Wieniawski cheered his 
soul with alcoholics. Reisenauer was the champion 
boozer of the pianists. At one time Arthur Fried- 
heim looked upon the wine when it was red, and 
even when it was white. Pease (said by some to 
be the greatest American pianist we ever had) 
used to make his bed in the street. Anton Seidl 
divided his love between whiskey and champagne. 
A certain very renowned European conductor is ad- 
mittedly fond of drugs. Not an instance comes to 
mind of any American composer who drank much. 
(This is the place for a flippant remark which we 
resist the temptation to make.) Huneker, by the 
way, is faithful to Pilsener. We prefer the bru- 
nette brew of Gambrinus for steady company but 
we flirt slyly with cocktails. We know another 
musical scribe who swears allegiance to Bass’. 
Perhaps that is what ales his writing. 

eRe 

Tragic as it is, the death of Lieut. Jim Europe, 
leader of the famous jazz band, nevertheless makes 
one remark that hereafter conductors should be 
careful how they criticize their drummers. 

nme 

We beg to chronicle the arrival of the first vaca- 
tion snapshot of the season from a musical artist, 
showing him holding a fishing rod in one hand, and 
ir the upraised other, a large fish dejectedly pendant. 

RneRre 

The next person who attempts to tell us the true 
inside story of how Galli-Curci came to be en- 
gaged for the Chicago Opera—well, we shall force 


him or her to listen to the only authentic account of 
why and how the great war started in 1914. 
nre*e 


Max Smith has a rival. The musical leader who 
synchronizes music for motion pictures uses a stop 
watch. 

RRR 
Henrietta Doolittle asks to have this quatrain set 
to music: 
Wien I lay me down to sleep 
I pray the Lord my sole to keep 
From wearing out too soon, oh, Lord, 
Because new shoes I can’t afford. 
neme 


To the Lord we offer fervent prayers daily 
For the passing of the curséd ukulele. 
eRe 


The sad faced man rushed into the saloon and 
said to the barkeeper: “A glass of beer, quick,” 
and then muttered to himself, ‘Twelve, thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nine- 
teen, twenty”—the beer appeared and was quaffed 
prestissimo. “Give me another glass, quick,” said 
the sad faced one, and continued his soliloquy: 
“Twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty- 
seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, thirty’—again the 
beer was pushed in front of him and swallowed 
furioso. “Another glass, quick—thirty-four, thirty- 
five, thirty-six, thirty-seven.” The barkeeper inter- 
rupted: “For the love of Budweiser, what are you 
counting for?” The answer came: “Thirty-eight, 
thirty-nine—I’m the drummer at the opera house 
next door, forty, forty-one, and I’ve got 168 
measures of rest, forty-two, forty-three, one more 
beer, please.” 

epee 

Is it not time to demobilize the boycott on songs 
by Brahms, Schubert, Franz and Schumann, if they 
are sung in English? 

mm RR , 

Vernon Stiles (to fellow singer who is hoarse 
a a cold): “What’s that folk song you just 
did?” 

Singer: “Flemish.” 

Vernon S.: “I oes hear the phlegm all right.” 

2 FF 


Reminding us of Dr. Frank Miller, the throat 
specialist, who guarantees to tenors that his tonsil 
operation insures “Freedom of the C’s.” 

neRe 


Daar Mr. Liebling: 

I can match your Jane Austen story in this week’s Cou- 
RIER with a musical companion. During my student years 
in Vienna I was very keen about making pilgrimages to the 
various houses in which Beethoven lived. One of these 
little journeys took me over in the Heugasse, back of the 
Stadtpark. In order to be sure that I had made no mis- 
take in the number, I got the janitor up out of his cellar 
and asked him if this was the place where Beethoven 
used to live. He pushed back his hat, scratched his head 
in a strenuous effort to recall former tenants of the house, 
and said, “Yes, I believe there was a man by that name 
who used to live here a few years back, but he’s moved 
somewhere else now.” 

By the way, I find that you have a strong point in com- 


* mon with Beethoven. You are both fond of writing Vari- - 


ations. 
More power to the funny bone in your elbow! 
Sincerely yours, Epwin Hucues. 
Rene 
The familiar Debussy piece played at the New 
Symphony. Orchestra concert was called “Apres- 
midi d’une Faune” by the Mail, “L’Apres Midi 


ect, 
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: un Faune” by the Herald, “L’Apres Midi dien 

Faun” by the Tribune, and “L’Apres midi d’un 
Faune” by the World. As all of them seem hazy 
cn their French spelling, capitalization, and gender, 
why not use plain English, and call the composition 
“The Afternoon of a Faun,” as the Sun and 
American did, or simply “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
like the Globe and Times. The Post dubbed it 
“Afternoon of a Fawn,” not a bad idea, by the way. 


“After July 1,” in Walter Pulitzer’s opinion, “all 
bars shall be removed from music or designated by 
some other name.” 

eRe 


A musical manager complained to us recently: 
“Pianists now ask three times as much as they used 
to get. Their demands are going higher and higher.” 
Treble pay, in other words. 

RRre 


German melody proved itself mightier than Ger- 
man militarism. 
ere 


It took just as long to decide on the new Boston 
Symphony conductor as it did :o settle the Peace 
Conference. 

Rene 


B. L. T. the “Line O’Typer,” attended the Chi- 
cago concert of the Syncopated Orchestra. He 
writes in his column: “It is immense. We wouldn’t 
have missed it. And the best thing to take after it 
is a tablespoontul of Bach or a jigger of César 
Franck.” 

nme 

Via the same resourceful and scintillant depart- 
ment, comes the attached classic frem the Appleton, 
Wis., Post: 

Irving Schwerke, formerly of Appleton, gave a piano 
recital at the high school yesterday afternoon. Wher- 
ever Mr. Schwerke has appeared the press has ac- 


claimed his work, and he has been called “Paderewski’s 
twin” by the music critic of an Indiana mining town. 


nee 


A lady writes from Oberlin, Ohio, asking 
whether stubby or pointed fingers are better for 
piano playing. That is an open question. Piano 
playing has survived both kinds. 

RnRmre 


The chief trouble with music criticism is that 
too many critics do not like what too many other 
persons do like.. 

nRne 

American composers are too apologetic and too 
much awed at the productions of their foreign 
colleagues. Our native music creators should be 
more like their lay fellow countryman of whom 
London Sketch said recently: “An Englishman 
comes into a drawing room as if he owned it. An 
American comes into a drawing room as if he didn’t 
care a damn who owned it.” 

nee 


Wisdom is not always to be found in print, how- 
ever. The New York Sun, quoting noteworthy 
passages from current books, gives the following 
(from Isaac Lippincott’s “Problems of Reconstruc- 
tions”), as one of the examples of sageness and 
brilliancy : “A general survey of the results of the 
war would show both gains and losses.” 

zReR 


We move that the name of the revived popular 
Verdi opera be changed to “La Forza del Ponselle.” 
ere 


Instead of taking ticket revenue from our con- 
certgoers, our Government should tax those per- 
sons who stay away from concerts. Think how 
much more the treasury would be benefited. 

eneme 


“What is your pet aversion in music outside of 
the ukulele, ‘Parsifal,’ glee clubs, Elgar, Bruckner, 
Paderewski, and ‘The Girl of the Golden West’?” 
inquires Simeon S. a bit maliciously. However, we 
de not hesitate to answer. Next to the matters 
mentioned, we have a dislike for, and fear of, the 
whiskers of the priestly chorus in “Aida.” 

nermre 


From the Evening Post of May 1: “The joint 
recital of Ysaye and Elman at the Hippodrome on 
Sunday evening, May 18, will mark their last ap- 
perenne together on the concert stage for all time.’ 

It that is the way they feel about it, why give the 
recital at all? 
eRe 

William Hohenzollern’s fate could have been 

feretold by any one with half a talent for prophecy, 
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simply by remembering what W. H.’s ancestor, 
Frederick the Great, used to do on a flute. 
Rene. 

Once more we are curious to know what has be- 
come of those who predicted that the Heifetz pop- 
ularity in this country would last a single season. 

RneRre 

Arthur Rubinstein informs us that Poland has no 
monument for Chopin, and France has none for 
Debussy. That is one of the penalties of genius. 
Although the Egyptians probably were the first 
nation to know about music, there is not a com- 
morative stone or stick along the Nile to honor the 
immortal composer of the “Koochee Koochee.” 

npr 

It is no longer the greatest compliment in the 
world to call a virtuoso a king of his instrument. 

nRe 

The violin world is warned by Arthur M. Abell 
that the claim that many violins belonging to the 
collection of the late Czar of Russia had been 
brought to America, is not true. When Mr. Abell 
was touring Russia for the Musrcat Courter in the 
spring of 1914 he was invited to inspect the Czar’s 
collection. It consisted mainly of hot very valuable 
musical instruments in general. There were only 
two first class violins, a Strad and an Amati. 

mRnRne 

When Auer taught Zimbalist the latter learned 
everything about violin playing from A to Z. 

RRrer 

Superswearers always should remember that 
music begins where language ends. 

nRe 

Francis Gates keeps on swatting the Los 
Angeles moneyed classes because they do not sub- 
scribe liberally enough to the guarantee fund of the 
orchestra there. Friend Gates has honeycombed 
the local tax lists and unearths 3,200 persons who 
are worth between $100,000 and $10,000,000. 
Wealth has its obligations, is the Gates dictum, and 
one of them is the proper financial sdpport of the 
city’s orchestra. He believes the some day a rich 
Eastern visitor may endow the Los Angeles Orches- 
tra, but adds: 

How much better it would be to point to our sym- 
phony hall and its orchestra, saying this is the endow- 
ment of one or more livers in and lovers of Los Angeles 
—the tangible appreciation of their city, the concrete 
expression of their love for their fellow men! 

mz RR 

Raphael might have been a great painter had he 
been born without arms, but no human being minus 
those members ever could become a great opera 
singer. 

nner 
Dost know of any corner where a fiddler lurks 
Who’s never hyphenated other people’s works? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
SSeunaninenk iiemeeenned 

From Sydney, in far off Australia (the home of 
many new ideas in Government) comes the cheer- 
ing news that its long projected State Orchestra 
has become a reality, under the direction of Henri 
Verbrugghen, who conducted sonie concerts in New 
York last year For the present, however, the 
Government does not undertake to maintain the 
orchestra entirely, but merely guarantees any deficit 
arising from the contemplated increase in the num- 
ber of concerts, and the extension of the work of 
the orchestra generally in travelling and concert 
giving throughout the country. It is estimated that 
a great part of the needed revenue will be derived 
from the selling of seats, so that very little Govern- 
ment money needs to be diverted to music from 
cther educational purposes. It takes no very deep 
prophet io predict that the result of the experiment 
will be certain success. It is time to try it in all 
those American States or municipalities which have 
a first class orchestra. The Sydney Conserva- 
torium (Why the old fashioned form of that 
word?) also is a State institution. There are to be 
100 concerts by the orchestra, choral evenings de- 
voted to the classical oratorios, and a series of 
twenty-four seances by the Verbrugghen String 
Quartet. 

a oe 

The old “want” advertisement for “a pianist who 
can open oysters” is recalled when one reads in the 
Tasmanian Mail that a musicians’ strike has just 
been settled there on the principle “one man one 
job, which will prevent men working in the mines 
in the daytime and playing in orchestras at night.” 
The men, by the way, receive $22.50 per week of 
six performances and one rehearsal, totalling six- 
teen and one-half hours, matinees to be paid for at 
$2.50 each. 


I SEE THAT— 


The Musicat Counter publishes in this issue the first 
authentic interview with Richard Strauss and Arthur 
Nikisch since 1914, obtained from its special corre- 
spondent in Berlin. 

Riccardo Stracciari will not sing with the Chicago Opera 
Association next season. 

America is to hear the Sistine Choir soon, in first appear- 
ance of any members outside Italy since the founda- 
tion of the choir in fourth century. 

Dates of Godowsky’s San Francisco master classes have 
been changed. 

Manfred Malkin believes in a singing pianism. 

Reuben Davies is to go to Dallas. 

Tantaki Miura lives and feels Madame Butterfly. 

There is no end of engagements in sight this season for 
Arthur Middleton. 

Cadman’s works were well represented at the recent IIli- 
nois Music Teachers’ Convention. 

Illinois Music Teachers want more educational sessions and 
less music at conventions. 

Shell shocked soldiers like quiet melodies and tender bal- 
lads best. 

London may possibly hear Helene Kanders. 

The New York State Music Teachers’ Association exam- 
inations will be held in June. 

The Van Hugo Musical Bureau rents Ocean Grove Audi- 
torium for the summer, | 

Columbia University celebrated a three evening Victory 
commemoration festival. 

Tacomans participated in a picturesque dawn song reveille. 

Christine Langenhan scored in Natchitoches, La. 

The California Federation of Music Clubs in first annual 
convention at Oakland, Cal., sets pace for yearly event. 

The Charlotte, N. C., festival satisfies artistic critics and 
box office gives good returns. 

Canton, Ohio, is in readiness for Caruso. 

Baltimore’s unique orchestra gives its first concert. 

Gittelson is to be a Peabody faculty member. 

The Mexico City Opera season opened with a brilliant 
performance of “Aida 

The new musical ouitiie. organized by Mrs. James V. 
Gormley is named Euphonia; Carl Hahn will conduct 
the choral force. 

“The Star of Gold” still shines. 

Mabel Garrison inspires lavish Seattle praise. 

Constance Beardsley Eldredge, the pianist, sold $120,000 
worth of Victory Bonds in two hours at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel Saturday evening, May Io. 

New York and Brooklyn claim Reinald Werrenrath as a 
native son. 

Namara debuts brilliantly in Mexico City. 

A monster concert is to be given in front of the Mayor’s 
office at the City Hall, New York, May 21. 

Portland’s home talent provides splendid opera. 

Huhn has been re-elected conductor of Banks’ Glee Club. 

New York is to have a new French theater for music and 
mirth, next season. 

La Société des Instruments Anciens is booked for the 
Berkshire festival in September. 

Greta Masson is under the Haensel & Jones management. 

Godowsky and family join Southern California colony. 

Continually increasing interest is shown in the American 
Music Optimists’ project of bringing forward native 
talent. 

Pupils of the Institute of Musical Art showed much orig- 
inality and ingenuity in a recent performance by com- 
position classes. 

Hempel starts Roanoke Victory ball rolling. 

Clara Novello Davies says “Everybody can sing.” 

Ysaye and Elman are booked for the New York Hippo- 
drome, May 18. 

Daniel Mayer artists are to spend summer abroad. 

Wassili Leps and the Philadelphia Operatic Society pre- 
sented Herbert’s “Serenade.” 

Effa Ellis Perfield will hold three summer sessions, 

Winton & Livingston, Inc., are to move into larger offices. 

Jacchia returns to Boston as popular conductor of eighty 
musicians. 

Galli-Curci packs Chicago Auditorium and buys $10,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds. 

Stokowski receives a laurel wreath as Philadelphia Sym- 
phony season ends. 

The National Society of Musical Therapeutics has been 
reorganized. 

A new opera by Humperdinck has been produced at Darm- 
stadt. 

Managers and artists renew their summer European visits. 

Wines and beers are missing at Boston “Pops” opening. 

Richard Strauss says: “Germany needs no sympathy or 
assistance from official American commiserators.” 

Namara writes that it is a thrilling life to be a Mexican 
prima donna. 

The New York Philharmonic Society re-engages Eddy 
Brown. 

E. R. Simmons gets $30,000 from Nordica estate. 

Caruso’s golden tones heid thousands of St. Louisans in 
their magic spell. 

The Southern States of America remind Riccardo Strac- 
ciari of his own sunny Italy. 

Novaes is booked for 1919-20 Philharmonic concerts. 

Godowsky has taken his family to Los Angeles. 

Edward W. Lowrey joins Mayer’s forces. 

Wagner operas in English are to be given at Covent 
Garden next year; American artists have been en- 
gaged for these. M. E, S. 
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MONDAY, MAY 5 


Paquita Madriguera, Pianist 

Paquita Madriguera, the young Spanish pianist, was 
not only capable of attracting a large audience to 
Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, mg 5, but also of 
arousing a large amount of interest in her execution of 
an ambitious recital program. Miss Madriguera was 
a pupil of Granados and appeared in public at the age 
of ten as a child prodigy. She has made steady prog- 
ress and her recital on Monday evening won for her 
recognition as an accomplished pianist. She plays 
with a firm, clear tone and with versatile technic. 
Many graceful features were evident in her interpreta- 
tion, even if full maturity has not yet been reached. 
In a group of Spanish numbers Miss Madriguera was 
naturally at her best and displayed irresistible rhythm 
and style. They were “Seguidillas” and “Triana,” Al- 
beniz; “Danza” and “El Pelele,” Granados. The first 
number given was Beethoven's sonata, op. 110, which 
was followed by a group of four Chopin numbers. 
“The Witches’ Dance,” MacDowell; “La Soirée Dans 
Grenade,” Debussy; etude, Moszkowski, and Liszt’s 
polonaise, No. 2, completed the program, to which were 
added severai encores in response to the enthusiastic 
applause, 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7 








Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club— 
Soloists: Emily Gresser, Daisy Krey 


The Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, Etta Hamilton 
Morris, conductor, gave a concert in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on the evening of Wednesday, May 
7, which was attended by a large and fashionable ,audi- 
ence. Mrs. Morris, whose indefatigable efforts have 
resulted in bringing the Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club 
to a position of prominence, gave evidence of her 
prowess in the rendition of the various numbers. These 
were: “The Swan,” Saint-Saéns-Spielter; “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny,” Bland-Hilton; minuet, Boc- 
cherini-Hoyt; “Japanese Love Song,” Thomas-Salter; 
“The Sands o’ Dee,” Clay-Victor Harris; “Love's 
Dream After the Ball,” Czibulka-Housely; ‘ i 
Tonight,” Kittredge-Smith; “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” 
Molloy-Smith, and “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan-Bart- 
lett. Beautiful tone color, reliable intonation, as well 
as musicianship, characterized their work. Mrs. Mor- 
ris deserves much praise for the successful develop- 
ment of this organization. 

The assisting artists were Emily Gresser, violinist, 
and Daisy Krey, contralto, Miss Gresser played two 

roups of violin solos: “Hymn to the Sun,” Rimsky- 
f<orsakoff-Franko; “Tambourin,” Gossec; mazurka, 
Chopin-Kreisler; “Chassidic Dance,” arranged by Em- 
ily Gresser; andante cantabile, Tschaikowsky-Auer, and 
rendino, by Vieuxtemps, winning much applause. Daisy 
Krey, an artist-pupil of Mrs. Morris, scored a decided 
success with her artistic singing of two groups, com- 
prising, “Love, of Thy Might,” from “Samson and De- 
lilah”; “Brindisi,” from “Lucrezia Borgia”; “Soupir,” 
Stern; “Danny Boy,” Weatherly, and “Wake Up,” by 
Phillips. In addition she responded with three en- 
cores. Miss Krey possesses a rich, round, resonant 
voice, the entire placement of which she owes to Mrs. 
Alice McNeill accompanied sympathetically. 


Aurelio Giorni, Pianist 


Aurelio Giorni, the distinguished young Italian pianist, 
who recently returned to New York from a successful 
concert tour, was heard at the last Wednesday afternoon 
recital of the season, in the Duo-Art salon of Aeolian 
Hall, on May 7. His numbers, which were given with 
mueh brilliancy, included a prelude and fugue in E minor 
(Mendelssohn), Sgambati’s toccata. (the reproduction of 
which was then given by the Duo-Art piano), “Legende” 
(Paderewski), and an etude in F major, op. 10, No, 8 
(Chopin). Duo-Art reproductions of selections played by 
Harold Bauer, Josef Hofmann and Guiomar Novaes were 
alsc heard. 

Elshuco Trio and Resalie Miller, Soprano 


The Globe Music Club concert at De Witt Clinton Au- 
ditorium, May 7, brought enjoyable variety in the very 
finished’ performance of Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor, 


Morris. 


as well as in Schubert’s trio in D flat, by..the Elshuco Trio 
—Willem Willeke, cellist; Samuel Gardner, violinist, and 
Richard Epstein, pianist. Their unity of performance, as 
well as expression and style, brought the trio enthusiastic 
applause. 

Charming Rosalie Miller, in fine voice, sang very artis- 
tically songs by ancient composers as well as by La Forge, 
Manney and Scott. She pleased so much that she had to 
sing an encore. 

Mr. Isaacson read “Face to Face with Abt,” in his usual 
interesting manner, and Walter Golde was the accom- 
panist. 


THURSDAY, MAY 8 





Holterhoff-Meldrum Joint Program 


Leila Holterhoff, soprano, and John Meldrum, pianist, 
were heard iti a joint recital, Thursday, evening, May 8, 
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at the New York Institute for the Education of the Blind. 
The well chosen numbers were given in a highly enjoyable 
manner by the soloists. Mr. Meldrum offered “Elegie,” 
Rameau-Godowsky; rondino on a theme by Beethoven, 
Kreisler-Godowsky; “Caprice sur les Airs de Ballet d’Al- 
ceste,” Gluck-Saint-Saéns; a group of four Chopin num- 
bers; intermezzo, op. 76, No. 3, Brahms; “Canzonetta del 
Salvator Rosa,” Liszt, and the Schubert-Tausig “Military 
March.” Miss Holterhoff sang “Who'll Buy My Laven- 
der?” Edward German; “Pierrot,” Dagmar Rybner; “Lul- 
laby” and “Blackbird’s Song,” Cyril Scott; “The Little 
Damozel,” Novello;“ My Laddie,” Thayer; “Sylvelin,” Sin- 
ding, and “The Wind’s in the South,” John P. Scott. 
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Maria Caselotti, Soprano 

Maria Caselotti, wife and pupil of Guido H. Caselotti, 
gave a recital in the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
on Friday afteruocn, May 9. Mme. Caselotti, who pos- 
sesses a well trained soprano voice of much charm and 
ilexibility, sang “Separazione,” Sgambati; “Voi che sapete,” 
Mozart; “La Capinera,” Benedict; “Charmant Oiseau,” 
David; “Chanson Norvegienne,” Fourdrain; “Laughing 
Song,” Auber; “Ballata,’ Sibella; “Sylvelin,” Sinding; 
“Voci di Primavera,” Strauss; “Just You,’ Burleigh; 
“Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” Spross, and “La Partida,” 
Alvarez. 

Giovanni Patuzzi, cellist, assisted with three solos, dis- 
closing a good tone and considerable technical efficiency. 
Guido H. Caselotti was the accompanist, aiding the soloists 
materially in the successful rendition of their respective 
numbers. 


SATURDAY, MAY 10 


Per Nielsen, Baritone; Augusta Tollefsen, 
Pianist; Michel Penha, Cellist 

Per Nielsen, baritone; Augusta Tollefsen, pianist; 
Michel Penha, cellist, and the forty men composing the 
Norwegian Singing Society (Ole Windigstad, conductor), 
collaborated in a “Grieg concert” at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, May 10. The auditorium was half filled, largely 
with Scandinavians, who heard a variety of music well 
performed. Mr. Nieisen’s voice is expressive, and he sings 
with excellent style. Continued applause was accorded 
him, following his singing of well known songs, all the 
music being by Grieg. He sang the solos which occur in 
the choruses for men’s voices, “Norronakvad,” “Kongek- 
vad,” and “Landkjending,” his voice ringing out well 
against the vocal background, conducted with sure hand 
by Mr. Windingstad. 

Mme. Tollefsen and Mr. Penha played the Grieg opus 36 
in A minor, a sonata containing such charm of melody 
and harmony, and so well played, that the players were 
recalled to the stage three times. The number was the 
artistic climax of the affair. Certain of the choruses had 
humor in them, and were highly enjoyed. The chairman 
of the concert committee gave a talk about the last Gov- 
ernment loan, and on the list of patrons were: Olive 
Fremstad, Maja Bang, Liv Nansen, Mrs. Johs Andersen, 
Gudrun Loechen Drewsen, Hon. Christoffer Ravn, Con- 
sul-General of Norway; T. Barth, Eric T. Christensen, 
G. M. Dahl, Capt. F. W. Hvoslef, Dr. H. G. Leach, N. 
Grude Nielsen, Rodney T. Martinsen, H. W. Ramberg, 
C. Steendal, Andreas Stolt, Trygve Tillisch and H. ‘C. 
Walby. 


SUNDAY, MAY 11 





American Music Optimists 


The American Music Optimists gathered at Chalif’s, 
West Fifty-seventh street, for the tenth concert of the 
season—the final one before the summer dispersals— 
on Sunday afternoon last. It was a significant assem- 
blage; doubly so to this reviewer, in that it so definitely 
reflected the increasing popular sentiment for the 
works of American composers and American artists, 
and pointed out so clearly what an active, intelligent 
personality, with a clear vision, has been able to do 
for her confréres, with sympathetic co-operation. Mana- 
Zucca conceived the idea of the American Music Op- 
timists, founded the society and was elected its presi- 
dent. During its two seasons Mana-Zucca has been 
assisted in this work by a capable body of cohorts. 
Founded in the fall of 1917, the society held five tenta- 
tive meetings at the Hotel Marseilles on Sunday after- 
noons throughout the season, All-American programs 
were offered; that is, works of American composers 
presented by American artists. Unknown talent was 
given a public hearing. Interesting and attractive pro- 
grams were given, with the result that interest in the 
society has grown to a surprising degree. Notables in 
the musical world have written their approval of the 
movement and have attended the concerts. Repre- 
sentative managers as well as operatic and concert art- 
ists have been present at the meetings and have shown 
a deep interest. Double the number of concerts has 
been given this season and the same policy followed. 

The audience on Sunday last completely filled the 
hall. One of its best tributes, in the mind of this re- 
viewer, to the worth whileness of the program offered 
was the mute, absorbed attention during each number. 
Of course, there were applause and encores, but the 
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former bespoke the real worth of the numbers giveti 
and the excellence of their delivery.’ There was not a 
boresome moment on the program, and the large and 
distinguished audience appeared quite alive to that fact. 
All the soloists acquitted themselves with distinction, 
and the listeners paid due tribute to American art with 
spontaneous and enthusiastic applause. 

The program is typical of those offered by the Ameri- 
can Music Optimists and for that reason is here repro- 
duced in full: 

“A Lover’s Litany” (A. Walter Kramer); “Fairy Tale,” “Jahr- 
zeit” (Rhea Silberta), Harvin Lohre, tenor; composer at the piano. 
“Greeting,” ‘‘Berceuse,” “Il pleut des Petales,” “O Hermit, O 
Veery” (Henry Hadley), Inez Barbour, soprano; composer at the 
piano. Sonata-fantasia for cello and piano (manuscript), in one 


movement (A. Bimboni), Rosolino De aria; composer at the 
piano. Etude de concert (MacDowell), Regge nom =a (Gitta 
“A Sprig 


Weinstock), etude (Sternberg), Gitta Weinstock, pianist. 
of Rosemary,” “Cool Is the Valley Now,” “Spring,” “My Love 
Hath Wings” (Louis Koemmenich), Greta Masson, soprano; com- 
poser at the piano. “Serenade” (Albert Chiaffarelli), trio for flute, 
oboe and clarinet, A. Del Vecchio, F. Gentile and A. Gentile. 
In a program of such uniform excellence it is diffi- 
cult to differentiate as to particular merits. A word is 
due Greta Masson, substituting for Betty McKenna, 
who was indisposed; singing as she did on very short 
notice, she displayed a remarkable adaptability and mu- 
sicianship in her interpretation of the group of songs 
by Louis Koemmenich, the composer at the piano. 
The American Music Optimists are now an estab- 
lished factor in New York’s musical life, and next season 
will doubtless find them more than ever active in this 
very commendable movement for American musicians. 


Amelita Galli-Curci, Soprano 


Amelita Gall-Curci’s drawing capacity has not been les- 
sened any, in spite of the fact that she has given several 
Hippodrome recitals this season. Her last but one, on 
Sunday evening, May 11, was equally as successful and 
there was that same enthusiastic gathering on hand to 
acclaim the songstress again and again. She was in su- 
perb voice and rendered a well chosen program, which 
comprised such favorites as “The Pretty Creature,” old 
English, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Annie Laurie” 
and “If No One Ever Marries Me,” the last three of which 
came as encores. 

Of course, it goes without saying that the program would 
not have been complete without some operatic selections, 
wherein Mme. Galli-Curci is at her greatest. These were 
“Depuis le jour,” from Charpentier’s “Louise,” the valse 
song from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” and “Qui la 
voce,” from Bellini’s “Puritani.” Other numbers on the 
program included: “L’Amour de Moi,” French; “La Ca- 
pinera,” with flute accompaniment, Benedict; “Phidyle,” 
Duparc; “Que je l’oublie,’ Luckstone; romance, Debussy ; 
“Down in the Forest,” Ronald; “Song of the Brook,” 
Burleigh, and “The Little White Boat,” Samuels. 

Homer Samuels contributed his usual artistic accom- 
paniments and Manuel Berenguer made a decided impres- 
sion in two solos for flute, the air de ballet from “D’As- 
cania,” Saint-Saéns, and allegretto, Godard. 


Xavier Dimarias, Pianist 


A fair sized audience attended the piano recital of 
Xavier Dimarias on Sunday evening, May II, in the Prin- 
cess Theater. Mr. Dimarias rendered three rondos, op. 
51, No. 1, No. 2, op. 129, by Beethoven; twelve etudes by 
Chopin; as well as Liszt’s “Murmuring Woods,” and 
“Dance of the Gnomes.” The young pianist, who pos- 
sesses a good technical equipment, was sincerely applauded, 
and recalled many times after each group. 


COLUMBIA CELEBRATES 
THREE EVENING VICTORY 
COMMEMORATION FESTIVAL 


Soloists: Agnes Alsop Ward and Marie Sundelius, So- 
pranos; Mary Jordan, Contralto; Dan Beddoe, 
Tenor; Robert Maitland, Bass; Members 
of Philharmonic Orchestra 


The first of a series of three victory commemoration 
concerts was given in the gymnasium of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on Monday evening, May 5, before 
a very large and enthusiastic audience. The Columbia 
University Chorus, Walter Henry Hall, conductor, an 
orchestra of selected instrumentalists from the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, and the following re- 
nowned soloists participated: Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano; Mary Jordan, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, 
and Robert Maitland, bass. 

Elgar’s effective arrangement of “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,” for soprano solo, chorus and orchestra, opened 
the program, which was followed by “Stand, Colum- 
bia,” “How Blest Are They” (Tschaikowsky), and the 
hymn, “O God, Our Help in Ages Past.” Verdi’s 
“Manzoni” requiem, the feature of the program, received 
a musicianly and dignified reading by Prof. Walter Henry 





Hall, the well trained chorus corresponding to every wish . 


of the conductor, as did the orchestra. 
_ Marie Sundelius, in unusually good voice, sang the 
incidental solos and concerted numbers with her accus- 
tomed charm. Mary Jordan’s rich and resonant contralto 
voice won the admiration of all. She was particularly ef- 
fective in “Liber Scriptus.” Dan Beddoe made a lasting 
impression for his artistic rendition of “Ingemisco.” Rob- 
ert Maitland sang, with much warmth and fire, “Confuta- 
tis.” Of the concerted numbers which were particu- 
larly well sung, mention must be made of “Rex tre- 
mendz,” for quartet and chorus; “Recordare,” for so- 
Pprano and contralto, in which the voices of the soloists 
blended well, and “Lacrymosa” (quartet and chorus), 
Tuespay, May 6. 


The second concert was devoted to a program by the 
orchestra, Mr. Hall conducting. The program began with 
‘Stand, Columbia!” the entire audience singing, after 
which the orchestra played the Beethoven “Coriolanus” 
Overture, Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” symphony, Frank 
E. Ward’s “Ocean Rhapsody” and the Grieg “Peer Gynt” 
suite. The players were members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and Mr. Hall proved himself a con- 
ductor of no mean ability, especially in the symphony, 
which was given authoritative reading. Mr. Ward’s 
Ocean Symphony” confirmed the good impression made 


MUSICAL COURIER 


when previously heard in New York. It is a thoughtful, 
interesting, substantial contribution to modern orchestral 
literature. There was a good sized audience and much 
enthusiasm. The acoustics of the Columbia gymnasium are 
excellent—at least for orchestra—and the orchestra of 
about fifty sounded like one of ninety. 


*WEDNEsDAY, May 7. 


A large and appreciative audience attended the final con- 
cert of Columbia University’s Victory Commemoration 
Festival, which took place Wednesday evening, May 7, in 
the gymnasium. The participants included the University 
Chorus, Agnes Alscp Ward, soprano; Dan Beddoe, tenor; 
Robert Maitland, bass, and an orchestra composed of 
members of the Philharmonic Society. Walter Henry 
Hall conducted and secured highly commendable results, 
the fine tone quality and ensemble of the chorus being 
well worth hearing. The soloists also gave their numbers 
with distinction. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” and “Stand, Columbia,” 
were followed by a “Te Deum Laudamus,” a short festal 
setting to celebrate the restoration of peace by Walter 
Henry Hall. It is a worthy composition and was beau- 
tifully sung by the chorus. Another new choral work, 
Percy E. Fletcher’s jubilant “A Song of Victory,” was 
given with much spirit. Selections from “The Messiah,” 
for chorus and soloists, comprised the remainder of the 
concert, which closed triumphantly with the “Hallelujah” 
chorus. 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, May 15 55 
St. Ignatius Loyola Choir. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Morning Choral of Flatbush—William H. Glein and 
Warren Gehrken, soloists. Evening. Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 
Friday, May 16 
May Festival of the Young Woman’s Catholic Patriotic 
Club. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Maud Powell. Violin recital. Evening. Washington 
Irving High School. 
Sunday, May 18 
Eugene Ysaye and Mischa Elman. Violin recital. 
Evening. Hippodrome. 
Galli-Curci. Song recital. Afternoon. Hippodrome. 
Sascha Votichenko. Concert Intime. Evening. Hotel 


des Artistes. 


Greta Masson with Haensel and Jones 


Greta Masson, soprano, announces that Haensel and 
Jones will direct all her concert work for the season of 
1919-20. Among other important engagements already 
booked for the new season, the singer has been engaged 
for an appearance with the New York Philharmonic 
Society. 
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sas Pigg night at Aeolian Hall, Roland W. Hayes, a negro tenor, gave a concert in which 
he disclosed himself in a twofold capacity—as a singer who asked no odds on the 
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the duty of a critical recorder of musical doings to confess in what capacity it was that 
a singer or instrumentalist evoked the most pleasurable emotions in him; but in this case, 
it may be said that it was quite impossible to avoid the attitude which was most sensibly 
displayed also by the audience. . . . 

“As a vocal artist he was at his best in the dream song from ‘Manon,’ in which not 
only his beautiful voice but also vocal culture of a high order was in evidence. Few 
singers of recent years, M. Clément excepted, have sung the ecstatic bit as exquisitely as 
Mr. Hayes sang it. His voice is a tenor of fine and pure quality, peculiarly delightful in 
timbre when he sings mezza-voce, and so admirably schooled in almost every respect that 
we fancy his occasional strenuous production of acute tones is a bit of forgetfulness of 
his teacher’s injunctions, though it may be a concession to the popular tendency tu impose 
upon his hearers by sheer volume and sonority. That vice is more generally practiced in 

’ 


cpera than in the concert room.’ 


the course of his program the singer employed three languages—French and Italian 
as well as the English of a refined and well modulated diction. The clear and careful 
enunciation, whatever the tongue, was much to be commended. Mr. Hayes has had the 
training of Arthur J. Hubbard, of Boston, who has also taught one of the recent “finds” 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Carlo Hackett. The same free, elastic, spontaneous 
method of singing makes itself felt in Mr. Hayes’ delivery. 

“Mr. Hayes thoroughly realized the meaning of everything he sang, and his art carried 
The voice is smooth and sweet and pure, and at impassioned climaxes 
it projected high notes of great power and volume. There was never ranting exaggeration, 
however, and all was marked by good sense, tact and taste. ‘Were I a Star,’ from manwu- 
script, by Burleigh—a charming lyric—was added at the end of the program.” 


<a N 


instant conviction. 








sa! HE recital given last night at Poro Auditorium, 4300 St. 

Roland W. Hayes, was nothing less than a revelation. This swarthy tenor possesses 
all the natural sweetness, gentleness and unction of the negro voice, but adds to it a refine- 
ment of training, a cultivation of taste, a vocal artistry which need ask no odds whatsoever 


Ferdinand avenue, by 


on account of his color. 

“In the first place, he sang three operatic arias—‘Cielo e mar,’ from 
and ‘Vesti la giubba,’ from ‘I Pagliacci,’ both in Italian; and ‘La Reve de Des Grieux,’ 
from Massenet’s ‘Manon,’ in French. The last was done almost as beautifully as one 
could wish; and Canio’s famous lament was delivered with notable pathos and style. 

“He was at his best, however, in a group of spirituals, arranged skillfully by Harry T. 
These were distinguished by expressiveness and suavity 
They were done so 


‘La Gioconda,’ 


EBarleigh, the negro composer. 
of tone, by delicate and quiet humor, by fervent religious ecstasy. 
charmingly that one would gladly have heard twice as many. 

“To every syllable he gives its proper coloring and inflection, and also its distinct 
enunciation. His is exquisitely true. His intelligent comprehension of his 
songs is altogether thorough. His demeanor on the platform is gentlemanly and modest.” 


intonation 





6¢7y* HERE is every reason for welcoming to the family of concert recitalists Roland W. 

a Hayes, a young negro tenor, who made his first appearance here Friday evening 
at the Auditorium Theater. In equipment and knowledge of its utilization he is well 
advanced among the artists who come to us season after season, 

“Mr, Hayes’ equipment, then, consists of a tenor voice, pure and fine, especially in its 
middle ranges, and yet develops to a considerable altitude. He employs a mezzo-voice of 
singular sweetness, under so sure a breath control that he swells it with admirable ease 
into the full voice. Apparently he has never felt the need of ‘vocalizing,’ for his diction 
is uniformly good, whether he is singing in English, French or Italian, or the patois of 
his own people. His phrasing is one of the best developed qualities he has, involving a 
fine grasp of wide rhythmic reaches that lends a pleasing unity to his whole delivery.” 








“Mf R. HAYES’ big, robust tenor voice is finely suited to opera arias, and he shows 

cleverness and wins credit for softening down his voice to concert uses. He uses 
more of the ‘covered’ tone than formerly, and this is a great improvement. He is now 
an accomplished concert tenor whom it is a pleasure to hear.” 








ss Faye W. HAYES, a negro tenor, who can sing difficult arias of the operas with 
the same ease that he exhibits in entertaining with the folksongs of his people, was 
heard last night at Liberty Hall. . . He is the first Ethiopian to be heard in San Diego 
in a recital which includes the classical arias as well as the folksongs.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MUSIC LOVERS FLOCK FROM TWENTY-MILE RADIUS TO THE 
ILLINOIS MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION IN STREATOR 





Meetings of Thirty-first Gathering Prove Most 


Successful in Many Years—Teachers Want More 


Educational Sessions—Raising of Endowment Fund Suggested—Officers Elected— 
Children Sing—Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Heard—Other 
Musical Programs Prove Attractive—Notes 





Streator, Ill, May 3, 1919.—With weather conditions 
most unfavorable, the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association 
convention in Streator, April 29, 30 and May 1 and 2, 
proved one of the biggest as far as audiences were con- 
cerned—and thus financially—in several years. Streator 
showed its appreciation and interest in music by attending 
en masse every concert and showering each deserving 
participant with abundant enthusiasm. Especially does 







Crry Is Corpiat to TEACHERS. 

In 1912 the Illinois Music Teachers convened in Strea- 
tor and the citizens of this commercial city were more 
than cordial in their greetings and reception again this 
year. A number of local committees, headed by Dr. V. 
P. Perisho, did all they could to make the visitors’ stay 
pleasant. After the Thursday afternoon program the dele- 
gates were the guests of the Streator Club, where tea was 
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gram. A special word of praise is due Ruth Bradley, 
whose sympathetic and artistic accompaniments for both 
violinist and cellist played no small part in the enjoyment 
of the evening. 

Saar AND WALD FEATURED. 

Two Chicago composers were featured on Wednesday 
afternoon’s program—Louis Victor Saar and Max Wald. 
With Alexander Sebald, violinist, Composer Saar gave his 
G major sonata, which was first played in Berlin in 1904 
by both these musicians. Mr. Saar’s compositions are 
widely used and he is one of the leading composers of the 
day. Two groups of Mr. Wald’s numbers were sung by 
Doris Ribera, the possessor of a lovely soprano voice— 
one that has been most skillfully trained. Mr. Wald’s 
compositions are very worthy examples of the modern 
school and are numbers requiring more than one hearing 
to judge their worthiness. The composer acted as accom- 
panist for his works. On this program also, the Murdock 
Trio rendered Charles Wakefield Cadman’s D major trio 
and three numbers by Sandby. They are former Streator 
girls and, of course, received a warm reception. 





this speak well for this little city as Streator depends on : ile ri i ? : : . 
a radius of some twenty miles for its audiences, which seuenane the oy — rad Of pring fe a Sctontr awed Dacumonn Win Favors. li 
includes farmers, residents of the rural communities, who _jittle town of Streator and surrounding territory Silvio Scionti, pianist, and Hortense Drummond, mezzo- C 
come into town by automobile and the constant rain left Mayor H. S. Lester extended most cordially Streator’s %PFano, shared Wednesday evening’s program, each win- Ie 
the roads in such condition as to make this travel almost welcome to the visitors, recalling the 1912 convention with ™"8 much favor with the listeners. Scionti opened with e 
impossible. pleasure and spoke of the great uplifting iments of ‘tte Beethoven and Scarlatti numbers, later offering the f. 
Teacners WAnt More Epucationat Sessions, music. In response, President Harry R. Detweiler ex~- po neonate Aman ay, Mk reer pol porter . 
There were musical programs for afternoon and even- Pressed appreciation of Streator’s hearty reception and ioortunity to display her pleasing voice Pa two song r 
ing, tastefully arranged by Herbert Miller and the pro- — in a few words the features of the association's pane y bi 
gram committee, of which he is chairman. However, work. ; 1 
there seemed too much music and not enough educational CuILpren SING. Hotstman AND Bocustawskt APPEAR. } 
sessions to interest the music teachers, who feel that they To Herbert Miller is due the excellent programs ar- A Chicago soprano and pianist, Orpha Kendall Holst- h 
do not get enough in a practical way out of these meet- ranged and his work as chairman of the program com- man and Moses Boguslawski, divided honors Thursday th 
ings. While this thirty-first convention of the I. M. T. A. mittee showed him a genial, untiring worker. One of the afternoon. The singer presented Lehmann’s “To a Little w 
was one of the most successful as far as audiences were largest and most demonstrative audiences assembled for Red Spider,” Fogel’s “Aedh Wishes for the Cloths of st 
concerned, it had probably the smallest representation an opening program of the association’s conventions, oc- Heaven,” Phillips’ “Sing, Joyous Bird,” and a spoken as 
from the state of any previous session. Though the sub- cupied the majority of the seats in the large M. E. church, song, words by Rabindranath Tagore and music by Koer- tk 
where all the sessions and programs were held. A feather ner, negro spirituals by Burleigh and Coleridge-Taylor. th 
in the cap of the city of Streator was the surprisingly Mrs. Holstman is a joy to both the eye and ear. Mr. T 
excellent work done by the chorus of children from the Boguslawski played with his customary art Schubert, Bee- B 
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public schools, in the demonstration of public school music, thoven-Busoni, Josef Hofmann, Chopin and Paganini- po: 

— by Gladys ane. ng eae = one — a ce . b pani oe. Pager Ba rea 

; : : : the musical program on Tuesday afternoon, April 29. y a lecture-recital on bird music by W. B. s of De- A 
Ry eet ee ee ee — group of bird songs by the first and second grades, four catur, whose illustration of the use of bird themes in Mc 
discussed by the association, the question was most vitally songs sung by the fifth grade and a group of the seventh children’s songs proved of much interest to the teachers Lir 
Giiched out tile venr Gnd wae probably the main subject grade was sufficient proof of the admirable work done in who remained. fro 
dwelled upon at A business session. " Memw suggestions the schools—surprising in tone quality and diction. , These Cuicaco Quartet SINGs. nel 
aud ideas were made and interchanged, so that probably Chicagoans furnished the balance of the afternoon's con- Wholly artistic and a rare treat was Thursday evening’s Th 
now there will be a wandering from the beaten path and Ede, sweet a poe { — Foppe 4 cellist, and program, provided by the Chicago Operatic Quartet, made St 
less time given to concerts and more to further the in- +.¢W4t@ /Atchison, tenor, each of whom offered two groups. uy of four of Chicago’s finest singers—Mae Graves At- - 
terest of the teachers, the interchanging of ideas, etc., so Both Miss Manker and Mr. Atchison are in the student {ing soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; John B ee 
that they will return home feeling that they have derived class, and with more study in developing their individual . Witter, tenor ‘and G Magnus Schutz, bass. ‘This well es- we 
some benefit and thus reueeted for layin aside their talents should go far in their art. William Lester, who tablished organization has worked so much and so well sky 
j work for the week to attend the convtnlion. There was presided as accompanist on most of the programs, played together that in the interpretations there is a fine en- te 
some talk of dispensing with the orchestra, which, up to °" this occasion for the cellist and singer. semble, exquisite blending of voices and finished art. In- tru 
date has been the main feature of every year's meeting “Ricarp CzeRwoNky EVENING.” spiring was the quartet's rendition of the “Spirit of Pine 
for the towns in which it is held, but this was floored on Tuesday evening might have been called “Richard Czer- Spring,” from Cadman’s “Morning of the Year Cycle.” gre 
the grounds that it would be difficult to get guarantors wonky Evening,” the bigger part of this program being Its beautiful coloring, unity of thought and art roused 0a 
in any of the smaller cities without an orchestra as the devoted to Czerwonky, the eminent violinist and composer. _ the listeners to unbounded enthusiasm. The quartet from on 
feature of the musical program. As soloist Mr. Czerwonky offered three numbers from his “Rigoletto,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Wagner's ont 
Ratsine or ENpowMent Funp Succestep. prolific pen, which were so rapturously applauded that he = 
necessarily added his “Cradle Song,” which also might — 


Another vital point brought up during the session was 
that of raising an endowment fund, which the I. M. T. A. 
is greatly in need of. It was suggested that each county 


donate $100, which might be raised by the giving of con- 


certs in the vice-presidents’ localities, the proceeds of 
which could go toward this fund. The executive com- 
mittee was authorized to. use $100 as a start toward in- 


creasing membership. 


Orricers Exectep. 

At the brief business meeting on Friday morning the 
following were elected as the 1919-20 officers: Charles E. 
Sindlinger, of Streator and Chicago, president; Bessie 
Louise Smith, Bloomington, vice-president; Herbert O. 


Merry, Lincoln, secretary-treasurer. Herbert Miller was 


have been repeated, so well was it liked. It seems un- 
necessary at this time to dwell on the superior art of this 


‘ prominent violinist, whose admirable skill and virtuosity 


have placed him on a high plane. As a composer Mr. 
Czerwonky is fast gaining prominence and his numerous 
selections are seen on many singers’ and players’ programs. 
His “Two Modern Sketches” are apart from anything he 
has so far written and their originality and orientalism 
reveal him a composer of high ideals. A most fitting 
close of the evening’s program was his trio in E flat 
major, played by the composer, Edgar Nelson and Robert 
Ambrosius. The writer has heard this pretentious num- 
ber on previous occasions and each new hearing brings 
out different phases. It is a masterpiece in ensemble 





AUGUSTO ORDONEZ 


OPERATIC BARITONE 


Has appeared at all the 
Leading Opera Houses of 


writing. The stirring and highly commendable reading 


re-elected as chairman committee, of which the other mem- 
given the number aroused the listeners to g high pitch of 


ber is J. Lawrence Erb, of Urbana, and the third mem- 


Italy,Spain, South America, 


ber to ? ag i f — pw! city where the next naar enthusiasm. Gladys Swarthout, a young mezzo-soprano, k 
tion wi eld. he auditing committee consists o of Chicago, furnished the vocal numbers of the evening, e 
Harry Detweiler, the retiring president, as chairman, Ruby accompanied by her sister, Roma Swarthout. A beautiful, Cuba, P orto Ri co, etc. 


rich voice, a winning personality and talent are among , 
Miss Swarthout’s qualifications, which will carry her far 
in latter years when she has finished her vocal training. 
Among her numbers was Czerwonky’s “O Think of Me,” 
which shows this excellent musician as versatile in the 
vocal composition as in writing for his and other instru- 


! Mamer. Campus; Mrs. A. H. Bell, Lostant. On the ex- 
amining board the following were elected: Voice, D, A. 
Clippinger, for three years; piano, M. Jennette Loudon, 
for three years; violin, Edward Freund, two years and 
FE. R. Lederman, three years; organ, Rossetter G. Cole, 
three years; public school music, O. E, Robinson, ‘three 
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years. ments. A group of four cello numbers opened the pro- = 4 ‘= 
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“King’s Prayer,” bore the same stamp of artistic finish 
and won hearty approval. The largest audience so far 
heard this program and no one left until the very end. 
The duet sung by Mrs. Atkins and Mrs. Gannon from 
“Lakme” was excellent. One from Cadman’s “Morning 
of the Year Cycle” enlisted the services of Mrs, Atkins 
and Mr. Miller and it likewise was admirably done. In 
the “Ever Since the Day” aria from “Louise,” the soprano 
revealed a large voice of rich, luscious quality and sang 
with poise and dignity. In true operatic style, Mrs, Gan- 
non rendered the “La Favorita” aria, pouring out her 
voluminous, gorgeous tones with prea th wo effect and 
scoring a huge success. Mr. Schutz’s individual solo was 
the “Vulcan’s Song” from Gounod’s “Philemon and 
Baucis” and Mr. Miller’s Rudolph’s narrative from “La 
Bohéme.” Extra numbers were loudly asked for after 
every number and ‘graciously granted. 


BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE OF MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 

Two performances by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Friday afternoon and evening, wound up bril- 
liantly the thirty-first annual convention of the I. M. T. A. 
Capacity audiences heard both interesting programs, se- 
lected by Conductor Emil Oberhoffer with a discrimina- 
tion and a musical judgment of unerring instinct, bringing 
forth symphonic art in various forms. A genuine per- 
sonality in music, Oberhoffer’s irresistible magnetism, his 
evident eagerness to put his own musical self into the 
reproduction of the numbers which he directs and his 
ability to carry both the orchestra members and the audi- 
ence with him through his interpretations reveals him one 
of the prominent conductors of the day. In the afternoon 
he led his men through the Mozart G minor symphony, 
the prelude and intermezzo from Cadman’s opera “Shane- 
wis” and the theme and variations from Tschaikowsky’s 
suite, No. 3, each of which was so exquisitely rendered 
as to leave one spellbound. Mere words fail to express 
the joy derived from such playing. When accompanying 
the soloists Oberhoffer isa great and sympathetic support. 
The other orchestra number in the afternoon was “Three 
British Folk Tunes,” by Leo Sowerby, the Chicago com- 
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likewise beautifully done. The tenor offered an aria 
from Gomez’s “Salvatore Rosa.” 

One of the most exquisite moments of the evening 
came with the Kalinnikoff first symphony. Its intense 
glow, its sensuous beauty, came forth under Conductor 
Oberhoffer’s inspiring direction with extraordinary 
effect. It would be difficult to imagine a more beau- 
tiful reading than that put into Debussy’s “Afternoon 
of a Faun”’—a reading marked by profound thought 
and feeling, classic without dryness and always full of 
color and emotion. Likewise Saint-Saéns’ “Dance of 
Death” and the two Caucasian sketches of Ipollitoff- 
Iwanoff. One of the high lights of this program was 
Felix Borowski’s “Paintings,” with the composer con- 
ducting. Borowski is too well known to need intro- 
duction here; he is one of the exceptionally well versed 
musicians of the day, and his writings never fail to in- 
terest and delight. Under his leadership the Minnéa- 
polis Orchestra gave the number brilliantly, and com- 
poser and composition scored hugely. 

Emma Noe, Sororst. 


As soloist Emma Noe used the “Return Victorious” 
from “Aida.” It was a beautnful rendition. Her glori- 
ous organ and finished art shone forth with fine effect, 
and she pleased the listeners so well that their hearty 
plaudits brought an extra number in Cadman’s “At 
Dawning.” Corporal Findlay Campbell, the Canadian 
baritone, gave a thoroughly enjoyable rendition of 
“She Alone Charmeth My Sadness,” from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” scoring hugely. Through beauty 
of voice and rare art, ,Corporal Campbell wins the 
hearts of his audience, and he also had to respond 
with an encore. He presented “Mother Mine,” the 
words of which were written by a soldier who fought 
alongside of Campbell with the Canadians, and the 
music is by Alexander MacFadyen. As said above, 
these were performances which will live long in the 
memory of all those present. 

INTERESTING PArers Hop ATTENTION, 


Three papers and a short business meeting consumed 
Wednesday morning. Of the three speakers Ann 
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afternoon his D major trio was played by the Murdock 
Trio; Thursday evening the quartet “Spirit of Spring” and 
the duet from his “Morning of the Year” cycle were 
presented by the Chicago Operatic Quartet and won the 
listeners’ favor through their sheer loveliness; Friday 
afternoon the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra played the 
prelude and intermezzo from his opera “Shanewis,” and 
as encore Friday evening Emma Noe, soloist with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra, offered Cadman’s exquisite “At 
Dawning.” 

Three interested delegates who were to be seen at every 
session and concert were Alice Mathis, G. Gerlach and 
F. L. Meyers, all of whom are teachers at the School for 
Blind at Jacksonville. Mr, Gerlach teaches piano and or- 
gan and Mr. Meyers violin, and he was also on the resolu- 
tions committee of the I. M. T. A. Both Mr. Meyers and 
Mr. Gerlach’s homes are in Chicago, where they spend the 
summer months. 

Those on the local committees who helped make the con- 
vention a success and the visitors’ stay enjoyable were 
many, but Dr. V. P. Perisho, chairman; Mrs. W, G, Fos- 
ter, chairman of the press committee, and Mrs. J. O. 
Miller, of the ticket committee, deserve special mention. 

Jeannette Cox. 


Free City Hall Concert Opens Park Series 


A monster concert will be given in front of the Mayor's 
oftice at the City Hall, on May 21, at tweive o'clock noon, 
by the New York Military Band, under the direction of 
Edwin Franko Goldman. On this occasion, the conduc- 
tor, Mr. Goldman, is to be presented with a handsome gift 
in recognition of his valuable services to the city, and to 
the Police Band last summer during his various war ac- 
tivities, for which he contributed his services for three 
months. The Police Band will be present to act as a 
guard of honor on this occasion, in appreciation of Mr. 
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poser, who led the orchestra through a highly effective 
reading of his cleverly written numbers. - 

Three soloists shared the afternoon honors—Harriet 
McConnell, contralto; Lyell Barber, pianist, and Albert 
Linquist, tenor. Superb singing of the “Spring Song” 
from “Samson and Delilah” disclosed Miss McCen- 
nell’s excellent art and luscious voice to fine advantage. 
The much demanded encore she added was Vander- 
pool’s “Values” (dedicated to her), a beautiful number, 
beautifully sung. Some remarkable piano playing was 
accomplished by Mr. Barber in the second and third 
movements of the B flat minor concerto of Tschaikow- 
sky. This writer has often heard Mr. Barber play, but 
never to such great advantage as on this occasion. A 
truly gifted young man, a diligent worker with musical 
knowledge and intelligence, Mr. Barber is constantly 
growing in his art and should attain the highly coveted 
goal ere long. He won instant favor and had to add 
an encore before his auditors would let him go. “Ori- 
entale,” by Amani, was the added number, which was 
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154 EAST SEVENTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
DAVID AND CLARA MANNES, Directors 


announces the engagement for the season of 1919-1920 of the 
eminent composer, violinist and pedagogue 


ROSARIO SCALERO 


OF ROME, ITALY 


Mr. Scalero will have charge of the advanced work in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, etc , and conduct a course for the study 
of Church Music, on which subject he is an acknowledged 
authority. . 

One of Mr. Scalero’s lecture courses will be of special 
interest to violinists, covering the Old Italian Violin Schools, 
Masters and Literature from Primitive Times to Corelli; 
Corelli to Viotti; Viotti to Paganiai. 


Address, Secretary, 154 East 70th Street 











Faulkner Oberndorfer proved the most interesting and 
well versed, and delivered a talk of vital interest to 
every American musician on “Americanization Through 


Music—A Result of the War.” Through her connec- 
tion as Western representative of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, Mrs. Oberndorfer is in 
a good position to know facts. She believes that in 
time the greatest school of music will be in America, 
because America will be the melting pot of all the na- 
tions. There is a scheme on foot to make it such and 
also to make music as important in schools as mathe- 
matics and to create a race of musical listeners. 
George Colburn read a paper on “The Amateur Or- 
chestra,” and Mrs. E. F. Burkholder, of Streator, fol- 
lowed with one entitled “The Musical Tither, or for 
Value Received.” Mrs. Burkholder, who is the chair- 
man of the music department of the Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, emphasized the aims of the State 
Federation to get all the women’s clubs together on a 
program of importance the first part of June. 
“A Quarver or A CENTURY IN THE I, M. T. A.” 

The first paper on Thursday morning was Walter Spry’s 
“A Quarter of a Century in the I. M. T. A.,” which was 
a_ worthy and well read one. Mr. Spry gave many remi- 
niscences, showing what the association has accomplished 
in his twenty-five years’ membership, and made several 
suggestions for new iines of activity for the association to 
pursue. Mr. Spry was president of the I. M. T. A. in 1912, 
when the convention was held in Streator. A discussion 
of “The Future Policy of the I. M. T. A.” followed, with 
J. Lawrence Erb, chairman, presiding. Mr. Frb’s paper 
on “The Accrediting Problem Up to Date” was of value 
and interest. Hubertine Wilkie, representative of the Oli- 
ver Ditson Company, gave a talk on the values of the 
School Credit Piano Course, published by the Ditson Com- 


* pany. 


On Friday morning Osborne McConathy, of Evanston, 
read a paper on ‘Ihe School Music Supervisor.” Frank 
L. Hydinger, of Decatur, discussed and gave demonstra- 
tions of the Jacques Dalcroze system, C. Gordon Wedertz, 
of Chicago, spoke relative to the “Training of the Choir 
Boy,” and Master Leonard Irwin Shure, a bright young- 
ster of eight ycars, illustrated his lecture. The business 
meeting followed, at which the élection of officers took 
place. 

ConvENTION Notes. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s compositions were well 

represented on the convention programs. On Wednesday 
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Goldman’s work. Most of the city officials will be pres- 
ent, and the public is invited to attend. 

A program of unusual interest has been arranged, and 
there will be two renowned soloists. Alma Clayburgh, the 
popular soprano, will sing, and Ernest S. Williams, the 
celebrated American cornetist, will render a solo. Hon. 
Murray Hulbert, Dock Commissioner, will make the pres- 
entation address. Six of the numbers on the program are 
by American composers including Victor Herbert, Sousa, 
MacDowell, Hadley, Mana-Zucca and Goldman. A new 
march by Edwin Franko Goldman, entitled “The City 
Chamberlain,” and dedicated to Hon. Philip Berolzheimer, 
will be performed for the first time on this occasion. 

The New York Military Band is composed of fifty of 
the foremost musicians and has often been referred to by 
critics as a “symphony orchestra in brass.” This organ- 
ization gave a remarkable series of concerts at Columbia 
University last year, and will give a similar series this 
summer. 

The City Hall concert has been arranged by Philip 
Berolzheimer, and will inaugurate the season of free park 
concerts, known as the Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts. 
The first one is to be given in honor of Edwin Franko 
Goldman. 


May Recitals Show Renewed Interest 


Reinald Werrenrath has had three more recitals added 
to his May list. He will be heard in Portland, Me., May 
22; Claremont, N. H., May 28, and the following day, 
May 29, in St. Jolinsbury, Vt. On May 3 he made his 
fifth appearance with the Boston Symphony this season, 
and has been re-engaged for two performances with the 
orchestra next season. 


Ancient Instruments at Berkshire Festival 


Arrangements have been finally concluded so that La 
Société des Instruments Anciens can sail earlier than had 
been planned so as to arrive in America during the latter 
part of September. This change has been made so as to 
accept an engagement for an appearance at the Pittsfield, 
Mass., musical festival on September 27, after which en 
extensive tour South and West will follow. 
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WINES AND BEERS MISSING AT OPENING OF 
BOSTON “POPS”; WAITRESSES AN INNOVATION 


Opening Week Marked by Customary Enthusiasm—Agide Jacchia Returns as 
Popular Conductor of Eighty Musicians—Leads Unusually Interesting 
Program—John O’Sullivan Again Attracts Large Audience— 

Dai Buell Pleases in Interesting Recital 


Boston, Mass., May 11, 1919.—Last Monday, the final 
rites of the Boston Symphony season haying been pro- 
nounced, the tables were hauled forth, the cuisine in- 
stalled, and tle season in its lighter vein was on. The 
celebrated ‘Pops” came into full possession of Symphony 
Hall, there to semain until the middle of July. The aug- 
mented orchestra of symphony players—eighty instead of 
the former fifty—-and the extremely popular and ardent 
Italian conductor, Agide Jacchia, were greeted by a crowd- 
ed hall. The balconies were filled and all the tables on the 
floor occupied. The chief innovation was the absence of 
the exhilarating wines and beers that used to be served 
at the “Pops,” the management having anticipated July 
“Thirst” by substituting kickless soft drinks for “the cup 
that cheers.” Another change, in keeping no doubt with 
the widespread entrance of women into industry, was the 
pleasing spectacle of numerous and attractively costumed 
waitresses who were counted upon to please the eye and 
fetch drinks, food and “smokes” in an agile and noiseless 
way which their predecessors of the heavy footed sex prob- 
ably never achieved 


Tue CAPABLE JAccHIA, 


The animated Mr. Jacchia entered upon his third season 
transformed from an operatic conductor of the purest 
Italian sort uito an all round symphonist. Not only has 
he learned to catch the spirit of a symphonic suite, a stir- 
ring march, or—what is possibly hardest of all, a Viennese 
waltz —but his interest in this side of music is as extensive 
2s his repertory. Mr. Jacchia believes strongly in cosmo- 
politanism in music and he has proved that the term “popu- 
lar music” may inc lude all kinds, not excluding movements 
irom syinp! ionic compositions. Last season, as conductor 
of the “Pops,” he experimented with the theory that the 
miscellaneous public will enjoy music with a direct, spon- 
taneous appeal, and included a greater proportion of good 
music than former conductors had provided for the “Pop” 
programs. The result was very gratifying and altogether 
successful, and Mr. Jacchia is this season following the 
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same policy. Fantasias and potpourris from familiar 
operas, opercttas ad musical plays; popular overtures, 
marches, waltzes, dance tunes, and light pieces of many 
kinds still appear on his lists. But music lovers still find such 
well liked works as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schcherazade,” 
one movemeit ot which appeared on the Monday program; 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite, and the last move- 
ment of his F minor symphony; Sibelius’ “Finlandia” ; 
Borodin’s “On the Steppes of Middle Asia’; Enesco’s 
“Roumanian Rhapsedy”’; the scherzo from Rabaud’s sec- 
ond ‘symphony; Liszt’s “Mazeppa”; the largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, and similar works—all 
readily intelligible and all effective in popularizing the 
music of the regular symphony concerts. Of further in- 
terest are Mz. Jacchia’s revivals of interesting old music 
such as a beautiful madrigal, “Amarilli,” of the seven- 
teenth century, Caccini; a tuneful pastorale and a Ca- 
priccio of Scarlatti, heretofore known only as piano pieces, 
but now arranged and orchestrated by Mr. Jacchia—the 
first for woodwind, the second for strings. By his suc- 
cess with these varied programs Mr. Jacchia is manifestly 
disproving the fallacy that the American public is slow to 
respond to good music, and effectively demonstrating that 
public’s love of truly beautiful music. 

Dar Buett, SuccessFuL 1n UNHACKNEYED PROGRAM. 

Dai Buell, the talented and spirited pianist who has 
given pleasure to Boston audiences for the past two sea- 
sons, was heard in an unusually interesting program at 





DAI BUELL, 
Pianist. 


her annual local recital Saturday afternoon, May 3, in 
Jordan Hall. Miss Buell, who has recently returned from 
a successful concert trip in the Middle West, was as- 
sisted by William Henry Humiston, organist of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, who played an organ ac- 
companiment to her performance of Schumann’s occasion- 
ally noble “introduction and allegro appassionato.” The 
remainder of her unhackneyed: program contained works 
hy Bach, Schubert, Beethoven, Weber, Chopin, MacDowell 
and Liapounoff. 

Miss Buell is endowed with a clear idea of what she 
wants to say and is happily possessed of the technical 
means indispensable to effective expression. Her warm 
and vivid tone is a distinguishing feature of her playing, 
and she is also gifted with enthusiasm and a pleasing 
delicacy of touch in lighter passages. The Schumann 
work disclosed her sweeping command and dramatic sense, 
with a powerful attack and an adept understanding of 
pedalling, the performance being noteworthy for musician- 
ship as well as for virtuosity. The spontaneous and tem- 
peramental quality of her playing makes a direct appeal 
to the listener, with the result that she is unusually in- 
teresting. Miss Buell’s ability, personality, and the 
scholarship evidenced in the arrangement of her programs 
have won her a host of friends both East and West. She 
was vigorously applauded and added generously to her 
list. 

_iperty LoAN NIGHT AT THE “Pops.” 

Two nighis this week, Tuesday and Thursday, were ap- 
propriated by the Liberty Loan Committee and the Four- 
teenth Engineers of the Yankee Division, respectively. 
Many special nights are being planned, some of them with 
guest conductors of prominence. The experiment of a 
chorus on patriotic nights, with Stephen Townsend, the 
noted vocal coach, leading the songs of the day, was re- 
markably successful last year and will be repeated. The 
returned soldiers will be given every consideration, and 
Y. D. nights dedicated to him. The extraordinary en- 
thusiasm of this week’s audiences furnishes eloquent tes- 
timony to the popularity and interpretative ability of Mr. 
Jacchia, to his well arranged programs, and to the indi- 
vidual and collective excellence of the great musicians who 
compose his band. And while on the subject of excel- 
lence, it is 1 pleasure to mention the sterling musicianship 
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displayed by Georges Miquelle, the new cellist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in the solo numbers which he 
played at the Wednesday concert. His poetic understand- 
ing, extraordinary rhythmic sense, warm, full tone and 
simplicity of manner won for him the enthusiastic applause 
of his hearers. M. Miquelle came from Paris with the 
French Military Band in May, 1918. He is a graduate of 
the Conservatoire National de Musique, of Paris, having 
been awarded the first prize for cello playing in June, 
1914. He was wounded in the French Army during the 
war. It is obvious, after hearing M. Miquelle as soloist, 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra is indeed very for- 
tunate to secure the services of this highly gifted artist. 

Joun O'SvuLtivan AGarin SinGs To LArce AUDIENCE. 

John O'Sullivan, the well known Irish tenor of the Paris 
and Chicago Opera companies, attracted a large throng 
of admirers for the second time withfn a month at his 
last Boston appearance of the season, Sunday evening, 
May 4, in Symphony«Hall.. Mr. O'Sullivan again had the 
assistance of Hazel Clarkythe pleasurable and popular 
violinist. Marcel Charlier, French conductor of the Chi- 
cago Opera, was Mr. O’Sullivan’s accompanist, while 
James Ecker, who occupies a high place among New Eng- 
land pianists, played accompaniments for Miss Clark. The 
program included many Irish folksongs and arias and 
songs by Handel, Bucharoff, Duparc, Densmore, Lever, 
Puccini and Moore, while Miss Clark played works of 
Saint-Saéns, Schubert and Sitt. 

Mr. O'Sullivan employs his strong and resonant voice, 
clear diction and musical intelligence in such a way as to 
produce vivid interpretations of his pieces. His command 
of gentle sentiment and his sympathetic understanding, 
with Irish numbers brought intense pleasure to his large 
audience. Mr. O'Sullivan has already succeeded in build- 
ing up a considerable following in Boston, if one is to 
judge by the unbridled enthusiasm of the crowds that 
flock to his recitals in this city. This clientele has been 
won in a remarkably short time. The tremendous ap- 
plause after each of his appearances compelled him to add 
numerous encores. Miss Clark, too, whose technic and 
temperament have won her many successes, was warmly 
applauded. ae oe 


Musical Therapeutics Society Reorganized 


The National Society of Musical Therapeutics was re- 
organized on April 13 at a meeting held in Apartment 16, 
Metropolitan Opera Building, New York. Louise Ves- 
celius Sheldon presided as chairman, and Anna Elise Og- 
den and Josephine Van Cleft were elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. The late Eva Augusta Vescelius 
founded the society in®1903, and was its first and only 
president. 


Wagner at Covent Garden in 1920 
It has been settled that Wagner operas (in English) are 
to be given at Covent Garden, London, next vear. Several 
American artists already have been engaged for the per- 
formances. The series will include “Parsifal,” “Tann- 
hauser,” and some of the “Ring” works. 























DUDLEY BUCK 


Eminent Vocal Teacher 


Will Hold His SUMMER CLASSES 
from June 10th Until August 10th 


Class lessons at special rates, also a class 
for the discussion of all voice subjects, will be 
held weekly during the summer term. The 
discussion class is free to all pupils. 


For reservations and further information, 
address, 





ELSIE T. COWEN, 50 West 67th Street 


Telephone Co'. 8462 
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stage. 
Hallen and Adeline Jason. 


with another, 
offering for her annual pupils’ recital. 
forty other pupils in the cantata, 


HOW MUSIC BOOSTED LAST 
NEW YORK VICTORY LOAN WEEK 





Eleonora De Cisneros Sells Kisses at One Million Per— 
An Exciting Band Contest—Many Artists Volun- 
teer to Aid in Raising Huge Sums 

The members of no other profession have given more 
freely of their time and services in forwarding the in- 
terests of war matters at home than those of the musical 
profession; and the last week of the great Victory Loan 
drive brought with it no exception to the rule. This was 
as true throughout the country as it was in and about 
New York, but brief mention of some of the principal 
events in the metropolis is not out of place here. Musical 
criticism is, of course, quite unnecessary—the only point is 
to give credit to the many artists who so willingly helped 
to put over the great loan. 

Monday evening, May 5, there was a great rally at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, in the program of which 
there participated Max Rosen, the violinist, who got $500,- 
000 in subscriptions or so for an encore; Eleonora de 
Cisneros, Luis Alberto Sanchez, a young tenor of much 
promise from the Thorner studio; Amy Ellerman, the ex- 
cellent contralto; and Nahan Franko, conductor, ‘with -his 
orchestra. A Franko friend in the front row of the audi- 
ence subscribed $4,000,000 in memory of the old Franko- 
Seidl concerts at Manhattan Beach. Mme. de Cisneros, 
however, gathered the largest part of the evening’s shekels. 
After singing a number, she announced that she had re- 
ceived a note offering $1,000,000 if she would sing “Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,” which she proceeded to do and then 
threw in a kiss for the generous giver, who was on the 
platform. The other gentlemen on the platform, Brook- 
lyn’s solidest citizens, seemed to appreciate this way of 
rewarding a subscription and before she finished, Mme. 
de Cisneros had sold no less than twenty-three of the 
sweet tokens at one million each. A wag in the back row 
made a remark to the effect that to the high cost of living 
there had now been added the high cost of loving. The 
entire amount raised was some $42,000,000. 

Wednesday and Thursday evenings there were great 
rallies at the Metropolitan Opera House. Wednesday, 
Riccardo Stracciari, the distinguished Italian baritone, 
Barbara Maurel, contralto, and Eddy Brown, the Ameri- 
can violinist, were the trio of splendid artists who assisted 
to make things move, although nobody started the kissing 
business. However, with the aid of these splendid volun- 
‘eers and with Bainbridge Colby and Major-General Alex- 
ander of the 77th Division as speakers, no less than 
$7,000,000 was raised. 

$150,000,000 AT ONE RALLY. 

Thursday was the greatest rally of the week as far as 
results went. The speakers were Ex-President Taft and 
Rev. Mr. Petty, and the artists Leo Ornstein—who made 
the long trip down from his summer home at Jackson, N. 

» especially to play—and Margaret Romaine, the charm- 
ing Metropolitan soprano. Bids were huge. After a large 
number of small denomination bonds had been disposed 





At the Germantown (Pa.) Women’s Club on Saturday evening, May 3, Mrs. Phillips Jenkins presented a comedy 
by Rostand, which is adapted from the French “Pierrot qui rit et Pierrot qui pleur, 
The attractive music is by Jean Hubert, and those who took part in the comedy were all young, talented pupils 
of Mrs. Jenkins; they expect to make their public debuts very shortly and are being afforded the same oppor- 
tunities for public appearances that have been enjoyed by Viviene Segal, Adele Hassan, Barbara Maurel and 
Kathryn McGinley, all of whom went direct from Mrs. Jenkins’ studio to successes on the operatic and concert 
The young women in the accompanying picture, 
Mary Winslow Johnston, pianist ; 
Blanche Hubbard, harpist, furnished the music of the evening. 
“Le Chanson de Fortuno” (Offenbach), and a short victory cantata composed by Coerne, 
Besides the sixteen appearing in the two casts there will be a chorus of 
The event will take place at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 
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” translated by Amy Lowell. 





Lillian Kremer, Amelia 
Alma Grafe, violinist; Irene Hubbard, cellist, and 
Later in May, Mrs. Jenkins will repeat the opera 
as the 
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of, imaginations began to soar. A French 75 gun was 
auctioned off. for $5,500,000 and Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner Wallis bid $13,000,000 on behalf of the Police De- 
partment for a portrait of the King of Belgium, offered 
by the detachment of Belgians who came over to help the 
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loan. The total amoutit realized was a bit over $150,- 
000,000. 
Tue SuipyArp BANp Contest. 

One of the concluding rallies, on Saturday evening, May 
10, took the form of a contest between the bands of the 
four principal shipyards near New York—the Standard 
Shipbuilding Corporation, the Morse Dry Dock Company, 
the Downey Shipbuilding Corporation, and the Submarine 
Boat Corporation. The contest took place in the 12th 
Regiment Armory and the judges were Victor Herbe “rt, 
Nahan Franko and Pierre V. R. Key. All of the bands 
—made up of yard workmen—showed an unexpectedly 
high standard of work, Mr. Franko assuring the writer 
that they were distinctly better than the naval bands which 
he had assisted in assembling and training. The judges 
awarded first prize to the Downey band; second, to the 
Morse band; the Submarine band was voted third and the 
Standard band brought up the rear. In presenting the 
cups, Victor Herbert, speaking for the judges, in a grace- 
ful speech, praised highly the evidence of hard and earnest 
work exhibited in the playing of all the bands and ex- 
plained the points of band playing upon which judgment 
was rendered. The Downey band and the Morse band 
held a triumphant procession around the great drill hall 
after the award of the prizes. During the evening there 
were numerous speeches for the Victory Loan and a sub- 
stantial sum was raised among the many followers of the 
various bands who listened to the contest and cheered 
with great enthusiasm for its favorites. 


“OOH, LA, LA!” FOR NEW YORK 





French House for Music and Mirth to Open 

New York is to have a new French theater next season 
It will be the Theater Parisien, which will be permanently 
located at the Theater Belmont, in Forty-eighth street, and 
conducted as a French playhouse, in no way conflicting 
either as to clientele or repertory with the existing French 
Theater. The program at the Theater Parisien will be 
ep to cliansons Montmartre, light musical plays, 
bright songs, frivolous comedies and a general entertain- 
ment of light character, of music and comedy. A special 
company is now being assembled in Paris by Richard G, 
Herndon, director of the French American Association for 
Musical Art, and Robert Casadesus, brother to Henri Casa- 
desus, founder of the Scciété des Instruments Anciens. 
The season will begin early in November and is scheduled 
to continue without intertagtieR until the following spring. 


Hempel Starts Roanoke Victory Ball Rolling 


“Starting with the $15,000 which was subscribed : 
the Frieda Hempel concert last night and with the 
prospect of large subscriptions at the mass meeting to- 
night, Victory Loan workers were today a little more 
hopeful of the success of the campaign in Roanoke, It 
was largely through the generosity and patriotic en- 
deavor of Miss Hempel, who had advertised that she 
would subscribe the gross receipts of the house, that 
this amount was raised.” 

The above appeared in the Roanoke (Vas) World News 
of May 6, 1919. Miss Hempel more than lived up to 
her promise, for she doubled the gross receipts of the 
capacity house, and then offered to buy an additional 
$1,000 bond if five other persons in the audience would 
do likewise. The five subscriptions were forthcoming 
in a very few minutes. 




















ANOTHER MAY dae SUCCESS 
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MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 1 WEST 34 ST NEWYORK NY 

MISS PETERSON WAS GLORIOUS WE HAVE NEVER HAD AN ARTIST WHO COULD COMPARE 
WITH HER SHE IS ALL THAT CAN BE DESIRED IN A PRIMA DONNA AFTER THE CON- 
CERT SHE HAD A VICTORY LOAN RALLY AND IN THIRTY MINUTES RAISED SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS AMOUNTING TO TWENTY FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS THEREBY SENDING 
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NEW NUMBERS FROM THE 
PROGRESSIVE SERIES 








Easy Teaching Pieces by Leading Educational Com- 
posers, Carefully Edited and Attractively Printed 


The Musica, Courter has received from the Art Pub- 
lication Society of St. Louis for review a number of easy 
teaching pieces for piano, recent issues in the society's 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons. A glance at any 
one of the copies immediately gives an idea of the value 
of the Progressive Series. On the cover of each there 
is a portrait of the composers, followed by general infor- 
mation as to the character of the composition itself and 
its poetic idea, a suggestion as to the method of study, 
and a glossary of proper names and terms used in the 
matter just mentioned. Such assistance is invaluable to 
any teacher who is really interested—as all should be 
not merely in teaching a young pupil to “play a piece” but 
to know, understand and appreciate the beauty of the art 
of music. After the composition itsclf, carefully and in- 
telligently edited, there follow recitation questions, in an- 
swering which the pupil is bound to demonstrate what 
he has learned. 

There are three pieces by Jessie L. Gaynor, grade 1B— 
“Canonette,” “Happy-Go-Lucky,” and “The Tapping 
Woodpecker”; three by Adolf Weidig, also grade 1B 
“Darling Heart,” “The Courteous Child,” and “Play- 
mates”; two numbers—“Bridal Wreath” and “Johnny- 
Jump-Ups,” from “A Springtime Garden,” by James H. 
Rogers—grade 2A; two by Wilson G. Smith—“Dolly 
Dances” and “Good Morning Song,” from “Happy Child- 
hood,” by Wilson G. Smith—grade 2B; and three by 
Henry Holden Huss—“Dolly’s Cradle Song,” “A Walk in 
Autumn” and “The Two Comrades,” by Henry Holden 
Huss. The introductory notes to all, mentioned above, 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR 
New York Military Band 
S00 VVest 144th Street New York 








MADAME 
BIANCHINI - CAPPELLI 


desires to announce the opening of her 
Conservatory of Vocal and Dramatic Arts, 
under her personal direction, 


cones ty ENRICO CARUSO 


55 EAST 60th STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone, Plazes 5190 
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are by Emerson Whithorne, executive editor for the 
society. 

The selection of so representative a group of experi- 
enced musical educators and composers shows that the 
society is alive to having only the best material in the 
Progressive Series. From the standpoint of technical ad- 
vancement of the young pupil they léave nothing to be 
wished for, and, still better, they are each and every one 
bright, melodious, attractive little pieces, bound to interest 
the youngster who studies them. 


Berthelsen Pupils Liked in Indianapolis 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 6, 1919.—Kathleen Bumbaugh 
and Mardo Kaehn, pupils of Johann Berthelsen, the well 
known teacher of singing, gave an hour of songs at the 
John Herron Art Institute here on Sunday afternoon, 
May 4. Miss Bumbaugh not only has a beautiful voice, 
but she sang with a fine sense of feeling and interpreta- 
tion. Her handling of the “Delilah” aria and “Psyche” of 
Paladilhe were exceptionally beautiful, while “The Star,” 
by Rogers, was glorious in its dramatic interpretation and 
sonority. Mr. Kaehn’s voice seems to grow more beauti- 
ful at every appearance, and it is difficult to te!l which of 
his numbers were more beautifully done. “Sheep and 
Lambs,” by Homer, the two little songs by Berthelsen, 
and Campbell-Tipton’s “If I Were King” were extremely 
well done. Miss Freeman accompanied the singers in a 
musicianly atid sympathetic manner. 

The program was as follows “Her Rose” (Coombs), 
“[ Heard the Gull” (Sinding), “Sheep and Lambs” 
(Homer), “For You Alone” (Geehl), Mardo Kaehn; “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” “Samson and Delilah” 
(Saint-Saéns), “Psyche” (Paladilhe), “The Star” 
(Rogers), Kathleen Bumbaugh; “To Norway” (Grieg), 
“At Parting” (Berthelsen), “Dear Little Flower” (Berthel- 
sen), and “If I Were King” (Campbell-Tipton), Mardo 
Kaehn, ; 





Stracciari Rushes North to Aid Loan 


Riccardo Stracciari sang at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on May 7 for the Victory Loan. The Italian bari- 
tone interrupted his concert tour and came all the way 
from Charlotte, N. C., to New York to fulfill the promise 
he made to the Victory Loan people some six weeks ago 
to do his bit on May 7. 

Signor Stracciari bought the first bonds sold at the first 
rally on the steps of the Sub-Treasury, Wall Street. He 
handed over his check for $10,000 and the bonds are being 
registered in the name of his son, Luigi, who is now with 
the Italian volunteers in Siberia. 
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GALLI-CURCI 


. At Her Best in “Sonnambula” 


If you wished to hear Mme. Galli-Curci sing, you should have been at the Auditorium yesterday 
afternoon when she came to “Ah! non Credea” from 
tion of the art of song as ‘the old Italians understood it. This is no new thing, for Milton had 
heard the same and bore witness to the fact. Just what the sound was in his ears we have no means 
of knowing, but he was a discriminating man and not likely to have had his feelings stirred without 


However, it is open to doubt whether he ever listened to tones as exquisitely pure as Mme. Galli- 
Curci sang yesterday afternoon, at least I will stake my reputation that he could not have heard 
The learned sometimes try to persuade us that simple beauty of tone has 
Well, there may be jaded ears which demand more highly seasoned vocal dishes 

if one may venture to put it this way—before their tired nerves will react, but they are merely paying 
the penalty of age or perhaps of over-strenuous youth. 
can produce such tones she will remain Galli-Curci and there need be nothing more said about the 


At this time it is a pleasure to state what Mme. Galli-Curci and the managerial agency of Charles 
L. Wagner, of which she forms a conspicuous part, have done for our quota of the victory loan here in 
Mme. Galli-Curci has subscribed for $10,000 worth of bonds; Mr. Wagner, her manager, for 
$5,000, and Mr. McSweeney, the assistant manager, for $2,000. 
spicuous songbird of Mr. Wagner's gilded cage, added $5,000 to help us along. 

Of course, Chicago has a claim on Mme. Galli-Curci, and we were sure that she would do her share 
with us, but we really had no right to the subscrip‘ions of these New Yorkers, who were being attended 
to most effectively in their own home town. We made every effort to find Mr. Wagner to thank him 
and his organization; but with true managerial modesty he hid himself away where he would not be 
embarrassed by our gratitude—or, perhaps, he did not dare trust his check-book so close to liberty 
loan eloquence, fearing that he might be overpersuaded to an unwise display of wealth. However, if 
the rest of the country had come up as promptly and properly as have Mr. Wagner and the artists 
under his direction, the whole country would now be over the top and feeling pleased with itself, 
instead of the actual condition in which it finds itself. 

It goes without saying that the Auditorium was sold out to the last seat, from the stage to the top 
gallery.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, May 5, 1919. 

Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 

D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Permanent Personal Address; Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


“La Sonnambula.” Here was the absolute perfec- 


Meanwhile, for as long as Mme. Galli-Curci 


Also John McCormack, the other con- 
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NOTED SOLOISTS FOR 
ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 


Ann Arbor, Mich., May 12, 1919—On May 14, 15, 16 
and 17 Ann Arbor, Mich., will hold its twenty-sixth 
annual May festival, with the following brilliant array 
of artists: Rosa Ponselle, Anna Fitziu, Louise Homer, 
Merle Alcock, Minerva Komenarski, Fernando Carpi, 
Arthur Hackett, Emilio De Gogorza, Andres De Segu- 
rola, Gustaf Holmquist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Charles 
M. Courboin, Earl V. Moore, Lois M. Johnston and 
Robert R. Dieterle. The Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, Frederick Stock, conductor, and the University 
Choral Union will assist. The choral works to be per- 
formed include: ‘Faust,’ Gounod; “Ode to Music,” 
Hadley, and “Fair Land of Freedom,” Stanley. 


Edna Hurd Gives Interesting Recital 


Edna Hurd, a young coloratura soprano pupil of Grace 
Whistler, gave an interesting recital at the attractive 
Whistler studios on Sunday afternoon, April 27. A very 
appreciative audience heard this young singer, who has 
made rapid strides in her singing since coming under the 
direction of Mme. Whistler about a year ago. 

Miss Hurd’s program, a far reaching one, was rendered 
with remarkable case and effectiveness. It contained four 





EDNA HURD, 
Coloratura soprano. 


operatic arias—“Je dis que rien ne m’ épouvante,” from 
Bizet’s “Carmen”; “D’Amor sull’ali rosee,”’ from “Il 
Trovatore”; “Ombra leggiera,” from “Dinorah,” and 
“Ballatella,” from “Pagliacci”—a severe test, but one which 
was met with skill. Miss Hurd displayed a fresh yet full 
voice of unusual clarity and certainty in the upper range. 
She sings with intelligence and her production is very 
good, for her method is a straightforward one, with no 
tendency to pinch or scoop in the attainment of top notes. 
She phrases well and her diction is understandable. The 
operatic arias she invested with much feeling, and in the 
songs, which comprised French, Italian and English, she 
also won favor. She, furthermore, interprets in an inter- 
esting manner and much originality marks her interpreta- 
tions. Indeed, Miss Hurd’s recital was a credit to Mme. 
Whistler and her method of voice culture. 


N. Y. Chamber Music Society Tours South 


The New York Chamber Music Society, Inc., of 
which Carolyn Beebe is pianist and director, is soon 
to start upon its Southern tour, having completed a 
successful series of winter engagements, including three 
New York subscription concerts. The organization is 
scheduled to play for the opening and close of each 
concert at the Macon Music Festival. The individual 
management of the artists composing the New York 
Chamber Music Society, as well as the organization 
itself, is now under the Music League of America, Inc. 
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To Give Concert Intime de Musique Ancienne 


Sasha Votichenko will present his last studio concert 
of the season on Sunday evening, May 18, at the Hotel 
des Artistes. With the 
help of dim lights, sub- 
dued colors, and the gen- 
eral air of hospitality and 
comfort which always pre- 
vail at one of his recitals, 
this artist has succeeded 
in breaking many of the 
established traditions of 
the musical wor'id. 

Under the title of “Mu- 
sic of Royal France,” 
Votichenko will present 
an interesting program of 
old music, which is espe- 
cially well adapted to his 
historical instrument, the 
tympanon. Some of Voti- 
chenko’s compositions will 
also be played. One of 
them is called “Dances 
Cosaques.” It is said that 
the King of France had 
150 Cossacks as his own 
guard, delighting in their 
songs of the Russian 
steppes and the irresistible 
rhythm of their dances. Soivenir programs containing 
reproductions of engravings from Votichenko’s private 





ROSHANARA, 
Dancer. 





Photo by Genthé 
SASHA VOTICHENKO, 
Sole exponent of the Tympanon. 


collection, with explanatory notes, will be distributed 
among the audience. 
Roshanara, whose grace, beauty and consummate art 


have been universally acknowledged, will add interest 
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and variety to the program, presenting a: series of 
quaint costume dances, and Dorothy Follis, formerly 
of the Boston Opera Company, will be heard in a 
group of seventeenth and eighteenth century songs. 

Original folksongs from the province of Brittany, en- 
titled “Daybreak,” “Rest,” “Evening Prayer” and 
“Nightfall,” will be sung by Lydia Ferguson, who is 
the first artist to present these songs to the American 
public. This group pictures the daily life of the peas- 
ant and has been translated from Breton into French 
by Francois Coppeé. 


Ruth Clug Soloist at Globe Concert 
On Wednesday evening, April 23, the Globe Music Club 
devoted an evening mainly to living American composers. 
Miss Clug was the soloist and played the Chopin con- 
certo in E minor, with her teacher, Clarence Adler, at the 
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second piano. Miss Clug is still in her early ‘teens. She 
is extremely pretty and has a magnetic personality. Her 
passage work in thirds and sixths is always clear and dis- 
tinct. Altogether, her playing of the concerto was char- 
acterized by a particular delicacy of tone and phrasing. 
She received a tremendous ovation from an audience of 
3,000. As encores she played Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody and 
the concert etude by Sauer. 

Miss Clug will make her formal debut on the concert 
stage at Aeolian Hall next fall. 


Dr. Wolle Gives Recital in New Jersey 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., gave an organ 
recital at Blair Hall, — N. J. Dr. John C. Sharpe, 
president, on Friday, May 2 
































LYDIA LOCKE 


SOPRANO 


Engaged for the following appearances: 
May 26, Plymouth, Conn. 


May 27, Unionville, Conn. 
May 28, Windsor, Conn. 
June 2, Naugatuck, Conn. 


Auspices of Rev. Father Cooney 
June 3, Thomaston, Conn. 
Auspices of Boy Scouts 


Miss Locke’s Personal Address Is 110 East Eightieth Street or 
Hotel Plaza, New York City 





Auspices of Ladies’ Benevolent Society 


Auspices of Visiting Nurses’ Association 


Auspices of Loomis Institute 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS 
BY SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Florence’ Newell Barbour 


Awake, It Is the Day!....Christine Langenhan, Lewisburg Va. 

Sea Limits bud bared eens ceawecees Mrs. Albro Blodgett, lew send 

Violets; Dandelion; Bees; Echo (from “Childland in Song and 
Rhythm”)...... se eeeeeeeesHarriet Story MacFarlane, Detroit 

Floy Little Bartlett 

ER ere ren epee on eee Frances Sonin, New York 

VOR 6 ro eccaccanatdnctcdekacemaehes Frances Sonin, New York 

Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine...... Edith Baxter Harper, Brooklyn 


Marion Bauer 


Only of Thee and Me........ ..Margaret Lester, Chicago 


Up the Ocklawaha (viclin and piano)... .Mayo Wadler, New York 

The Tide (pianoforte solo)......Frances De Villa Ball, New York 

Druids (pianoforte solo)....... -Margaret Tilly, New York 

WNT es citcvbasccsbassena Frances De Villa Ball, New York 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

The Year's at the Spring.. Florence Keniston, New York 


The Year's at the Spring... Neira Riegger, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Ah, Love, but a Day........ G. O, Friermood, Indianapolis 
ee Bee BNE OS DNs sch ccc teks derwcaces Ermina Proulx, Seattle 
pS errr ee veto ‘ G. O. Friermood, Indianapolis 
MDS 66 én teenies ..Gretta Masson, Boston 
Ecstasy Fe EE yas Edna M. Bellamy, Norfolk, Va. 
Cd ececcdcuenendsecus Florence C. Whitehead, Norfolk, Va. 


Gena Branscombe 


Just Before the Lights Are Lit 
I Bring You Heartsease. 


Three Mystic Ships bene i” 


..May Peterson, Portland, Ore. 
Lucy Gates, Port Arthur, Tex. 
-Arthur Hackett, Dallas, Tex. 

Olive Nevin, Hamilton, Ont. 


A Lovely Maiden Roaming .-Olive Nevin, Hamilton, Ont. 
The Morning Wind......... Arthur Hackett, Brockton 
The Sun Dial (song cycle). se es «Margaret Lester, Chicago 
esa (from “The Sun Dial”). " ;Mary W. Hatton, Norfolk, Va. 


God of the Nations (duet), 


Marie Tiffany and Marion Cox, New York 
G. W. Chadwick 
The Danza.................++++.Mme. Schumann-Heink, Chicago 


The Danza, 
Emma Roberts, 
Bedouin Love Song...... 


Naval Training Station, Hampton Roads 
oh errr Walter Allan Stults, Chicago 
Bedouin Love Song.............. Frances T. Remele, New Orleans 
Gay Little Dandelion............. Frances T, Remele, New Orleans 
Thou Art So Like a Flower..... -Ernest Davis, New York 
Pp” et ee .....Edna M. Bellamy, Norfolk, Va. 


Leland Clarke 
James Westley White, 


Ralph Cox 


.. Florence C. Whitehead, Norfolk, Va. 
Ethel Kincaid, Bucyrus, Ohio 
..+«.-Cecil Arden, New York 
Ethel Kincaid, Galion, Ohio 
Ethel Kincaid, Bucyrus, Ohie 


Into the Sunshine Greensboro, N. C. 


To a Hill Top..... “ 
pCa errr 
Down in Derry... 
The End of Day 
SO secsasevees 


Arthur Foote 


Constancy........ John McCormack, Cleveland 


Memnon.......... : John McCormack, New York 
Irish Folksong...... at Mme. Schumann-Heink, Boston 
Irish Folksong... ahs seseeeeeeeesMerle Alcock, Detroit 
Irish Folksong....... eat -Grace L. Jarvies, Norfolk, Va. 
Irish Folksong...... . Grattan Walls, Brockton, Mass, 
Song from the Persian (duet), 
Mr. and Mrs, Walter Allan Stults, Chicago 
Rudolph Ganz 
i 2 2 eae ... Elsa Alves Hunter, New York 
Ee ae a idee ccdes ..++.+Mildred Bryars, New York 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


The Eagle. . Emma Roberts, Gloversville, N. Y. 


The Eagle....... . Mi argaret Lester, Chicago 
The — eG OP ; ; Robe rt C. Long, Evanston, Ill. 
The a Pee me Margaret Lester, Chicago 
The -: "Mother r "Margaret Lester, Chica 

Young Colin.... ° ..G, O. Friermood, Indianapolis 


A Garden Romance.. -Helen Crook, New York 


Francis Hopkinson 


AMERICAN COMPOSER 
HAROLD VINCENT 


edited and 


THE FIRST 
augmented by 


(1747-1791), 
MILLIGAN 


O'’er the Hills... Ben Redden, Boston 
Bruno Huhn 

NET ee eee te .Walter Mills, New York 

ns nes ivguevis Ceewtinagsrekewerdene Dyer, New Orleans 

Ds encwdswoceceeons . .Horace Easom, New York 

Invictus. ... ..John Sheehy, Chicago 





Margaret Ruthven Lang 


.Mme. 
"Edward Atchison, 
O, Friermood, 


Schumann-Heink, Boston 
Streator, Ill. 
Indianapolis 


An Irish Love Song.. 
Day Is Gone...... ‘ 
Day Is Gone...... Pre 


King Olaf’s Lilies (from “Five Songs.” op. 15), 
Ella D Ackiss, Norfolk, Va 
Frank Lynes 
Fair Lotus Flower (waltz song)....Lydia M. Taylor, Norfolk, Va 


John W. Metcalf 


Twilight Pale........M. W. Hatton, 
..+-Helen Crook, New 


Lewisburg, Va 


Hark, as the 
York 


The Rose and the Lily...... 


W. H. Neidlinger 


Albert D'Scheu Haberstro 
Elsie H. Powell, 


Lexington, Ky. 
Norfolk, Va 


On the Shore 
Song of Spring....... 


Song of Spring.. -Florence Kleppe, Chicago 
Francisco Di Nogero 

My Love Is a Muletcer..........00.-.4 Amparito Farrar, New York 

My Love Is a Muleteer............. Florence Keniston, New York 

My Love Is a Muleteer..Christine Langenhan, Lewisburg, W. Va. 

My Love Is a Muleteer......... Elizabeth Wood, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Anna Priscilla Risher 


Sail, White Dreams ..Mrs. Albert Dean, Philadelphia 


Mary Turner Salter 


Year < oO 
Year . 


Friermood, Indianapolis 
Margaret Lester, Chicago 
(Advertisement) 
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STOKOWSKI RECEIVES LAUREL 
WREATH AS PHILADELPHIA 
SYMPHONY SEASON ENDS 


Olga Samaroff and Thibaud Soloists at Brilliant Con- 
cert in Aid of Destitute. French Women 

Philadelphia, Pa., May 9, 1919.—One of the most bril- 
liant concerts of the season given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra took place at the Acaie emy of Music on Wednes- 
day evening last, when a benefit concert in aid of the un- 
fortunate women of France was held before a large audi- 
ence. Povla Frijsh, soprano, gave a spirited rendering of 
“La Marseillaise.” The other soloists were Olga Samaroft 
and Jaques Thibaud. The program was made up of the 
following numbers: Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite; “After- 
noon of a Faun,” Debussy; and the Tschaikowsky 
“Marche Slave,” all of which were given with artistic 
spirit and in a thoroughly enjoyable manner. Mme. Sam- 
aroff played the Liszt E flat concerto, creating a perfect 
furore of appreciation by her remarkable interpretation 
given the work. Thibaud won an ovation by his masterly 
violin playing with tae Saint-Saéns B minor concerto. 

Postponep Concert A SPLENDID EVENT 

The second and last of the postponed concerts to be 
given by the Philadelphia Orchestra took place on Thurs- 
day afternoon and Friday evening of last week. Mr. 
Stokowski selected from Schubert’s “Rosamunde” music 
the third entr’acte and the well known ballet, played the 
“Tannhaduser” overture, Wagner, and concluded with the 
fifth Tschaikowsky symphony. All these works were given 
in the usual artistic manner that the orchestra has main- 
tained throughout the season. At the conclusion of the 
Friday evening concert, Conductor Stokowski was pre- 
sented with a large laurel wreath by the oe. 


M. W. 


Institute of Musical Art Gives Recital 

A large and interested audience attended the recital of 
works of the composition classes at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art of New York in the hall of the Institute on Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 10, Director Frank Damrosch ad- 
dressed the young musicians, speaking of their devotion 
to the work and wished them success. Compositions of 
various kinds and moods were heard, many of which 
showed decided originality. No doubt, several of these 
young composers will establish excellent reputations for 
themselves. Among the most effective numbers, mention 
must be made of Arthur Klein’s three sketches for piano 
~“March, April, May”; “Seeking,” for voice and piano, by 
Gladys Mayo; prelude and concert fugue, for piano, by 
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Italy entered the war. He was then sixteen years of age. 
He served throughout the war, was cited for bravery, and 
promoted to a lieutenancy. Five days after the armistice 
was declared he volunteered to join the Italian expedition 
to Siberia. We have not heard from him for five terri- 
ble months. 

“I have never sung to more sympathetic audiences than 
those in the South—at New Orleans and Nashville, Tenn., 
where 4,000 pecple cheered me several minutes. I like 
your beautiful little city here. Maybe I shall get some ap- 
plause here and make some Charlotte friends.” 

He did both. E. W. H. 





LANGENHAN SCORES 
IN LOUISIANA 











An unusually large audience greeted Christine Langen- 
han, the noted dramatic soprano, at her recital which she 
gave on May 2 before the Louisiana State Normal College 
in Natchitoches, La. Her program was well adapted and 
aroused great enthusiasm. She displayed a clear, power- 
ful voice, with a fine command of legato, avoiding all dis- 
tasteful exaggerations of expression. In the French group 
she scored heavily, each song being redemanded. The 
Santuzza air, by Mascagni, was delivered with dramatic 
breadth of conception and depth of emotion. Nor was 
Miss Langenhar. less successful in her English songs— 
“The Look,” by Rosalie Housman; “The Joys of June,” 
by Oley Speaks ; “Trish Mother Lullaby,” by Margaret R. 
Lang, which had to be repeated. Miss Langenhan respond- 
ed with several extras, as “Bes’ ob All,” by Walter A. 
Kramer; “My Love Is a Muleteer,” by De Nogero, and 
“Values,” by Vanderpool.. The complete program follows: 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” Handel; “Spirit Flower,” 
Campbell-Tipton; “To a Swallow” (dedicated to Mme. 
Langenhan), J. W. Metcalf; “The Look,”* Rosalie Hous- 
man; (in French), “Connais tu le Pays” aria from “Mig- 
non,” Thomas; “Marriage de Roses,” César Franck ; 
“Elegie,” Massenet) ; “The Joys of June,” Oley Speaks ; 
“The Star,” Rogers; “The Glow of Spring,” Rungee ; 
“IT Did Not’ Know,” Vanderpool ; “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
(in Italian), Mascagni; “Lullaby” (in Russian) ,Gretch- 
aninoff; “Songs My Mother Taught Me” (in Bohemian), 
Dvorak; “When I Was Seventeen,” Swedish folksong; 
“Deep River,” Buleigh; “Remembrance,” B. Hamblen; 
“Irish Mother Lullaby,” Margaret R. Lang; “Ma Curly 
Headed Baby,” Clutsam, and “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of 
Peace,” Caro Roma. 





May 15, 1919 


TE ss. 
OBITUARY 


Albert E. Bergh 


Albert E. Bergh, formerly editor and scenario writer, 
died recently at his home, 1445 Cromwell avenue, New 
York. Mr. Berg was born in New York City, and received 
his education in France and Germany. In 1880 he became 
associated with the editorial staff of Harper Brothers, and 
later affiliated himself with several musical and dramatic 
publications. For the last year he was a scenario writer 
for the Vitagraph Company. Mr. Bergh is survived by a 
widow, five children and one sister, Lillie D’Angelo Bergh, 
well known in musical and literary circles. 


L. Frank Baum 
Word is received from California of the death from 
heart disease of L. Frank Baum, author of the very suc- 
cessful musical comedy entitled “The Wizard of Oz,” as 
well as many other books and plays. Baum, who was born 
in Chittenange, N. Y., May 15, 1856, is survived by a 
widow and four children. 


Harry De Garmo 
From Wiesbaden, Germany, come newspaper cables an- 
nouncing the recent death there of “Harry De Garmo, an 
American baritone, about thirty-eight years old, who had 
been singing Wagnerian roles at the Wiesbaden Opera 
and in other German cities.” 


Elizabeth Ke 

Elizabeth Key, granddaughter o 

author of “The Star Spangled Banner,” died recently in 

Baltimore, at the age of eighty years. A brother, John 

T. Key, who lives in the Confederate Home in Pikesville, 
is the only surviving grandchild. 


Mario Laurenti Re-engaged at Metropolitan 

Although in America not more than four years, Mario 
Laurenti, the youngest of the Italian baritones with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has made rapid progress 
in the musical world. When he finishes his season in 
June he will have made over fifty appearances, including 
approximately twenty concerts. Mr. Laurenti is not only 
a master of the bel canto, but he is also quite a linguist, 
singing in English, French and German especially well. 
The demand is spreading rapidly for his Edison records, 
sung in English. The baritone has been re-engaged for 


Francis Scott Key, 





Oscar Seagle Summer Class 


Ninth Season Opens June 15, at Schroon Lake, New York 
For information concerning Mr. Seagle or the class address WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. - 


Mr. Seagle has engaged for this season Salva- 
tore Isorel (Opéra-Comique, Paris) and Beatrice 
La Palme (Opéra-Comique, Paris; Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London) to coach French and 
Italian operatic repertory. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 








Ruth Edwards ; a song by, Hyman Rovinsky, entitled, 
“Helen”; “Family Portraits,” for piano, by Milton Sus- 
kind; prelude and fugue for organ, by Parvin W. Titus; 
“La Sorciére,” for piano, by Mimi Palmeri; four songs 
by Theodore Chanler; and sonata, “Fantasia,” for piano 
and violin, by Karl Kraeuter. 

The most pretentious work rendered was Karl Kraeu- 


ter’s sonata, which was enthusiastically and deservedly ap- 
plauded; next in line came three sketches by Arthur Klein 
and Milton Suskind’s “Family Portraits.” Other meri- 
torious numbers produced were: Prelude (piano), Theo- 
dore Chanler; toccata (piano), Daisy Sherman; allegro 
(piano), Robert Velten; prelude for strin quartet, by 
Lois Wilson ; nocturne (piano), Lucile Ketcham; “Album 
Leaf” (piano), Marjorie Gillies; romanza (piano), Ida 


Deck; and prelude and concert fugue for two pianos, by 
Arthur Klein. 


Longy Proposes New Musical Association 


Boston, May 11, 1919.—Georges Longy, the distin- 
guished oboist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
founder of the Longy Club of wind instruments, head 
of the well known Longy School of Music, conductor 
of the Cecilia Society and the MacDowell Club of this 
city, has just issued an announcement which may well 
result in the stimulation of creative musical effort in 
this country to an extent greater perhaps than even 
its illustrious founder dreams. Mr. Longy proposes 
to establish in Boston an annual series of concerts to 
be given by the Boston Musical Association, which 
will be similar in many respects to the Société Na- 
tionale de Musique de Paris, which, founded by cele- 
brated French composers, has played a vital part in 
the history and development of modern French music. 
The new organization, when formed, proposes to give 
at its concerts an opportunity for the playing of new 
works by new composers and the appearance of solo- 
ists of worth, not heard elsewhere. It will also aim to 
facilitate the hearing of American works in Europe. A 
more extended notice of Mr, Longy’s plan will appear 
in next week's MusiIcaL Courter. 


Stracciari Likens South to Italy 


Charlotte, N. C., May 2, 1919-—The Southern States of 
America remind Riccardo Stracciari of his own Italy. So 
he remarked to a Musica —— representative today. 

“I find,” said the artist, rsonal appeal in the South, 
its free and easy ways, the. simplicity and sincerity of its 
people. The Southerners are all gentlemen of leisure com- 
pared to the hustlers of the North. I understand that the 
Southern people are shrewd business men. But combine 


this with their love of ease, of gentlemanly elegance, and 
you find the counterpart of my countrymen in Italy, par- 
ticularly in the aristocratic cities of Mantua, 
Venice, Padua, and Bologne. 

“Though my wife’s father was an admiral, our only 
son, Luigi, joined the Royal Italian Flying Corps when 


Verona, 


Benefit for Spanish Opera Company 

On Sunday evening, May 11, the Park Theater, New 
York, opened its doors for a performance by the Spanish 
Opera Company that lately passed out of existence there, 
a performance given for the benefit of itself—the com- 
pany, not the theater. The work chosen was “Marina,” a 
very popular zarzuela, which, although fifty years old, 
proved to be a much more entertaining affair than either 
of the two more modern works the company presented 
during its short lived season. It was followed by the usual 
revue. The house was filled to the last seat and about 
$2,500 was realized for the relief of the members of the 
company, practically all of whom were stranded here with- 
out money. This very welcome sum will enable them to 
return to their homes. The only trouble is that the success 
of the benefit evening seems to have put thoughts of a 
resumption of the season into the heads of some of the 
company, which would undoubtedly result in nothing but 
the loss of this $2,500 and the necessity of another benefit. 


South American Music at Columbia 

At a recital on Monday afternoon, May 5, in Milbank 
Chapel, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, Robin Young Raymond, soprano; Rubi Gutierrez, 
piano, and Eleanor Seiferd, soprano, appeared. The first 
part of the program was devoted to groups of songs and 
a piano solo. The second part was of material interest to 
devotees of South American music and comprised prin- 
cipally folk music and dances of Paraguay, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela and Colombia. Several of these numbers 
were collected and arranged for piano by Rubi Gutierrez. 


the Metropolitan Opera, and will be heard in a number 
of new and important roles next season. It is probable 
that Mr. Laurenti will accept an offer to go to the Coast, 
where he will start his concert tour beginning in Septem- 
ber. His manager, Annie Friedberg, reports having 
booked the baritone almost solidly until November, when 
his duties at the Metropolitan will begin. 


The Winton Offices Enlarge 


Winton & Livingston, Inc., the New York managers, 
will shortly move from Aeolian Hall into much larger 
quarters in the Winfield Building, Fifth avenue and 
Fortieth street. Important additions will be made to 
the office staff. John Brown, Eastern representative 
of the Chicago Opera, will become associated with Mr. 
Winton, although he also will continue his Chicago 
connection, at least for the present. Paul Lundy, ad- 
vertising manager of the Musical Monitor, will also 
enter the Winton office. A detailed announcement of 
the list of artists to be presented next season by this 
management will soon be ready for publication. 


Dicie Howell to Sing in “The Redemption” 

Much enjoyed were the soprano solos which Dicie 
Howell gave at the Philadelphia Fortnightly Club on 
May 10. Another engagement for Miss Howell is that in 
the performance of “The Redemption,” to be given in 
Newburgh, N. Y., on May 21. 














Fourteenth Annual Philadelphia Recital (April 26th, 1919) 


EDWIN EVANS Baritone 
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tone. 


Edwin Evans pleases music lovers. 
enthusiasm by the friendly audience. 


; Singer arouses enthusiasm with fine program. Was in excellent voice with his full rich bari- 
Received spirited ovation from audience.—Philadelphia Inguirer. 

Popular baritone showed himself to be an able recitalist. s 
songs were played in masterly fashion by Stanley Addicks, and the combination of the two 
artists proved a delightful evening of music.—Philadelphia Press. 

Meaty and varied program was received with much 

Stanley Addicks at the piano played the accompani- 
ments with true interpretation.—Philadelphia North American. 


The accompaniments to Mr. Evans’ 








Address: 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICA TO HEAR 
SISTINE CHOIR SOLOISTS 


First Appearance of Any Members Outside Italy Since 
Choir Was Founded in Fourth Century— 
Personnel of the Quartet 

International interest centers about the coming to Amer- 
ica of the four principal soloists of the Sistine Chapel 
Choir. For sixteen centuries this holy body of choristers 
has been in existence, but never until now have any of the 





New York 
CHOIR SOLOISTS 
Gabrielli, on the left, 


Photos by Lumiere, 
TWO SISTINE COMING HERE. 
Alessandre soprano soloist of the 
Sistine Choir Quartet, and Luigi Gentili, contralto soloist. 
Both have been members of the choir since childhood. Mr. 

Gabrielli joined the choir at the age of nine years. 


members been allowed to exhibit their art outside of Italy. 
The coming visit to this country will be a memorable event 
in the world’s musical history and stand out as one of 
the most unique features of the next musical season. 

Founded during the pontificate of Pope Sylvester, 314- 
337 A. D., as a choir to assist at the solemn services over 
which His Holiness officiated at the Vatican, the Schola 
Cantorum was the first body of choristers in the Christian 
era, and the Sistine Chapel Choir of today represents the 
culmination of an art made perfect by an uninterrupted 
line of choirs engaged in performing the highest and 
nobles in music through all these centuries. The choir’s 
history abounds with interest, and a few of the salient 
points are worth notice. Pope Gregory the First, the origi- 
nator of the Gregorian chant, endowed the choir in the 
sixth century, and during the pontificate of Pope John 
XTX, the monk of Arezzo, who laid the foundations of 
harmony, was summoned to Rome to direct the Schola 
Cantorum. In the fifteenth century, Pope Sixtus built 
the wonderful Sistine Chapel, in which the choir has sung 
since that time and from which it derives its name. 

- THE PFRSONNEL OF THE QUARTET. 

The four distinguished artists who hold the exalted place 
of soloists in the Sistine Chapel Choir are male singers 
known to every home throughout Italy. The very nature 
of their position in this most famous choir of all history 
is proof of the extraordinary talents and ability of the 


soloists. No greater honor can be conferred upon a singer 
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than that to which these vocalists have been elevated; 
they are the elect of all Italy and the memory of their 
voices still thrills the thousands who have heard them in 
Rome. Alexander Gabrielli, the principal soloist of the 
Sistine Choir, is recognized as the foremost male soprano 
of the world and is naturally the pre-eminent figure in the 
quartet that is now visiting America. Luigi Gentili, the 
contralto, possesses a pure, rich voice of velvety texture, 
a voice whose coun‘erpart, it is said, has never been heard 
in our concert auditoriums. Ezio Cecchini, tenor, is the 
third member of this notable quartet; Signor Cecchini has 
declined the most flattering operatic and concert offers. 
Mariano Dado, the bass soloist, is an artist of superb 
powers. Accompanying the singers on the tour is Albert 
Cammetti, a pianist and organist of high attainments, as 
well as a conductor and composer of wide reputation. 

Solo, duet and quartet numbers of great variety will 
compose the pregrams offered by the Sistine singers. Sa- 
cred music, classic and modern choral works, operatic 
arias, in short, the choicest scores of Palestrina, Micheli, 
Bach, Perosi, Handel, Gounod, Marcello, Mendelssohn, 
Saint-Saéns and numerous cthers will be drawn upon. The 
tour will be under the Wolfsohn management. 


Augusto Ordonez Here 

At Carnegie Hall last Tuesday evening (too late for 
review in this issue of the Musicat Courter) the con- 
cert of the Humanitarian League introduced to a New 
York musical audience the distinguished young Spanish 
baritone, Augusto Ordonez, who has been hailed in 
other countries as one of the most gifted opera artists 
of the day. He studied in Italy and made his debut at 





Photo by Colominas y Cia. 
AUGUSTO ORDONEZ, 
Operatic Baritone. 


the Teatro Royal, in Madrid. His success was strik- 
ing and engagements followed in quick succession at 
the Liceo in Barcelona, at the Politeama in Genoa, the 
Dal Verme in Milan, and at Vicenza, Bari, Bologna, 
Ferrara, Brescia, Malta, Havana, Puerto Rico, Chili, 
Peru, Argentine, Brazil, Panama, Venezuela etc. Al- 
though he is only thirty-one years old, Mr. Ordonez 
has sung practically all the leading baritone roles in 
the older and modern operas. His voice, style, diction, 
temperament, personality and. histrionic ability have 
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ALTHOUSE 


Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 


IS SINGING ON 
HIS PROGRAMS 
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He is to be 


been praised highly by the best critics. 
which 


heard in America next season under auspices 
will be announced in due time. 


Riesenfeld Dinner Introduces Ralph Edwards 


Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, manager of the Rivoli and Ri- 
alto Theaters, musical conductor at the former, was 
host to an invited company of fifty people, mostly men, 
at the Hotel Commodore, May 7, the occasion being 
the formal introduction of Ralph Edwards as head of 
the publicity department of these popular theaters. Mr. 
Edwards is a familiar figure in the theatrical world, 
having been publicity man for various big enterprises, 
always the right man in the right place. In a brief and 
modest speech, Dr. Riesenfeld first humorously “pre- 
sented himself,” as he put it. The company. was largely 
made up of newspaper writers and editors, with the 
technical force of both theaters well represented. “All 
know Nat. W. Finsten and Erno Rapee, the conduct- 
ors, but who personally know such men as Edward 
Baer, pianist and arranger; W. H. Humiston, arranger; 
Mr. Wagner, who puts together the three thousand 
sheets of music needed each day for the orchestra; 
Adolf Bolm, who arranges all the dances produced at 
the Rivoli Theater; Claude Millard, lately arrived from 
Los Angeles, artist; Mr. —— who writes any de- 
sired lyrics and songs; Joe La Rose, who does all man- 
ner of invaluable work; Lester Bowen, the projector, 
who, with his watch and speedometer, has the wearing 
responsibility of seeing that the films move without 
Morris Hans- 


hitch; Robert Hall, architect; Montiville 
ford, invaluable director, and others; who knows these 
men?” said Dr. Riesenfeld. “Do you realize that it 


costs from ten to twelve thousand dollars to produce 
the show for the week?” 

Responding to the introduction, Mr. Edwards said 
“he took up the duties with an open mind, that his 
door would always be open, and wanted every one to 
know it and to come often. Arthur Depew and Fir- 
men Swinnen, organists, could not attend, owing to 
pressing duties. Among the guests were Frances Ag- 
new, Irene St. John Brenon, Lonello Parsons, Helen 
Pollock, Agnes Smith, Alison Smith, Marion Under- 
hill, Leonard Liebling and F. W. Riesberg 
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GALLI-CURCI PACKS AUDITORIUM AT 
FINAL CHICAGO RECITAL OF SEASON 





Isolde Menges, Young English Violinist, Shows High Grade of Musicianship at 
First Chicago Appearance— Young Soprano from MacBurney Studio 
Does Well in Recital—Chicago Musical College Master 
Classes Already Nearly Filled 





Chicago, Ill, May 10, 1919.—Amelita Galli-Curci once 
more packed the Auditorium from pit to dome and 
more than 500 chairs were placed on the stage to ac- 
commodate another army of her admirers, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 4. Mme. Galli-Curci’s program was 
well arranged and she sang admirably. After the con- 
cert, the diva subscribed to $10,000 worth of Victory 
bonds and other members of her organization invested 
in the fifth Liberty Loan. She will appear here again 
next month in a benefit performance, after which she 
will take a well earned summer vacation. 

lso.ok Mences at KimpBatt HALL. 

Isolde Menges, the young English violinist, demon- 
strated at once in the playing of the Handel sonata, her 
first number on Sunday's program, that she is deserv- 
ing of all the good things said of her. The audience 
became enthusiastic and remained so throughout the 
program. She is a serious artist, has excellent tone, 
knows what she wants to express, and says it with au- 
thority. After the Handel came a prelude and gavotte 
(Bach-Kreisler), also done in the classic style and with 
real feeling, and with the dance spirit. The Brahms- 
Joachim dances were delightfully done. It takes real 
musicianship coupled with fire and great interpretative 
powers to do these dances as they should be done, and 
Miss Menges proved that she has all these qualities. 
It was a joy to hear her. She was fortunate in having 
Eileen Beattie to support her. They evidently under- 
stood each other. 

Russian Sincer HEArp. 

The Russian singer, Boris Torchinsky, gave a pro- 
gram of songs at the Playhouse on Sunday, May 4. 
He was assisted by Theodore Du Moulin, cellist, the 
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new principal of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
the cello section. 
MacBurney Presents CetiA VAN pER MEER. 

The second recital of the MacBurney series occurred 
last Monday night, when Celia van der Meer, soprano, 
was heard. Miss Van Der Meer proved that she is a 
young artist of ability and dramatic power, and her 
carefully planned and well delivered program was 
listened to with keen interest. Her voice is clear and 
resonant, her control of the use of soft tones and her 
range of such caliber as to permit the singing of the 
Old Irish and Old Scotch songs with as much beauty 
of tone as was manifested in the heavier Tschaikowsky 
numbers of her opening group. Following these she 
rose to a climax of brilliance and dramatic power in an 
aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” In her closing groups 
her vocal technic and musicianship were clearly appar- 
ent throughout. Especially good were “My Heart Is a 
Lute” and “Love’s in My Heart,” by Woodman; “The 
Lark Now Leaves,” by Parker, and “Shepherd, Play a 
Little Air,” by Stickles, all attractive and full of color. 

Civic Association's ANNUAL MEETING, 

The Civic Music Association held its annual meet- 
ing in the Mid-Day Club rooms on Tuesday evening, 
May 6. The officers’ reports and election were fol- 
lowed by an informal dinner. 

A Bvesy Louise St. Joun Westervett Puri. 

One of Louise St. John Westervelt’s most active stu- 
dents is Charlotte Bergh, coloratura soprano, who has 
the following engagements to her credit for the 1918-19 
season: October 1, Lakeview Women’s Club; October 
5, Arche Club; October 9, Chicago Heights; October 
14, Chicago Culture Club; December 5, Riverside Wom- 
an’s Club; December 9, Oak Park, Nineteenth Century 
Club; December 16, Austin Woman’s. Club; February 
23, St. Joseph, Mo., Fortnightly Club; March 3, North 
End Woman’s Club; March 22, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Ladies’ Literary Club; April 20, Masonic Temple, St. 
Cecilia Lodge; April 21, Birchwood Woman's Club; 
April 27, Edison Choral Society; April 27, grand con- 
cert, New Ashland Auditorium, Chicago; May 2, solo- 
ist with orchestra, Valparaiso, Ind.; May 7, Wilmette 
Women’s Club; May 15, recital at Columbia School of 
Music. During April Miss Bergh was soloist at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church. 

Curcaco Musicat Cotiece Nores. 

So great is the demand for the services of the guest 
teachers—Prof. Leopold Auer, Percy Grainger, Oscar 
Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon and Clarence Eddy— 
who will come to the Chicago Musical College for the 
summer session, that only a few vacant periods re- 
main at the disposal of students. From present indi- 
cations the attendance during the summer term will be 
of unprecedented magnitude. 

Gertrude Rosemond, pupil of Louis Victor Saar, has 
been engaged for a concert tour by the Redpath Ly- 
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HARRIET FOSTER, 
Contralto, who made so favorable an impression 
as soloist at the first public concert given by the 
Oratorio Society of the New York Christian Sci- 
ence Institute, at Aeolian Hall, April 28. Mrs. 
Foster, who possesses a voice of rich quality, is to 
be complimented also upon the work done by the 
altos of the society, who had been coached by her. 
She will give her New York recital next season. 
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ceum Bureau. Geraldine Massey, pupil of the violin 
department, was the soloist with the Sinai Center Or- 
chestra last Wednesday. Miss Massey played the first 
movement of Spohr’s second violin concerto. Helen 
W. Ross performed the “Fantasie Triumphale” for or- 
gan and orchestra, by Dubois, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, April 29. 
OtrHer CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 

On Tuesday evening, Jacques Amado, tenor, appeared 
in a recital at Kimball Hall, assisted by Adolf Hoffmann, 
cellist, and John Wiederhirn, accompanist. 

On Thursday evening, May 8, Arthur Ranous, baritone, 
gave a song recital at Central Music Hall. Calvin Lam- 
pert played the accompaniments. 

On the same evening, the Glee Club of Armour & Co. 
sang for the wounded soldiers at Fort Sheridan. 

CLasses AT BusH CONSERVATORY. 

Special class work has always been a main feature of 
the work at Bush Conservatory, in addition to the large 
schedule of regular classes covering all departments of 
hoth music and expression. There are certain special 
classes in interpretation which are worthy of mention 
Charles W. Clark conducts a weekly interpretation class 
in which are discussed many subjects of interest to sing- 
ers. Repertory, style, stage presence and detailed analysis 
of both song, repertory and oratorio are given by this 
master singer. 

Another class, of special interest to violinists, is the 
interpretation class conducted by Richard Czerwonky. 
These classes are open to professionals and students of 
the conservatory and include many interesting features. 
At present, Mr. Czerwonky is giving an analysis of en- 
semble literature with special attention to the repertory 
for violin and piano. 

Edgar A. Nelson cenducts classes in accompanying at 
the conservatory. Mr. Nelson gives his pupils in this 
class the most practical kind of coaching to give their 
work artistic finish. The ciasses areesmall and much in- 
dividual practice is given each member with an experi- 
enced singer. 

The Orchestra Class, under the direction of Richard 
Czerwonky, is held every Friday evening at 8 o’clock at 
the Bush Temple Building. Many players from all parts 
of the city have joined the orchestra for the opportunity 
of training under this eminent violinist-conductor. The 
orchestra is open to students of the school and others. 


Musicat News Items. 
Edwin J. Gemmer gave a very interesting pupils’ ‘recital 
in the Madrigal Club rooms, Kimball Building, May 6. 
A large audience was delighted with an ambitious pro- 
gram. Albert Redshaw is to be specially commended. 

On Monday evening, April 28, the Gary Musical Club 
presented the Chicago Trio, consisting of Ernest Toy, vio- 
linist; Frederick Morley, pianist; and Hans Hess, cellist, 
in a program. 

Pupils of the Mandy School of Music, assited by Vir- 
ginia Kurtz, reader, and Helen Harris, accompanist, gave 
a recital on Wednesday evening, May 7, at Adam Schaaf 
Recital Hall. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Wells at University Heights Choral Event—4g1st Con- 
cert of Ralfe Leech Sterner Institution—The Misses 
Hoyt Matinee Musicale—Globe Concert at 
Gate of Hope—Women’s Philharmonic 
Musicale—Harold Land Engaged by 
Newark Oratorio Society—Success- 
ful Warford-Cox Evening—The 
Nichols at 1101-2 Car- 
negie Hall 
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“Flanders Fields”—Laurie 


Steele 


Merrill 
Recital—Kriens 


Sings 


Harriet 


Bartlett’s 


Ware’s 


Praised—Alix Young-Maruchess 
Pupils’ 


Recital, 
“Minstrel’s 


Violin 
May i19— 
Gift”— 


Patterson Musical Tea, May 17 
—Organists’ Guild Annual 
Meeting, May 22 





John Barnes Wells was the vocal soloist at the fourth 
concert of the eighth season of the University Heights 
Choral Society, W. L. Wright, conductor, May 6. He sang 
songs by Franke-HarTing, Russell, Gartlan, Tipton and 
himself. Such was his success that he was obliged to sing 
no less than five encores. Some of these were full of 
humor, others had much sentiment, but all received rounds 
of applause. The chorus sang works by modern com- 
posers. Edith Morris gave an incidental solo, and Wil- 
liam Reddick was the capable accompanist. 

THE 49ist Concert at RALFeE LrecH STERNER’S 
INSTITUTION, 

The 4gist concert of the New York School of Music 
and Arts presented a program of twenty-one numbers, 
sung by pupils of Ralfe Leech Sterner, April 24. Arias, 
duets and songs, the trio from the prison scene of “Faust,” 
etc., made up an interesting evening. All of the singers 
have heretofore received attention in the columns of the 
MusicaL CourIER, so as a matter of record only their 
names follow here: Horace Eason, Anita Sanford, Kath- 
ryn Terhune, Ruth Rogers, Alecia Kangerga, Edgar 
Lynch, Anna Prestwood, Winifred Hunter and Christine 
Demarest. Helen Wolverton was at the piano. 

THe Missrs Hoyt MATINEE MUSICALE. 

“Twenty Minutes Barnstorming at the Front,” being a 
replica of a similar performance given by the Misses Hoyt 
at various camps in France last summer, began their annual 

. 7 . . 
musical matinee at the Morosco Theater, May I. Grace 
Hoyt told of their experiences abroad in an interesting 
and humorous manner. They sang duets and solos, serious 
and sentimental. They appeared in tableaux chantants, 
gave monologues, ard concluded the entertainment with a 
comedy in one act, “The Two Misses Pettibone.” The 
present writer has attended these affairs for some years 
and finds each one quite up to date and of interest through- 
out. Harmonie David Atherton and Madge Messenger 
Hurd assisted in this very successful concert. 

GLope Concert At GATE oF Hope. 

Mrs. J. K. Jervis, scprano; Rita W. Marx, pianist; 
Harry Needle, violinist, and Margaret White Skill, ac- 
companist, shared in the 736th Globe concert at the Tem- 
ple Gate of Hope, Washington Heights, May 4. They 
gave music by modern composers, and Charles D. Isaac- 
son read “Face to Face with Brahms.” The Rev. Dr. H. 
L. Martin, rabbi of this important temple, believes in 
making the synagogue a community center, where concerts, 
dancing, card piaying and all manner of amusements may 
be found at all times. He purposes building very soon on 
these lines at the corner of Broadway ard 177th street, 
New York City. 

Women’s PHILHARMONIC MUSICALE. 

The last musicale of the Women’s Philharmonic Society 
oi New York, Leila Hearne Cannes, president, took place 
April 26 at studio 801, Carnegie Hall, and scored a great 
musical success. A splendid program was given, consist- 
ing of the cantabile, fugue (Bach), concerto (allegro), 
romance (Beethoven) and “Gypsy Airs”  (Sarasate), 
played by Illuminato Miserendino, violinist, with Charlotte 
C. Thomas, accompanist. Polonaise (MacDowell), noc- 
turne for lett hand (Scriabin), “Turkish March” (Bee- 
thoven), “The Lark” (Balakireff) and “Juggleress” 
(Moszkowski) was played by Ada Sohn, pianist, artist- 
pupil of Alexancer Lambert. Both artists were enthusias- 
tically applauded by an appreciative audience. 

Ethel Leginska was the guest of honor; Mrs. David 
Graham, chairman of reception, and Mrs. William Farrell, 
hostess. At the recent election of officers the following 
were duly chosen: Kate Roberts, vice-president; Mrs. 
James Brittan Scott, third vice-president; Mrs. William 
Farrell, Fifth vice-president ; Mrs. L. Troland Gardner, fed- 
eration secretary; Amelia Hall, assistant treasurer, and 
Mrs. William Winter corresponding secretary. 


Lanp ENGAGED For NEWARK. 

Harold Land, the baritone, has been engaged by the 
Newark Oratorio Society, Louis Arthur Russell, conduc- 
tor, for the perfurmance of “The Golden Legend,” by 
Sullivan. 

It was fitting that Mr. Land, in a recital for the alumni 
of Oberlin Coliege on May 3, should have on his program 
a stirring song by John Prindle Scott, “Trelawney,” com- 
posed for and dedicated to Mr. Land. Mr. Scott is an 
honored son of Oberlin. 


SuccessFUL WarForp-Cox EVENING. 
Wednesday evening, April 30, the Globe Music Club 
featured the compositions of Claude Warford and Ralph 
ox, the composers being at the piano. With an array of 
well known artists, the concert proved to be one of the 
Most interesting of the season. Martha Atwood, Florence 
ts-and Edna Wolverton-were the sopranos; Alma Beck, 
contralto; Roger Naylor, tenor, and Frederic Irving, bari- 
tone. In addition to these there was a quartet composed 
of Edna Wolverton, Katherine Hidde, Herman Hidde and 
John Lindsay, and a double trio of all Warford ‘students. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Several of the compositions heard have proved grateful 
concert numbers, and have been featured on many pro- 
grams this season, notably Warford’s “Dream Song” and 
Cox’s “To a Hill-Top.” 

An audience of record size filled the large auditorium. 

Tue NicHots at CARNEGIE HALL, 


John W. Nichols, the tenor and teacher of singing, and 
Mrs. John W. Nichols, the pianist and coach, have opened 
studios at 1101-2 Carnegie Hall, where they are busy pre- 
paring students for the musical profession. Mr. Nichols 
has*been engaged for the tenor solo work in Mendelssohn’s 
“Come Let Us Sing,” which will be given by six vested 
choirs and members of the Philharmonic orchestra under 
the direction of Frank Wright, president of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association, May 8, in Grace 
Church, Brooklyn, as a Victory Commemoration Festival 
Service. The choirs from six Brooklyn churches, St. 
John’s, St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, St. Stephen’s, Grace Church 
and the Church of the Messiah, will combine in one chorus. 
Mr. Nichols is also engaged for a special festival at St. 
Luke’s Church, May 22. This has been an exceptionally 
busy season for Mr. Nichols. On Easter Sunday he sang 
four special services in various New York and Brooklyn 
churches. 

STEELE SINGS BartLettr’s “FLANDERS FIELDs.” 

Roy W. Steele made a splendid hit in “In Flanders 
Fields,” a song by Homer N. Bartlett, at the sixth annual 
concert of the Aeolian Orchestra, Grace Bellows, conduc- 
tor, at the New York Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn, 
April 25. This is a very beautiful setting of this famous 
poem and suits Mr. Steele’s fine tenor voice exceedingly. 
He was in good form and pleased everybody. May 1 he 
sang solos at the First Presbyterian Church, Hempstead, 
N. Y., also receiving numerous encores, and was also the 
leading tenor in a male quartet. May 21 Mr. Steele will 
sing in “The Redemption,” Newburgh, N. Y., with the 
Choral Society there. 

LAuRIE MERRILL PRAISED. 

Laurie Merrill, the young soprano who is becoming con- 
spicuous as a soloist, received the following criticism after 
a recent appearance: 

Miss Merrill wins her hearers in a finely arranged program of 


songs by Handel and Pergolesi, a well received aria and songs by 
American composers. 


Laurie Merrill has a ‘ine, natural soprano voice, and sings with 
finish, receiving an encore after singing songs in three languages 
. . . She is a young woman of much charm. 

Aurx YounG-MarucHEess VIOLIN RECITAL, 

Alix Young-Maruchess gave a violin recital at 154 East 
Seventieth street, May 3, playing works mostly by modern 
composers. Ilya Bronson, cellist, and Alberta Matthews, 
accompanist, were on the same program. 


Kriens Pupits’ Recirat, May 19. 
Mary Waterman will give a violin recital May 19 in 
Chamber Music Hall, playing Mendelssohn’s concerto and 
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compositions by Bach, Kreisler, Saenger, her teacher, 
Christiaan Kriens, and others. This young woman is one 
of Mr. Kriens’ best students, several of whom have al- 
ready given similar recitals. 


Harriet Ware’s “MINSTREL’s Girt.” 


Harriet Ware recently appeared at Norfolk, Va., when 
the Virginia Pilot, daily newspaper, spoke of her in part 
as follows: 

The genius of heart reading and heart reaching has touched this 
exquisite little woman—the genius that fired those forgotten and 
unpaid creditors of the race who sang the folksongs of long gone 
ages with the power to bring ease to aching hearts. 

_ She has the minstrel’s true gift, for the work of this composer 
is masterful in its directness, charming and fascinating in its sim 
plicity, severe in its strength, 


PaTTeRSON MusicaL Tea, May 17. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson announces a musical tea May 
17. Ten of her pupils will sing. These teas are given from 
time to time to enable the pupils to sing for each other. 
Miss Patterson says it is easier to see faults in others than 
in ourselves, and in that way we learn what not to do. 


OrGANIsts’ GuiLp ANNUAL MEETING, May 22, 


_ Edward Shippen Barnes, chairman of the public meet- 
ings committee of the American Guild of Organists, has 
issued the following notice: 

The annual meeting of the Guild for 1919 will be held in the 
Hotel McAlpin, Greeley Square, Manhattan, May 22, beginning 
at 8:15 p. m. The first business of the evening will be the casting 
of ballots for the election of officers for the ensuing year. A large 
room has been engaged at the hotel. We are looking forward to a 
large attendance. Later in the evening a good social time will be 
in order, Light refreshments will be served. 

(Signed) Epwarp Suippen Barnes, 
Chairman Public Meetings Committee. 
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OAKLAND MEETING SETS PACE FOR ANNUAL 


MUSIC CONFERENCE AND STATE FESTIVAL 


California Federation of Music Clubs Hold First Annual Convention—An Event of Vital Importance— 
Opens with Opera—Ross, Cadman and Bond Play Own Works 





Oakland, Cal., May 5, 1919.—The California Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice Music Department, Choirs, Choral Bodies, Artists 
and Music Lovers held their first annual convention 
and festival in Oakland, May 1, 2, 3 and 4, with head- 
quarters at Hotel Oakland. 

The officers follow: National president, Mrs. A. J. 
Ochsner, Chicago; state president, Bessie Bartlett- 
Frankel, Los Angeles; executive board—Hazel Ismond 
White, first vice-president; Fannie Dillon, second vice- 
president; Julius V. Seyler, treasurer; L. E. Behymer, 
director on board; Evangeline Sales Ayres, chairman 
program committee; Wednesday Morning Choral So- 
ciety, hostess; Mrs. Newton A. Koser, president of 
Choral Society; Mabel F. Price, chairman of committee 
of arrangements; Mrs. J. W. Sweeney, information; 
chairman directors—State festival, Sofia Newland Neu- 
stadt, Oakland; library extension, Julian R. Waybur, 
San Francisco; community music, Alexander Stewart, 
Oakland; scholarship, Mrs. Albert Elkus, Sacramento; 
young professional contest, Bell T. Richie, Fresno; 
public school imusic, Glenn H. Woods, Oakland ; pub- 
licity and printing, Charles C. Draa, Los Angeles; vice- 
president at large, Adaline Maude Wellendorff, San 
Francisco; recording secretary, Emma L. Bartlett, 
South Pasadena; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Calvin 
Whiting, Glendale; auditor, Morton F. Mason, Pasa- 
dena; directors—Edith Lillian Clark, Mrs. William Ma- 
bee, L. E. Behymer. 

CONFERENCE OF VITAL IMPORTANCE. 

This conference is of vital importance in the history 
of California musical endeavor, marking as it does the 
opening of plans for an annual conference and State 
festival whereby a week of music may be given in 
which orchestras, victory choruses, community sings, 
community opera and oratorio may develop and flour- 
ish, thus giving State talent encouragement and finan- 
cial support. 

Event Oprns With Opera. 

Thursday evening, May 1, the convention opened 
with an opera, produced by the San Francisco Musical 
Club, entitled “The Inquisitive Woman,” by Wolff- 
Ferrari, at the Scottish Rites Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, and was followed by a reception to the officers 
and delegates, with the San Francisco Musical Club as 


hostess. 


Music in the Oakland public schools was the most 
important topic for Friday morning, and after a few 
words of welcome by Mrs. Newton Koser and response 
for delegates by Bessie BartJett-Frankel, Glenn H. 
Woods, supervisor of music in the Oakland public 
schools and chairman of this department for the fed- 
eration, gave an illuminating talk on this great sub- 
ject, introducing groups of children of the second, 
fourth, sixth and eighth grades, who in turn gave 
splendid demonstrations, under their respective teach- 
ers, of the way in which they are taught to read and 
to sing music. These little folk surprised and delight- 
ed all present with their remarkable ability for sight 
reading and the finished manner in which they sang 
numbers they had already practised. The three and 
four part singing of the sixth and eighth grades was 
especially noteworthy. 

INSTRUMENTAL Music In PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

For some time past Oakiand has been noted for the ex- 
cellence of its public school bands and orchestras, and 
rightly so, for the city encourages instrumental work to 
the point of supplying meny of the instruments and first 
class teachers. Infact, al! of Oakland’s high schools own 
orchestras with complete instrumentation. The Elemen- 
tary Schools Orchestra proudly shows a Sousaphone, which 
the small boy who plays it manages admirably. Two girl 
drummers mark the rhythm on the bass drums, and a 
wonderfully clever boy draws attention to himself by his 
dexterity on the snare drum. It is an inspiring sight to 
see this orchestra of fifty-five children, many of whose 
feet are not able tu touch the floor, play with all the ear- 


nestness, tone quality and understanding of adult musi- + 


cians. The Elementary and High Schools Orchestras, re- 
spectively, gave two excellent programs. 
Los ANGELES Composers FEATURED. 

Following these demonstrations came a group of five 
songs by Los Angeles composers, sung by Grace Widney 
Mabee. In the afternoon Sofia Newland Neustadt opened 
the proceedings with an address, and then followed groups 
of songs by Gertrude Ross, sung by Anna Ruzena Sprotte, 
with the composer at the piano. Mrs. Norton Jamison, 
first vice-president, delivered messages from the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, and the afternoon session 
concluded with Harold Webster’s A major sonata, op. 14, 
for violin and piano. This beautiful number was exquisite- 
ly played (for the first time in the North) by Sigmund 


Beel, violin, and George McManus, piano, and, as Mr. 
Beei explained, was a labor of love. 
PROGRAM BY CALIFORNIA TALENT. 

The concert at Ebell Auditorium Friday evening was a 
memorable event aud all the musical elite of the East Bay 
listened to a program very largely composed of numbers 
by California artists and composers. .The Wednesday 
Morning Choral Society, directed by Paul Steindorff, very 
effectively gave two numbers by Charles Wakefield’ Cad- 
man, “Love Like the Dawn Comes Stealing” and “Indian 
Mountain Song,” with the composer at the piano. Mrs. 
Edward Everett Bruner, soprano, of the San Francisco 
Musical Club, sang a group of numbers by Dupare and 
César Franck. Margaret Kollmer, soprano, of the Wednes- 
day Morning Choral Society, gave selections from Curran 
and Campbell-Tipton. The Pacific Musical Society Choral 
rendered five charming compositions by Henry B. Pas- 
more, with the composer conducting and his daughter, 
Suzanne Pasmore Brooks, at the piano. Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond gave a delightful recital of several of her own songs, 
among them “My Son” and two still unpublished. “Your 
Song” and “The Little Cares of Yesterday.” The star 


number of the program, however, was excerpis from 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s opera, “Shanewis,” solo parts 
being taken by Emelie Lancel, mezzo-soprano, and Robert 
Battison, tenor. Mr. Cadman told the story of his opera 
and played portions of it in a way that made one long to 
see it adequately staged. 

ComMuNIty Music Discussep. 

The Saturday morning proceedings commenced with re- 
ports from several committees, followed by community 
singing led by Herrman Brouwer, Oakland war camp com- 
munity service leader. Community music was the subject 
of a round table discussion, conducted by Alexander 
Stewart, chairman community music, California. Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and district representative of com- 
munity singing, war camp community service, for the 
Pacific Coast division, who made extremely interesting 
remarks upon the thriving condition of music generally 
between the two points under his jurisdiction, Seattle in 
the north to San Diego in the south, inclusive. “Coim- 
munity Singing from the Standpoint ‘of the War Camp 
Community Service” was the subject taken by Clarence 
C. Robinson, San Francisco war camp community service 
song leader. Arthur Farwell, acting dean of the music 
department, University of California, spoke on “The 
Place of the Community Chorus. in Community Music.” 
A general discussion was asked for, and then a musical 
program was announced. Rebecca Haight, cellist, gave a 
group of solos, and Mrs. Orrin Kip McMurray, soprano, 
with Mrs. Maybel Sherburne West at the piano, sang 
“Madame Bubble’s Aria” from Edgar Stillman Kelley’s 
“Pilgrim's Progress.” The morning session came to a 
close with a group of song numbers by Mrs. H. H. A. 
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May 15, 1919 
Beach, William J. 
by Mrs. Arthur J. 
piano. 


McCoy and Josephine C. Aylwin, sung 
Hill, seprano, with Mrs. Aylwin at the 


DiIversIons. 

An auto ride and visit to the Greek Theater, courtesy of 
the Wednesday Morning Choral Club, was tendered the 
delegates Saturday afternoon, and in the evening the Ad- 
vertising Club mask ball committee invited them to be 
present. 

Sunday afternoon, May 4, in the Civic Auditorium, a 
community concert. under the direction of the War Camp 
Community Service, was held. Copies of Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond's song, “Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand,” writ- 
ten specially | by her for the National Federation of Musi- 
cal Clubs, were tu have been sold, for a permanent fund 
for American compesitions, but the sale was postponed. 

Re: Ska 


TACOMANS PARTICIPATE 
IN PICTURESQUE DAWN 
SONG REVEILLE 


Singers and Spectators Filmed in Wright Park at Sun- 
rise—Seattle Soprano Delights Club Members— 
Classics Played by Cellists for Col- 
legiate Alumnz 


Tacoma, Wash., April 22, 1919.—The Easter Dawn Song 
Reveille, both patriotic and religious in character, ar- 
ranged for Tacoma by Roy D. McCarthy, War Camp 
Community song leader, was unique in that the event was 
featured in no other city of the United States. Five hun- 
dred carolling young voices greeted the tirst Easter dawn 
of peace in Tacoma. The burst of song was preluded with 
a reveille thac peaied forth at the earliest glimmer of dawn 
from massed Camp Lewis buglers, stationed in tlie Court 
House towcr. The singegs, in automobiles decked with 
flowers and flags moved through the streets in various 
directions, each chorus opening a program with “Joy to the 
World” as the last echo of the bugles sounded above the 
awakening city. Tlie original idea was proposed to the 
different yirls’ clubs enrolled under the War Camp Com- 
munity service banner weeks ago by Mr. McCarthy, and 
rehearsals weie under his direction. Following the reveille, 
the street carols, and a brass quartet sacred program given 
by the army men in the tower, thousands of spectators and 
Tacoma singers gathered in Wright Park at sunrise were 
filmed by moving picture cperators, when, inciuding the 
auto loads of cheristers and the tower buglers, the entire 
assemblage was led by Mr. McCarthy in a great Easter 
community sing. 

The day was further marked by special cantata and 
oratorio presentations in the various church auditoriums. 
Mendelssohi’s “Elijah” was given at the First Methodist 
with Frederick Kloepper and Mrs. Donald Dilts as soloists. 
At the First Presbyterian the beautiful cantata “Easter- 
tide” was directed by J. W. Bixei, well known organizer 
and conductor. Among beautiful cantatas was Maunder’s 
“Olivet to Calvary,” presented by many prominent sing- 
ers on Good Friday nighi at St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, 
under direction of A. G. Bantley. A midweek oratorio, 
Gounod’s “Redemption,” with the chorus of the College 
of Puget Sound under Dr. Robert L. Schofield, assisted by 





local choirs and soloists, attracted a throng of music 
lovers. 
Vivian Stronc Hart DeELiGHts CLus MEmBeRs. 


A concert given at the Tacoma Hotel on April 15 fea- 
tured Vivian Strong Hart, of Seattle, a charming colora- 
tura soprano, who captivated the Tacoma Club members 
and their guests, under whose auspices she appeare:!. Mrs. 
Hart was “accompanied by Adaline C. Appleton, a Seattle 
composer, secretary of the Seattle Composers’ Club. Two 
songs given by Mrs. Hart were by Mrs. Appleton, “Joy” 
and “The House o’ Dreams.” A final number was by the 
composer, Carl Ellis Eppert, of Seattle, who was present. 
Assisting soloists at the concert were Emeline Powell, 
of Tacoma, pianist; Vivian Gough, violinist, and Enid 
Ingersoll, a briliant young pianist, who is a newcomer to 
the city. 

CLAssics PLAYEp By CELLIST. 

On April 18, Tacoma High School girls of the senior 
classes were the honor guests of the Collegiate Alumnez 
at an annual assenibly held in the Stadium Auditorium. 
A charming program of classics was presented by Kaethe 
Pieczonka, cellist, who has recently reopened the Cas- 
tle of Music in Tacoma on returning from a concert tour. 
Quartet numbers were given by members of the St. Cecilia 
Club. Mrs. W. ©. Chapman was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. K, M. K. 
GRAVEURE MEETS ENTHUSIASTIC 

RECEPTION IN SANTA BARBARA 


Opera Recitals Delight—Féte Is Given for French 
Fund—Fine Program at Potter Theater—Recitals 


Santa Barbara, Cal., May 7, iy a! he Philharmonic 
season, under the direction of Mrs. Herbert, closed 
on the evening of April 1 with a been! by Louis Gra- 
veure, who gave a masterly rendition of a well balanced 
and satisfying program. The audience was enthusiastic 
and the artist responded generously with encores. 


Opera RECITALS. 


Sydney Francis Hoben is giving a series of opera re- 
citals on Wednesday afternoons. The first and second 
were given at the homes of Dr. and Mrs, Oliver Dwight 
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Norton and of Mrs. Charles B. Raymond. The third was 
given in the recital hall of the Hotel Belvedere. 


OrGAN REciTALs PLEASE. 

On Tuesday mornings during April, George N. Norm- 
ington gave a series of much appreciated organ recitals 
at the Unitarian Church. Mrs. A. W. Hazen, soprano; 
A. Van der Worst, violinist; Zillah Barrett, contralto, and 
H. L. Kaplun, cellist, have assisted in turn at the dif- 
ferent recitals. 

PALMER Pupits AtT WoMAN’s CLvus. 

The piano and voice students of Imogen Avis Palmer 
gave a pleasing recital at the Woman’s Clubhouse on Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 12. 

Fete GivEN ror FRENCH Funp. 

At the villa of Mr. and Mrs. William T. Carrington on 
the afternoon of April 22, a garden fete was given for a 
benefit fund for the American Friends of Musicians in 
France. Mrs. Carrington, known to the musical world as 
Margaret Houston, was hostess for the afternoon and was 
assisted by her friend and pianist, Ethel Cave Cole. The 
pragramn began in the garden studio, with a group of 
French songs by Mrs. Carrington, followed by a group of 
chansons a danses, descriptive of French court life, and 
danced by Mrs. Loring Andrews, accompanied by Mrs. 
Cole at the piano. Afier the music old Roumanian 
and Russian folk dances, arranged by Mrs. Loring An- 
drews, were presented in the garden, assisted by Loring 


Andrews, who rendered these dances on the accordian in 
unique manner. 
Fine ProcraAm At Potter THEATER. 


On Monday evening, April 28, Mrs. Carrington and 
Mrs. Cole, with May Mukle, cellist, presented a fine pro- 
gram at the Potter Theater. Mrs. Carrington’s songs 
were charmingly rendered, and the Grieg sonata for cello 
and piano, played by May Mukle and Mrs. id was en- 
thusiastically received. a 


PORTLAND’S HOME TALENT 
PROVIDES SPLENDID OPERA 


Grand Opera Association Makes Solid Progress in Five 
Years—Mabel Garrison Sings with Apollo 
Club—Community Singing Association 
Formed—Notes 


Portland, Ore:, May 2, 1919—With an excellent chorus 
of sixty voices, a ballet of twelve graceful dancers and an 
orchestra of twenty-five professional musicians, the Port- 
land Grand Opera Association presented Donizetti's opera, 

“The Elixir of Love,” in the Civic Auditorium, April 24 
and 25. Mrs. Micha Pelz was an attractive and well voiced 
Adina. A. E. Davidson, as Dr. Duleamara, also made 
good. Vocally and histrionically he was all that could be 
desired. Other members of the able cast were Roscoe 
Bell (Nemorino), Ballard Smith (Sergeant Belcore) and 
Muriel Kinney (Giannetta). Axa Genevieve Paget, pre- 
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miére danseuse, had a rapturous reception. Roberto Cor- 
ruccini conducted with absolute authority and revealed 
deep love for the beautiful score. The scenic outfittings 
and costumes were tastetul. Musically and tinancially, the 
two performances were a huge success. The Portland 
Grand Opera “Association, which is composed of home 
talent, has made solid progress in the past five years. 


MABEL witu Apo.tto CLus. 


This season’s final concert of the Apollo Club took place 
on April 29 in the Civic Auditorium. The soloist was 
Mabel Garrison, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Under the skillful direction of William H. Boyer, 

(Continued on page 40.) : 
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It feeds the hungry—clothes the ragged—houses the 
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less—-heals the sick. 
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For more than half a century it has fought a winning 
fight for the poor and the lowly, meeting in the 
early morning the emergencies born the night 
before. 
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its fight against misery and poverty in American 
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Americen Moster Songs by Bainbridge Crist, 
Cecil Burleigh. William Lester, Leo Ornstein, Fay 
Foster, Julius Chalo, Waiter Golde, Homer Samuels, 
Max Heinrich—Sent on ten days’ trial 
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THEORETICAL UNIVERSITY 
FOR SINGERS 


Free lectures on twenty-four subjects relating to 
“Professional Voice” will be given during the sum- 
mer months by THADDEUS WRONSKI, the cele- 
brated Poiish basso and vocal teacher. “Theory of 
Voice,” “Carrying Power,” “Vocal Tone of Differ- 
ent Nationalities,” “Tone at the Distance,” “Auto- 
matic Tone Projection,” “Phonographs,” etc., will be 
included. 

It is in the interest of out-of-town teachers and 
students to attend these lectures. For details write 


THADDEUS WRONSKI STUDIOS 
308 West 56th Street New York City 
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Ann Arbor, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 
Akron, Ohio, May 6, 1919.—Announcement was made 
today of the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Convention, 
to be held in this city June 3, 4, 5, 6. The program in 
detail has not been arranged as yet, but twelve sessions 
of good music is promised with interesting conferences 
and lectures on music. The Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, will give concerts 
daily during the four days of the session. “Piano The- 
ory,” “Voice and Organ,” “Violin and Its Charm” are 
three of the papers to be read before the music teach- 
ers of the State who will gather here in June. There 
will be an Ohio Composers’ Day, at which new com- 
posers may submit their works. A public school day 
is planned and. the committee is at present working on 
some ideas that will be novel in the music world. The 
program committee is composed of Ella May Smith, 
Columbus; Adela Prentice Hughes, Cleveland, and Earle 
Killeen, Akron. Katherine Bruot, Akron, is president 
of the O. S. T. A. and Nelle L. Glover, Akron, is 
treasurer. 
Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Bradford, Mass., May 8, 1919—On May 23 there will 
be a joint concert by the music clubs of Phillips-Andover 
and Bradford Academy. Part songs by Grieg, Nevin, 
Wagner and Bizet will be performed. A piano concerto 
by Grieg and a violin concerto by De Beriot will be played 
by Mildred Howzard and Josephine Sherwood, students of 
Bradford Academy. The chief feature of the program 
will be five numbers from Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise.” All these works will be performed with orches- 
tral accompaniment. Frederick Johnson, head of the mu- 
sic department ai Bradford Academy, will conduct. 
Burlington, Vt., May 8, 1919—A recital was given 
last week by the pupils of Edith Duff Butterfield at her 
studio, the following appearing: Ruth Baldwin, Grace 
Williams, Margaret Scruggs, Jeannette Hays, Dorothy 
Hays, Dorothy Johns, Edna Burnett, Lena Metcalf, Regi- 
nald Densmore, Liilian Densmore, Ruth Sturtevant and 
Irene O’Brien——Marion Keeler, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing at the State convention of the Odd Fellows 
to be held in this city next week ——Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Nichols, of New York City, are again to direct the music 
at the University of Vermont’s summer school 
Canton, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Charlotte, N. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Columbia, S. C., May 6, 1919.—Grace B. Sanders, as- 
sisted by Margaret Jennings and Annie Stokes, sopranos; 
Margaret Jones, reader; Frank M, Church, pianist, and 
Ruth Moore, accompanist, was heard in a recital on Mon- 
day evening, April 28. Miss Sanders displayed a good 
violinistic equipment in selections by Friml, Jeffrey, Mana- 
Zucca, Schubert, Torjussen, Paderewski, La Forge, Ravina 
and Moszkowski. The final number played by Miss San- 
ders and Professor Church was the MacDowell “Novel- 
lette.’.——-On April 14, the graduating piano recital of the 
Columbia College Conservatory of Music, Dr. Pugh, 
president, was given with the following performers: Alline 
Bethea, Eddie Sweet, Dorris Kohn, Loline Taylor, assist- 
ed by Margaret Jennings, soprano; Grace Sanders, vio- 
linist; Geraldine Livingston, reader; Mattie Timmons, 
pianist; Frank M. Church, pianist, and Ruth Moore, ac- 
companist——May 5, an interesting students’ recital was 
given at the conservatory. The following appeared: 
Gladys Knotts, Minnie Lee Freeman, Louise Weekley, 
Mattie Lee Long, Gladys Yarborough, Beatrice Baker, 
Inez Lewis, Gabriel Schoenberg, Marie Swearingen, 
Louise Green, Miriam Bean, Lena Long, Edith Gramling, 
Frances Rollins, Lillian Ramsaur, Eleanor Sargent, Mrs. 
J. D. Prevatt, Mary Davis, Annie Ward, Elizabeth Sellers, 
Sadie Harter, Mrs. Strohecker, Guy Skipper, and Pro- 
fessor Church——Miss Sanders, violinist, will be heard 
in another recital on May 12, and on June 9 the annual 
concert of the conservatory will be held. 


Davenport, Ia., April 23, 1919.—Aurelio Giorni, the — 


young Italian pianist, was heard in recital at the Hotel 
Blackhawk, Thursday evening, April 17. Mr. Giorni 
was so entirely the artist that his simple unaffected 
manner made his music stand out with the deeper sig- 
nificance. His fluent technic created a_ particularly 
marked impression. In the last number of his program, 
the staccato etude of ‘Rubinstein, the tempo was taken 
at a furious rate of speed sustained with brilliancy to 
the end. Opening the program were a couple of chorus 
numbers—‘“Springtime,” which has-been: set to the 
music of the famous sextet from “Lucia,” and “The 
Peace of the World,” by Mary Lindsay Oliver, of. Mo- 
line, Ill. Mrs. C. Leroy Bode gave the solo part-in: the 
latter song. She has a rich dramatic soprano voice of 
good quality, and sang the “Peace” song with feeling 
and with excellent taste. Miss Oliver directed . the 
chorus work, which she organized and conducted. .She 
has developed a good volume of tone in the chorus, 
which is composed of: thirty or more young women of 
Moline and Rock Island, Ill. ‘There was an appreci- 
ative audience, and concert goers are indebted to Miss 
Oliver and the Moline Ladies’ Chorus for this musical 
treat. At Trinity Cathedral the full vested choir of 
thirty-six voices gave a magnificent program of Easter 
music under the direction of E. H. Hall, the day being 
the tenth anniversary as choirmaster, and there were 
special solos by Mrs. C. M. Cochrane, Mrs. W. T. Wa- 
terman and B. Hartz, who were each in splendid voice, 
Miss Brannigan, the organist, played beautifully, an 
her accompaniment was augmented by an orchestra 
composed of Mr. Paudiet (cornet), Mrs. J. R.-Jones 
and Elsie. Voss (violin). 

Dayton, Ohio, April 30, 1919—April 7, in Memorial 
Hall, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock conducting, gave a concert under the auspices 
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of the Civic Music League. The orchestra was at its 
best and gave a most interesting program, including the 
E major symphony, No. 3, by Alfven. Much enthusiasm 
was aroused by the “March and Hymn to Democracy,” 
composed by Mr. Stock. In the prelude to “The Deluge,” 
the violin solo was played with great beauty and charm 
by Harry Weisbach——The Women’s Music Club held 
an open meeting at Waldheim, the beautiful home of 
Mrs. Charles Seybold, Tuesday afternoon, April 15. At 
the close of the regular program a number of beautiful 
selections were given by William Ripley Dorr, organist, 
and Master David Myers, soprano, of Chicago——The 
last Civic Music League concert of the season was a joint 
recital by Merle Alcock, contralto, and Emilio De Gogorza, 
baritone, April 28, in Memorial Hall. Both artists were 
warmly received. Merle Alcock possesses a voice of ex- 
quisite loveliness, while Mr. De Gogorza won the audi- 
ence by his artistic interpretations and masterty style. 
Helen Winslow was the accompanist——Tuesday evening, 
April 29, Margaret Matzenauer gave a recital of rare 
beauty in Memorial Hall. Her accompanist was Emil 
Polak. This was the first concert of Mr. Thiele’s spring 
course. 


Hartford, Conn., April 30, 1919—The Choral Club, 
Ralph L. Baldwin, conductor, gave its second concert of 
this, the twelfth season of its history, on April 29, in the 
Foot Guard Hall. The singing of the choral was very 
effective and the work showed good, sound training. The 
following coinposers were represented: Richard M. Hunt, 
Arthur S. Sullivan, Adolph Kirchl, Horatio Parker, Frank 
E. Ward, Henry Gordon Thunder, James H. Rogers, A. 
Dvorak and Charles W. Cadman. Colin O’More was the 
satisfactory assisting artist. 


Indianola, Miss., April 30, 1919.—The high school 
presented Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in a concert on April 28, which was held in the 
high school auditorium. The house was sold out, and the 
enthusiasm displayed was very marked. Mr. Althouse, in 
the “pink” of vocalism, was heard in songs by Campbell- 
Tipton, Vanderpool, Turner-Maley, Hammond, Scontrino, 
Spier, Buzzi-Peccia, Rossini, Grey, Methuen, Dunn, Ward- 
Stephens, and the popular aria from “Rigoletto,” Verdi. 
There were many encores. This sterling tenor, no doubt, 
believes in the value of a good American melody ballad, 
and two which he programmed, “Values” and “When 
You Look in the Heart of a Rose,” were especially sing- 
able. Florence Potts, pianist, gave pleasure in numbers 
by Schuett, Brahms and Grieg. 

_Jackson, Tenn., May 1, 1919.—Harriet May Crenshaw, 
director of music in the Woman’s College, Jackson, Tenn., 
continues to give interesting pupils’ recitals. On April 12, 
in the college auditorium, Ruby Wilson, graduate in piano 
played a varied program that showed musical ability and 
good training. She was ably assisted by Mary Sue 
Walker, from the voice department. Virginia Van Vliet, 
one of Miss Crenshaw’s twelve year old pupils, gave a 
program on April 25 that showed promise of much talent. 
She was assisted by Arthur Downs, from the violin de- 
partment, who is only thirteen years old and plays with 
ease. Annie May Curry will give her certificate recital 
May 2, assisted by Hattie Clay Long, soprano. The col- 
lege has a good music department and there is much talent 
here to be developed. The class in piano is preparing a 
number of ensemble works for the annual concert, to be 
given, May 15, in the college auditorium. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., April 24, 1919—The Kalamazoo 
Musical Society presented a delightful program of Eng- 
lish music at the Burdick Auditorium_on April 14. The 
program was in charge of Margaret Cobb and Mrs. Mc- 
Coy, _and included numbers by Idale Waite, soprano, 1 
promising pupil of Della Sprague; Leota Combs, soprano; 
Victoria McLaughlin, pianist; Glendola Grace, contralto; 
Mrs. Hacking, violinist, and a quartet composed of Francis 
Barrett, Clement Martineau, Lynn Clark and Harper May- 
bee. Old English folkdances were presented by Misses 
Baker, Yaple, Teale, Weston, Ellenwood, Putt, Williams 
and Barker, directed by Miss Crane. Accompanists were 
Marvel Liddly, Glenn Henderson and Eulalia S. Buttle- 
man. ‘The program was one of the most pleasing of the 
season’s serics———H. Norman Taylor is the new choir 
director and organist at St. Luke’s Church. In London, 
Mr. Taylor studied with D’Arcy De Farrars——Hazel 
Bird, soprano, who formerly resided in Kalamazoo, was 
the guest of the Kalamazoo Musical Society, April 14, 
and sang a grcup of: numbers, including an aria from 

Marriage of Don Figaro” (Mozart) and “II Bacio” (Ar- 
diti). Miss Bird, who was a pupil of Mrs. H. Horton, 
and more recently has studied in Detroit with Eleanor 
Hazard Peacock, was warmly received by her old friends, 
and many favorable comments were heard anent the 
rather remarkable development of her voice——Rudolph 
Ganz played in the Armory, April 24, under the auspices 
of the Kalamazoo Choral Union. A huge crowd greeted 
him and enthusiastically encored his every number. The 
next attraction of the Choral Union series will be the 
May Festival, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
Metropolitan artists, the Choral Union chorus of 300, and 
the Children’s Chorus of 200 voices——The Kalamazoo 
College Glee Club has returned from its spring concert 
tour, with a report of crowded houses and hearty welcome 
everywhere they appeared. The home concert was given 
April 25——The Western Normal Glee Club is giving a 
series of concerts at various southern Michigan points.— 
The Kalamazoo Liberty Band is again heard upon the 
streets in the opening of the Victory Loan campaign 
A splendid Easter program was given in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, under the direction of H. Glenn Hen- 
derson. The numbers of the violin, harp, cello and.organ 
(Bernice Corbin, Mrs. Walter Ely, Mrs. Henry Schricker 
and Mr. Henderson) _were especially pleasing———A new 
musical organization is the orchestra directed by Eulalia 
S. Buttleman. Members are Glenn Pratt, Christopher 
Overly, Mrs. Charles Nichol (violins), Luther Blake 
(cello), Charles Nichols (cornet), Harry Horton (flute), 
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Herbert Fisher (clarinet), C. Buttleman (bass), Eulalia 
S. Buttleman (piano and violin). 

Lexington, Ky.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.” 

Louisville, Ky., May 1, 1919—Margery Maxwell, the 
young soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, who 
appeared in the Chautauqua Course here last summer, 
was heard again on April 24, at the Advent Hall, in the 
series of concerts given by the Parish House Guild of 
the Advent Church. She has a charming, fresh voice 
and greatly pleased her audience. Her accompani- 
ments were beautifully played by Harold Yates. Isa- 
dor Berger, violinist, shared honors and made an ex- 
ceedingly good impression. He played the Mendels- 
sohn concerto, a paraphrase on the romance from Cho- 
pin’s E minor concerto, a Spanish dance by Sarasate, 
and a group of his own compositions entitled “Scenes 
from Childhood.” The latter was particularly well 
liked, revealing ingenuity and imagination to an un- 
usual degree——On May 1, Myrna Sharlow was also 
presented by the same society at the same place. Miss 
Sharlow is rapidly maturing into the artist she prom- 
ised to become. Her voice is developing in volume 
and wealth of tone color, and her dramatic powers are 
gaining in depth and intensity. She gave a group of 
four arias from “Madame Butterfly” which revealed 
the immense advance she has made in operatic inter- 
pretation and in vocal control. Particularly in the 
“Addio” did she move her audience with her profound 
feeling and the glorious quality of her voice. She was 
called upon for many encores and at the last gave Oley 
Speaks’ “When the Boys Come Home.” Miss Sharlow 
was accompanied by Mrs. Newton Crawford, who has 
often played with the singer, the result being a rare 
unity of effect. Karl Schmidt played a Hungarian 
fantasy by Gmetzmaden; the andante from Tschaikow- 
sky’s symphony, No. 5, arranged for cello by Mrs. 
Schmidt, and the gavotte from Bach’s sixth cello so- 
nata. He was accompanied by Mrs. Schmidt———On 
May 5, 6 and 7, the series of concerts known as the 
“Spring Jubilee Festival” is to be given under the di- 
rection of Ona B. Talbot. 

Miami, Fla., April 19, 1919.—Ten voice pupils of 
Leona Dreisbach entered the contest for the fifty dollar 
scholarship provided by Mrs. Dreisbach for the suc- 
cessful contestant. Ann Pope was the winner. As- 
sisting on the program were Anita Ricou, Mrs. E. M. 
Williamson and Eva Newland. Mrs. Dreisbach’s class 
sang several selections in unison——Agnes Adie has 
been invited to sing at the suffrage tea to be given at 
the Green Tree Inn in a few days. Mrs. Adie has assisted 
at many social functions during the season, her fine 
voice winning much favor among the music lovers—— 
The Children’s Music Club held an unusually interest- 
ing meeting in the Woman’s Club Auditorium. Mrs. 
D. A. McDougal gave a short suffrage demonstration, 
which was received with great appreciation. This was 
followed by several songs by Mrs. J. A. Hall. Mrs. 
McDougal awarded the prizes which she had offered 
two weeks before for the best reproduction of Mrs. 
R. L. Hoxie’s portrayal of the life of Vinnie Ream 
Hoxie, the famous American sculptor. Frances Hop- 
kins, Virginia McDonald, and Florentine Holmes re- 
ceived prizes. The first two were given by Mrs. Mc- 
Dougal, the third by Grace Porterfield Polk. Mrs. 
Polk, about to leave for her Indiana home, offered two 
special prizes of $10 each to the members of the Chil- 
dren’s Club who should compose the best instrumental 
selection and also to members who composed the best 
song with accompaniment. Mrs. Polk sang several of 
her own lovely songs for the children which were very 
mspiring. Ida Sproule Baker played Mrs. Polk’s ac- 
companiments. Minna Smith told the children the 
story of “Joan of Arc,” and Mrs. D. A. McDougal of- 
fered a prize for the best reproduction of Miss Smith’s 
talk. Miss Smith was with the Boston Transcript for 
nine years and is a writer of delightful stories. Mrs. 
Phelps Hopkins delighted the audience with two beau- 
tiful whistling solos. Several new members were re- 
ceived into the club at the close of the meeting. Mary 
Poore, vice-president, will represent the Children’s Mu- 
sic Club at the forthcoming National Biennial Music 
Festival at Peterboro, N. H.——Pansy Andrus, a for- 
mer Miami tavorite in the music circles, who has been 
studying in New York for the past two years, expects 
to sail for Paris at an early date to enter the Y. M. 
C. A. service. The Kaufman Trio contributed to the 
Easter music in the Presbyterian Church with two se- 
lections, Liszt’s “Love Dream” and serenade by Liebe. 
Other musicians assisting were the Arion Quartet, 
L. D. Gates, tenor, and the boy organist, Stephen Cool, 
who is barely fifteen years old, who played at both 
morning and evening services, owing to the illness of 
Mrs. Lawrence Canfield, the regular organist——At 
the close of the Easter evening service a reception 
was tendered Mrs. Ralph Powers, soprano soloist for 
the Past six years at the White Temple. As a token of 
appreciation for her lovely voice in building up the 
music of the choir, the congregation presented her 
with a handsome watch. The choir is one of the most 
Progressive in the city and credit is due the able leader, 
Charles Cushman, for his high musical standard’ and 
the excellent programs, which are always genuine 
treats ——Homer Rodeheaver, singer and trombone 
player, and Robert Mathews, pianist, of the Billy Sun- 
day evangelical party, gave a novel musical entertain- 
ment under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., with J. A. 
C. Riach, director—Of special interest to a host of 
Miami friends is the forthcoming recital of T. Locke 
Highleyman, a highly talented Miami girl, who is 
studying music with Wales Platt, of Boston, and 
her recital takes place in Boston, May 17. Miss High- 
feyman studied for several years in Miami with fda 
Sproule Baker and gave a number of successful recitals 
ai curing her stay here.——Mrs. C. Porter, of 

arcelona, Spain, is the new instructor of voice at the 

‘lorida Conservatory of Music ands Art. Mrs, Porter 
Studied voice under Professor Goula, of Barcelona, Spain. 

¢ also is a devotee of the piano and studies with Bar- 
cellos De Braga, noted Brazilian pianist, who has a studio 
i Miamiim~A pupils’ recital of the violin department of 
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the Florida Conservatory of Music and Art, under the di- 
rection of Vilona Hall, drew a large audience recently. 
Besides the solos rendered by the pupils, Mme. Hall’s or- 
chestra played. Those participating were: Earl Sherer, 
Emma Kurrus, Janice McLendon, Wilma Montgomery, 
Alma Dichtenmuller, Perry Bryan, Rudolph Fritsch, Jen- 
nie Neubeck, Flurence Higgins, Ethel Cool, Pearl Des 
Roches, Juva Rumbaugh, the Misses Hendley and Nissel, 
Ernest Piepetschneider, Audrey Hall, Montgomery At- 
water, Marilla Grifting, Edith Talbot, Howard McClave, 
Melba Piepenschneider, Dan Schroeder, Marguerite 
Denicke, Armine Denicke, Margaret Ewing, Janet Chris- 
tie, Evelyn Bradley, Winifred and Valay Hagan and 
Ruth Collins. The accompanists were Prof. Anton Koer- 
ner, Jeanette Lindstrom, Doris Mason, Stephen Cool.—— 
Florence Overton, former director of the department of 
oratory, Brenau, Gainesville, Ga., who has been visiting 
in Miami for severa! months, organized a Brenau Society. 
Mary Merrett was elected president; Mathilde Niles, sec- 
retary. Other members are Alice Bate, Mrs. J. H. Cheat- 
ham, Mrs. J. H Reese, Mrs. Eugene Romfh, Mrs. Thomas 
McAuliffe——The Kaufman Trio played and Naomi EI- 
liott sang at the weekly entertainment given for the boys 
at Curtiss Field. Mrs. Sproule Baker directed the pro- 
gram and Ruth Elliott played the accompaniments for 
Naomi Elliott’s songs——Mrs. Lawrence Canfieid, who 
has been the efficient organist at the Presbyterian Church 
for the past seve years, gave a farewell recital in the 
Presbyterian Church, as she expects to go to Los Angeles 
in the near future and make her home in that citv. Mrs. 
Canfield will be missed in the music circles and in the 
church, where she has endeared herself and her music for 
so many years. Assisting Mrs. Canfield in her recital 
were Mrs. Horton Juntgen, Mrs. John R. Livingston, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. C. Riach and the Arion Quartet. 
Missoula, Mont., April 25, 1919.—Grace White has 
come trom New York City to take charge of the violin 
department at the Montana State University in this city, 
during the temporary absence of Cecil Burleigh, who is 
in New York taking advanced work in violin this season 
Miss White comes to us highly recommended, and is a 
pupil of Schraedick, Goetsch and Damrosch. The 
piano pupils of the Swartz Studio gave a demonstration 
program before an audience composed of their mothers 
and a few specially invited friends on the afternoon of 
April 25, at the studio. The demonstrations consisted of 
minor scale buiiding and reciting, chord building and spell- 
ing, and an ear drill in major, minor and diminished chords. 
The demonstrations were followed by the usual piano num- 
bers. This is the final demonstration recital of the sea- 
son. Those taking part were: Helen and Louise Llafet. 
Miriam Barnhill, Marjorie and Lamar Dickinson, Ida 
Frances Cosner, Helen and Howard Hubert, Dorothy and 
Helen Hayes, Mary Kellogg, Catherine Ritchey, Thelma 
McCune, Violet Lindborg, Mary, Joe and Betty Dixon, 
George Simerson, Isador Munch, Dolores Murray and 
Marion Phelan. The music department of the Missoula 
Woman’s Club met on Monday afternoon, April 21, with 
Mrs. Barnhill and Mrs. Larson, chairman, as hostesses. 
An interesting article dealing with the therapeutic value 
of music was read by Mrs. Larson, following a piano 
number by Ad Foerster, “On the Sea,” played by Elsa 
Swartz. Another article, “Music Study and Its Psycho- 
logical Value,” read by Mrs. Barnhill, was highly enjoyed. 
This was followed by Mr. Leclair, who favored the club 
with a number of his own compositions——Musicians in 
this city are in receipt of the biennial Pacific Northwest 
Year Book, which has just been issued. This year book 
contains a classified directory of music teachers, music 
clubs, dealers, ctc., in the States of Idaho, Washington, 
Montana and Oregon, and of British Columbia. The 
work is compiled and edited by David Scheets Craig, 
editor of Music and Musicians, at Seattle, and is very 
complete and interesting——The Butte Choral Club, of 
which De Loss Smith, of the Montana State University 
music faculty in this city is conductor, is preparing a 
choral concert to he’given in Butte, May 12. This is the 
only concert to be given this season. The club consists of 
eighty voices, and has been under the training of Pro- 
fessor Smith for a number of months. 
Montreal, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Ogden, Utah, April 22, 1919—The children of the 
Utah School for the Blind, in Ogden, do what is to many 
people surprising work in music. About two-thirds of 
the blind caildren are given private piano, voice or violin 
lessons, though the majority of them study piano, and 
faithfully, too. They are eager to learn, for the ability to 
play brings so much joy into their lives. Ivine Shields 
directs the work in piano, voice, chorus and appreciation. 
Three years ago Miss Shields organized the Handel 
Chorus, named in honor of the great composer who lost 
his sight. Every child in the school, from the kindergar- 
ten through the high school, is a member of this choral 
society, which each year presents several creditable pro- 
grams, including such difficult cantatas as Victor Her- 
bert’s “The Captive” and Macfarren’s “May Day.” At the 
regular choral recital this year, the younger children were 
also seen in the charming little operetta entitled “The 
Golden Sickle,” by Eduardo Marzo. The school feels that 
no event is quite complete without a number by its chorus, 
which has been heard at commencement exercises, May 
festivals, etc., aside from its regular programs presented 
to the public. The pupils feel proud of the fact that last 
year at one of these programs they cleared $100 for the 
American Red Cross Society, besides paying a soloist 
from Salt Lake City to assist them. Musicians who hear 
them are constantly marveling at their splendid attack, 
a thing so seldom found in amateur choruses. Through 
great perseverance, the chorus now does thoroughly ar- 
tistic work. Twice each week Miss Shields holds a class 
in appreciation, where she endeavors to bring the blind 
children into closer touch with the musical thought and 
activities of the outside world. Many of the pupils are 
naturally musical and play entirely by ear when they enter 
the school. There have been, however, several monotones 
just as one would find them in the public schools, but 
through individual work they soon learn to sing with the 
others. The music department of the school is steadily 
growing, and both pupils and teachers are becoming more 
and more enthusiastic over the splendid outlook for the 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 
(Continued from page 37.) 

the club, which is made up of male voices, sang delectably. 
Among the choral numbers were “Rise, Sleep No More” 
(Stewart), “Midsummer Clouds” (MacDowell), “Dream- 
land” (Dupese) and “Battle Hymn of the Monks” 
(Bruch). Miss Garrison was heard in “Je suis Titania,” 
from “Mignon” (Thomas) ; * ‘Hymn to the Sun” (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff), “Kom Kiyra” and other works. Miss Gar- 
rison’s superb voice and art were fully appreciated by the 
large audience, which gave her an ovation. Her extra 
numbers were just of the right kind to round out an 
evening of much charm. The accompanists were George 
Siemonn, Edgar E. Coursen and William C. McCulloch, 
pianists, and Ralph W. Hoyt, organist. The Apollo Club, 
which has been in existence the past eleven years, has 
done a great deal to establish a high musical standard. 


CoMMUNITY SINGING AssocIATION ForMED. 

A number of prominent musicians and music lovers met 
this week and a the Portland Community Singing 
Association. J. P. Jaeger was elected chairman of the 
association, Mrs. H. A. Heppner, vice-chairman, and Wal- 
ter Jenkins, secretary. The charter members are J. R. 
Ellison, president of the Ellison-White musical forces; 
Howard Aubrey, A. M. Grilley, Mamie Helen Flynn, Mrs. 
Anton Giebisch, president of the Monday Musical Club; 
fone C. Boyer, Mrs. Fred L. Olson, Daniel H. Wilson, 
aul Petri, Mrs. Percy W. Lewis, George Wilber Reed, 
Harold Hurlbut, William H. Boyer, supervisor of music 
in the Portland schools; Mose Christensen, W. B. La- 
Roche, Mrs. C. B. Simmons, Mrs. E. L. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Portland Grand Opera Association; Otto 
Wedemeyer, Walter Hardwick, Mrs. A. L. Rose, Richard 
W. Childs and S. E. Vincent. 


Notes. 


director, re- 
college chapel. 


The Reed College Chorus, Louise Huntley, 
cently gave a successful concert in the 
Lucile Murton presided at the organ. 

Laurence A. Lambert, the genial general manager of the 
Ellison-White Musical Bureau, is in the East arranging 
his bookings for next season. 

Alexander Stewart, district representative of community 
singing for the Western division of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, is a Portland visitor. 


Campbell's American Band, Percy A. Campbell, con- 
ductor, was a bright spot in the Victory Loan parade. 

The Musicat Courter is for sale at Budelman’s, 345 
Washington street, near Broadway. J. R. O. 


GARRISON AND GODOWSKY 
INSPIRE LAVISH SEATTLE PRAISE 





Metropolitan Opera Soprano in Glorious Voice—Pian- 
ist’s Wizardry Emphasized—De Phillippe with 
Symphony Orchestra—Notes 


Seattle, Wash., May 1, 1919.—The last day of April, 
1919, will remain a memorable date to all those that gath- 
ered in Metropolitan Theater to hear for the first time in 
Seattle the coleratura soprano, Mabel Garrison. It was 
indeed a delightful pleasure to hear a star of her magni- 
tude with the freshness and that distinct quality of tone 
production heard only frem the limited few among the 
great. Miss Garrison not only has a voice fresh and rich 
throughout its entire range, but she has musicianship and 
understanding. Such flowing rhythm and such artistic 
coloring is seldom heard here. Her poise is natural. 
There is nothing mechanical about her. Her pleasing per- 
sonality along with her own individuality makes her in- 
terpretation part of herself, and she enters heart and soul 
into the spirit of her songs. She will doubtless be looked 
upon in the pages of musical history by the younger gen- 
eration as its ideal of what a great singer should be. 
Miss Garrison’s program covered a broad field and was 
artistically arranged. 

George Siemenn, at the piano, did his work wonder- 
fully well. He is a thorough musician and plays the ac- 
companiments from memory with much good judgment 
and in a syinpathetic style. His little song, “Baby,” sung 
by Miss Garrison, is quite worth while and was heartily 
received. The concert was under the direction of J. W. 
Sayre, of this city. 


Gopvowsky DispLays KryBoarp WIZARDRY, 


It is seldom that Seattle has heard such a wizard of the 

keyboard as Leopold Godowsky, who gave a recital Thurs- 
=e evening, April 17, in the Masonic auditorium. Mr. 
Godowsky is well known in Seattle since his wonderful 
performance in the Tschaikowsky concerto recently with 
the orchestra. The house knew what to expect: an artist, 
and, as usual, in the best of form, with a difficult but well 
arranged and extremely interesting program. During the 
entire evening his audience was held in spellbound in- 
tensity of interest. Mr. Godowsky has a facility for re- 
membering the large works in their smallest and minutest 
detail; and having such a keen knowledge of the structure 
of each composition, uses his colossal and flawless technic 
to a full advantage in displaying his clarity of understand- 
ing. The program contained groups of Chopin, Debussy, 
Rachinaninoif, Liszt, as well as numbers by MacDowell, 
Saint-Saéns, and by the artist himself. Marguerite 
Hughes assisted in the opening number, playing the violin 
score of Brahms’ D minor sonata. This was given under 
management of Ellison-White Musical Bureau. 


SympHony Orcuestra, Dora De PHILLIPPE, SoLotst. 


The second subscription concert of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place Thursday evening, April 24, 
in the large auditorium of the Masonic Temple. The re- 
hearsals during the past few weeks have added greatly to 
the unity of ensemble and they did some splendid work in 
this program; especially is this true in their performance 
of selections from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” So 
pleasing was “Danse de Sylphs” that the same was re- 
peated before the Rokoczy march could be rendered. Bee- 
thoven’s C minor symphony was the main feature and 


May 15, 1919 


opening number, while “Rhapsodie Espana,” by Chabrier, 
was the closing subject. 

Dora De Phillippe, soprano, the soloist at this concert, 
sang a Gounod aria and a group of Dvorak songs from 
“The Gypsy” cycle. James O’Conner was the accompanist, 
and added much to the delight of the evening by his splen- 


did work at the piano. 
Notes. 

The Music Study Club presented an interesting program 
in the Unitarian Church, Monday evening, Apri! 28. 

Under the direction of Rudolph Moller, the Norwegian 
Singing Society gave a fine concert recently in the Swedish 
Temple. ‘The writer was unable to be present, and con- 
sequently a detailed account of the beautiful works ren- 
dered cannot be given. E. E. F. 


LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRA 
AND CLUB JOIN FORCES 


Symphony Orchestra and Lyric Club Present Program 
—Godowsky Takes Family to Southern Califor- 
nia—Minnie Hance Jackins Sings for Domi- 
nant Club—Other Local Events 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 3, 1919.— —For the first time in the 
history of either organization, the Symphony Orchestra 
and the Lyric Club joined forces and presented an enjoy- 
able program, Friday afternoon. 

Under the skillful leadership of J. P. Poulin, the ladies 
sang “The Cross,” by Harriet Ware; “Sleepy Head,” Linn 
Seiler; waltz song, Bemberg, and “The Slave’s Dream,” 
Matthews, the last two with orchestral accompaniment. 
Mrs. Hennion Rebinson, the club accompanist, was as 
usual very cffective, and the delicate tracery of her guid- 
ing fingers ran like a silver thread through all the numbers. 

Rachmaninoft’s symphony in E minor and “Finlandia,” 
by Sibelius, were the orchestra numbers, and Adolph 
Tandler did fine work in both offerings. Again the audi- 
ence almost filled the auditorium, and it was most appre- 
ciative. The applause for the Bemberg waltz by the Lyric 
Club was a deserved tribute to an excellent rendition. 

PIANists ENJoy SOUTHLAND. 

Leopold Godowsky, who successfully conducted a mas- 
ter class for pianists last summer, has brought his family 
to Los Angeles and will again have eager students seeking 
further knowledge. 

Rachmaninoff will visit us. They always return to us, 
these great ones, after the first visit. 


Composers Muttip.y DAILY. 


We are getting to be a community of song writers and 
the list is growing constantly. Monday evening the 
Woman's Press Club (the music section), gave an even- 
ing of local compositions and two new names were added 
to the already long list of writers. Mabel Chalfin and 
Anna Risher had two groups of songs, sung by Mrs. Fred 
Bacon, contralto, and Ruth Hutchinson, soprano, and Mrs. 
Monimia Botsford, assisted by Helen Klokke, gave her 
well known musical settings of poems. Mrs. Botsford’s 
new Japanese song has not been heard as yet. Helen 
Tappe sang Fannie Dillon’s “A Meadow Lark” exquisitely. 
She was acccmpanied by Harry Baxter, flutist, and Mrs. 
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Baxter, pianist. Miss Tappe also sang Grace Freeby’s wind 
songs, a new, spring song, and a charming thing entitled 
“Resignation,” not yet published, the composer accom- 
panying. Ruth Hutchinson, who sang the Risher songs 
so well, has a delightful voice which she uses skillfully. 
She is a pupil of Emma Porter Makinson, and is rapidly 
coming to the front as one of our best young singers. At 
present she is en route to the convention at Portland, 
where she takes part in the students’ contest. 


To Go East. 

Mrs. Norton Jamieson will go to Chicago as the guest of 
Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, and from there east to attend the 
biennial of musical clubs in Peterboro, N. H. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT OF INTERPRETER OF FOLKSONGS. 

Grace Wood Jess was so successful in her recital be- 
fore the Santa Monica Woman’s Club that she has been 
asked to give the identical program over again A very 
fitting recognition of this beautiful singer’s charm and 
ability. 

MinNE Haner JACKINS HEARD At DOMINANT. 

Minne Hance Jackins, who recently returned from New 
York, where she studied repertory in the Witherspoon 
and Boice studios, was heard for the first time since her 


homecoming at the Dominant Club on Saturday. In a 
group of songs by Holmes and Homer, Mrs. Jackins’ 


luscious voice was heard to splendid advantage and her 
many friends are enthustastic over the added beauty and 
ease in tone cpeaeiaeel W. 


MABEL GARRISON HEARD IN 
SECOND SAN FRANCISCO RECITAL 


Soprano’s Reappearance Gives Added Stamp of Vocal 
Authority—Wismer’s Recital Enjoyed—Musical 
Club Offers Opera—Eddy in Private Hearing 


San Francisco, Cal., May 1919.—Mabel Garrison, 
the Metropolitan Opera soprano, at her second recital 
here, last Sunday afternoon, substantiated the good im- 
pression of her first appearance. To the charms of 
color, flexibility, warmth and brilliance of her lovely 
voice was added a power which gave the stamp of au- 
thority. Miss Garrison is sure to receive a warm wel- 
come when she visits San Francisco again through her 
distinct art, delightful personality and exceptional vocal 
gifts. 

Wismer HEArRp IN RECITAL. 

Hother Wismer, the San Franciscan violinist, who 
has been wont to give three or more recitals each sea- 
son, confined himself to one this year because of other 
demands upon his time. That one was attended by an 
audience which could not entirely get itself into Soro- 
sis Club Hall. The program included Schumann’s A 
minor sonata, Joachim’s D minor concerto, Kreisler’s 
recitative and scherzo, Tschaikowsky’s “Meditation,” 
Mandonville’s “Intermedio,” Domenico Brescia’s men- 
uet in E minor, Mary Carr Moore’s pastorale in C, and 
Wismer’s transcription of MacDowell’s “A Deserted 
Farm.” There was also a group of viola soli: two 
movements from Schumann’s “Fairy Pictures,” Sin- 
ding’s “Old Melody” and the “Siciliano” and presto 
from Bach’s first violin sonata. 

Wismer is steadily advancing in interpretative abil- 
ity; his readings have an increasing depth of insight 
and a greater surety of utterance. It is the emotional 
and thoughtful side of his art that is developing, al- 
though technic is not by any means being neglected. 
His rendition of the Joachim concerto was aang in 
effect and easeful in execution. Antoine De Vally, the 
Belgian tenor, was the assisting artist, presenting César 
Franck’s “La Procession.” The accompanist was Fred- 
erick Maurer, who was in admirable form. 

CLus OFrers OPERA. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le Donne Curiose” was given its 
Californian premiére on Thursday evening by the San 
Francisco Musical Club in Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
primarily as a compliment to the delegates to the first 
annual convention of the California Federation of 
Music Clubs, which met in Oakland this week. The 
production may be likened to a genre painting in which 
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the background is only sketched in. For there was no 
orchestra, the entire burden of tonal support being car- 
ried by the piano, with Maude Wellendorff at the key- 
board. The figures in the foreground had ease and 
smoothness, careful stage management, and a unity of 
action which would have been a credit to a _ profes- 
sional company. Lillian Birmingham was the director 
who wrought the result on the anvil of rehearsals. 

A completely filled house enjoyed the comedy and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s music, which is acidulated Mozart. The 
vocal honors were earned by Hazel Mackay as _ Ro- 
saura, Louise Lund as Beatrice, Ellen Pressley as Co- 
lombina, Carl Anderson as Florindo, and Thomas 
Pearson as Ottavio. Others in the cast were Grace 
Gale, Jack Hillman, Raymond O’Brien, Griffith Rob- 
erts, Sylvester Pearson and William Kraft. 


Eppy Gives Private HEARING. 


Although the scene is out of my official jurisdiction, 
I cannot refrain from mention of the delightful organ 
recital which Clarence Eddy gave last week in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Oakland for a small in- 
vited audience of friends—most of them from San 
Francisco. Mr. Eddy is so generous in his enthusiasm 
that he has to call his friends together now and then 
to hear some new work. This time it was Ernest 
Austin’s “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” of which he played 
part five. The program also held Pietro A. Yon’s 
“Hope,” James H. Roger’s E minor sunata, Karg- 
Elert’s “Evening Harmonies,” a movement from EI- 
gar’s G major sonata, Bonnet’s “Song Without Words” 
and Clarence Eddy’s transcription of the ‘“Naiad’s 
Idyl,” from William J. McCoy's opera, “The Hamadry- 
ads.” 

NOTEs. 

who left here some 


Carl Seyffarth, the young pianist, 
York, is back for a 


four years ago to study in New 


summer rest prior to his formal debut in the metropo- 
lis next season. He plans to give two or more recitals 
before his return to New York. 

George Stewart McManus has recently returned from 
a successful tour as accompanist with Pablo Casals 
through the Pacific Northwest. 

William Shakespeare, with the 
chair and a plaster cast on his injured knee, 
his pedagogic activities this week. 


handicap of a wheel 
resumed 


Selby C. Oppenheimer, the energetic young concert 
manager, left for New York on Thursday via Los An- 
geles and Chicago. He expects to be gone for one 


month in the interests of his coming season. 

seel and George Stewart McManus keep 
busy these days filling out of town engagements for 
violin and piano recitals. Next week they are to begin 
in Ukiah. B. 


Sigmund 


Garrison Sings for Sacramento Club 


Sacramento, Cal., April 28, 1919—The guests of the 
Saturday Club at the Strand Theater, Thursday night, had 
a supreme treat in the concert by Mabel Garrison, whose 


voice is of wonderful range, purity and sweetness of tone. 
Her numbers were well chosen. In her brilliant rendition 
of the “Polonaise” from “Mignon” she won her audience, 
and even as they warmed to her she seemed to warm to 
her work, which was of the kind to keep her hearers on 
the edge of their seats in the desire to miss no note of her 
creation. 

The work of George Siemonn, her accompanist, showed 
all the sympathy that might be looked for from such an 
ideal combination. One number on the program, “Baby,” 
was written by Mr Siemenn, and the audience applauded 
until he rose from the piano and bowed his appreciati Th 
of the compliment. 
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(Continued from page 39.) 

blind in the field of music.——Three Ogden girls are 
studying music in Boston. Mary Fisher is a pupil of 
Felix Winternitz, Lucile Griffin is studying voice with Mr. 
Bennet at the New England Conservatory, and Helen 
Hunter is a pupil of Joseph Malkin, the celebrated cellist. 
These young ladies were among the most proficient of 
Ogden musicians, and friends look forward to a real 
musical treat on their return home in June. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., April 23, 1919—Anna Case 
gave a concert with the Apollo Club on Monday night, 
April 21, and for the third time demonstrated why she is 
80 enthusiastically re-engaged for Oklahoma audiences. 
Her singing of Charpentier’s “Depuis le jour” enrap- 
tured her hearers, and she was recalled several times. 
She brought with her a new accompanist, Elmer Zoller, 
who played beautifully throughout the program ——On 
Wednesday evening, April 23, Oklahoma City went eager- 
ly to hear Mme, Galli-Curci in concert. Like the Heifetz 
concert, this was marked as a gala event, bringing people 
here from all over the State. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Rutland, Vt., May 8, 1919.—The music pupils of 
grades one and two of St. Joseph’s Academy gave a con- 
cert May § in the library of the academy, providing an 
elaborate program. An orchestra of fourteen played and 
music pupils of the academy appeared on the long pro- 
gram. 


Sacramento, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Santa Barbara, Cal.-(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., May 1, 1919.—The directors of 
Sunset Home have arranged a concert for the benefit 
of the home, when the soloist will be Katherine Car- 
penter. The assisting artists will be Miss Magoun, 
reader; Margaret E. Brooks, Sigrid Eklof and Allan 
Hunter. -At a concert given here recently the following 
appeared: Watherine Morrison, Harold O, French, Alice 
Clark, Ida P. Brooks, Mrs. D. C. Stiles, Irma King, Frank 
H. Brooks and C, Roy Calderwood. A ladies’ chorus, un- 
der the direction of Frank H. Brooks, also participated, 
and the € ‘orcelvain Orchestra played. The pianists for the 
occasion were Josephine Lougee, Ruth Flint, Violet Dar- 
ling and Morton H. Starr. ——Reinald Werrenrath, the 
baritone, is shortly to appear here in recital, giving an old 
English program, 

St. Paul, Minn., April 29, 1919.—After an extended 
tour through the Middle West, Minnette Lake Warren 
returned to St. Paul to resume the taxing responsibilities 
of director of the Warren School of Music and manager 
of the Warren Concert Bureau. Mrs. Warren had been 
busy giving concerts in the prisons and camps and before 
various clubs and societies for several months, and her 
first appearance in St. Paul following her return took 
place at the Warren School of Music, Monday evening, 
April 28. The recital was unique and interesting, inas- 
much as it consisted of both piano and dramatic art selec- 
tions, several of the latter being original. Mrs. Warren 
had hitherto been known primarily for her piano playing 
and writing, and it aas a decided pleasure to receive her 
as a dramatic reader, which capacity she filled with pro- 
nounced success Opening with a group of Chopin, the 
program contained piano numbers by Duvernoy, Brassin, 
D'Albert and Liszt. The two groups of readings were 
particularly interesting. The group of four recitations 
bearing the name of the reader as their author were re- 
ceived perhaps with the most enthusiasm. Mrs. Warren's 
clear cut technic at the piano and individual interpreta- 
tions make her playing interesting and entirely enjoyable. 
There was a iarge audience, which applauded heartily. 
Dyer’s Hal! was the scene of a delightful pupils’ recital, 
Saturday evening, April 26. A young and conscientious 
teacher, Frederick Becker, presented several interesting 
students in a program of unusual merit. Irma Lundt, 
Eleanor Pride, Dora Frisch, Kordelia Donea, Jean Bar- 
tholomy, Everett Peterson and Lary Donohue gave groups 
of comprehensive piano works and reflected considerable 
credit on their teacher. They were assisted ably by Miss 
Moody, soprano, and Walter Potter, violinist ——Activi- 
ties at the B. C. Smith studios have taken on a particu- 
larly patriotic trend of events the past months, and much 
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interest is manifested in the recital to be given May 7, for 
the benefit of the devastated farms of France. A pro- 
gram of variety has been arranged, and the affair prom- 
ises to be one of merit——-The announcement has been 
made that the Twin City Grand Opera Company has se- 
cured, for a single engagement in St. Paul, Enrico Caruso, 
who will appear in a straight song recital at the Audi- 
torium, May 8. Already the seat sale has been so tre- 
mendous that the local management, under the supervision 
of H. D. Frankel, feels assured of the success of the af- 
fair. Doubtless such a concert will prove to be a gala 
event and a memorable close of the musical season. 


Streator, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 


Tampa, Fla., April 26, 1919.—The Tampa Yacht and 
Country Club was transformed into a scene of Spanish 
beauty on Thursday evening, April 24, the occasion 
being the annual invitation meeting of the Friday 
Morning Musicale, which provided “A Journey 
Through Spain” for its members and their friends. 
Much of the best talent of the city was represented on 
this program, i. e., Mrs. Russell Tarr, Mrs. Earle 
Stumpf, Mrs. Floyd Miller, Mrs. C. A. McKay, Mrs. 
Harold Shaw, Mrs. W. D. Bailey, Mrs. T. M. Shackle- 
ford, Jr, Helen Saxby, Hulda Kreher, Mrs. Ernest 
Kreher and Mrs. W. H. Ferris——April 25, devoted to 
American composers, made a very fitting close to the 
seventeenth successful season of the Friday Morning 
Musicale. Mrs. S. W. Jackson read a paper on “The 
Development of Music in America,” which was at once 
able and comprehensive and much appreciated. A 
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very pleasing miscellaneous program concluded the 
season of the students’ department of the club on April 
26——A number of music lovers from this city enjoyed 
the opera in Atlanta. Among the prominent members 
ge mre the musical organization were Mrs. J. 

Grable, Sr., president; Adriana Morales, one of the 
he popular singers, and Helen Himes, from the stu- 
dents’ department, who was accompanied by her 
mother, Mrs. W. F. Himes.——At an afternoon tea 
given at the home of Mrs. Towne for the benefit of the 
Episcopal Church, Marion McKay delighted the guests 
with two charming American ballads, “Sing Me Love’s 
Lullaby,” by Morse, and “The Voice of Love,” by Ella 
Della. Miss McKay, at all times a favorite in the 
vocal world, was heard to unusual advantage in these 
songs, both so widely used and so justly popular.—— 
A recital by Mme. Tate, pianist, and Frank Gr aham, 
reader, was the occasion of a delightful gathering of 
musical friends recently at the beautiful home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. P. Hamilton at Hamilton Heath. They 
were assisted by Mrs. Earl Stumpf, whose lovely voice 
and charming personality have made her always wel- 
comed. Some of their talented pupils were also heard 
in pleasing numbers. 


Tacoma, Wash.—(See 


Waterbury, Conn., April 23, 1919.—Toscha Seidel, 
eighteen years old and looking years younger, drew his 
bow across the strings of his violin at Buckingham Hall 
Mst night and the audience knew that he played with a 
master hand. A mere boy, he has the brilliancy and the 
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technic which wouid do credit to a much older artist and 
with all this his youth makes itself charmingly apparent 
in the industrious ways he works. Seidel was to play 
in Waterbury early in the season but was taken ill with 
an attack of influenza while in the city and was unable 
to appear. <A large audience welcomed him back last 
night and were not disappointed. All the elegance, dash 
and brilliance which critics have accorded his art were 
apparent in his program, every number of which required 
skillful handling. His first number was the famous Auer 
arrangement of Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill,” which, dedicated 
to the artist, gives him ample opportunities to display the 
qualities which proclaimed him a discovery a year ago. 
He also played Gosseck’s gavotte, a Hungarian dance by 
Brahms, Kreisler's arrangement of a Chopin mazurka, 
and Beethoven's “Romance.” His encores included Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” Auer’s arrangement of Beethoven's 
“Turkish March,” and “La Chasse,” by Cartier. The 
audience was delighted to find that he included in his 
program two of the numbers that he played at his first 
recital in New York, Sinding’s “Old Melodies” and Sara- 
sate’s “Gypsy Airs.” At the conclusion of the program 
several members of the audience made their way to the 
stage to congratulate the artist and ask for his autograph. 
The Seidel concert closed the Prentzel series which has 
brought to the city a brilliant galaxy of artists——Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, soprano, is to give two recitals in this 
city May 9 and Io. She will sing at Elks’ Hall under 
the auspices of Wadhams’ Post Sons of Veterans, and 
her prograin will include groups of folksongs of the vari- 





month of April included a successful concert by the 
Waterbury Choral Club given on April 8, with Francesca 
Peralta and Whitehouse at soloists. The club sang “In 
Old Japan” with great success under the direction of 
Isaac Beecher Clark——The Paulist Choir, with Father 
Finn directing, also gave a recital at Buckingham Hall 
during the month——Rev. Michael Earls, S. J., of the 
department of litcrature of Holy Cross College, gave an 
address at Notre Dame Academy, Friday evening, April 
25, on “The Balance of Music in the eLand of Song.” 
Father Earls’ talk had to do with the history and charm 
of Irish music. It was illustrated with songs given by 
his sister, Elizabeth Earls, a graduate of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. Miss Earls sang a number 
of Irish folk and street songs. 


Williamsport, Pa., April 25, 1919.—The concert given 
by the Knights Templar Band for the benefit of the Sal- 
vation Army drew a packed house. The program in- 
cluded many heavy selections as well as some of the 
latest popular airs. The band, under the management of 
J. Walton Bowman, with George Llewellyn Fisk as con- 
ductor, presented sixty instruments with a reed section 
of twenty-six men, and was assisted by May Ebrey 
Hotry, soprano; John R. Heim, baritone, and Mrs. Eaton 
Frisbie, accompanist——The Consistory Choir sang re- 
cently at the Temple Club in Renovo, and also in Al- 
toona, in the Jaffa Temple at a reception given the im- 
perial potentate of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine-—— 
Chime attachments and other improvements have been 
added to the organ in the Pine Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church.——The music department of Dickinson Semi- 
nary has given a series of student recitals that were very 
enjoyable. ——Elizabeth Chase Pattillo, a blind pianist 
from the Peabody Conservatory, of Baltimore, played a 
most interesting recital at the Dickinson Seminary. Elias 
Breeskin, violinist, assisted with the program.——The 
Chaminade Club has arranged for quartets, composed of 
members of the club, to accompany the four minute speak- 
ers during the coming Victory Liberty Loan drive.—- 
The Demarest Silk Mill has organized a glee club, under 
the direction of Margaret Gibson.——The colored peo- 
ple of the community are showing an active interest in 
music. “The Land of Harmony” company, composed of 
members of the Flying Mercury Club, presented a new 
skit, “A Song Review,” in the Garden Theater at Lock 
Haven and in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium in this city—— 
Two delightful song recitals were given in the Central 
Presbyterian Church on April 11 and 12 by Wilmot Good- 
win, baritone, assisted by Sara Gurowitsch, cellist, and 
Eleanor Foster, pianist, all well known artists-——The 
new Keeney’s Theater has presented a number of special 
musical attractions, but none more pleasing than that of 
May and Bessie Thompson, known as the Thompson 
sisters, of this city—the girl with the harp and the girl 
with the voice——Roscoe Huff, of this city, has been en- 
gaged to direct the Pennsylvania State College Glee Club 
for the remainder of the collegiate year. A number of 
concerts are being prepared for May and June under his 
supervision. Arrangements have been made for concerts 
at Altoona, Lewistown, Sunbury and East Liberty. 
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CLEVELAND RECORDS 
SYMPHONIC TREATS 


Stock Brings Chicago Players, Stracciari Scores with 
Orchestra—Sokoloff’s Baton Inspires Home Musi- 
cians, De Gogorza, Soloist—Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra Makes Pittsburgh Debut 
—Fortnightly Musical Club Events— 
Riemenschneider Pupils Appear in 
Concert—Studio Club to 
Present Opera 


Cleveland, Ohic, April 28, 1919—Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, was the re- 
cipient of an ovation when he and his noted orchestra 
appeared here on Wednesday evening, April 9, at Grays’ 
Armory. Mr. Stock is a conductor of individual merit. 
Aside from possessing the usual fine qualities of an expert 
leader, Mr. Stock has the added charm of marked indi- 
vidualism. Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony was played 
with brilliancy, dash and freedom and with skillfully turned 
pianissimos, which delighted the audience to bursts of ap- 
plause. Equally pleasing, though far less thrilling, was a 
“Bourrée Fantasque” by Chabrier. Another number which 
thrilled to the point of intensity with its accented rhythms 
and stirring themes was a composition by the conductor, 
“March and Hymn to Democracy.” Great appreciation was 
accorded Mr. Stock. Riccardo Stracciari, baritone, made 
a decided impression, if a crowd may be judged by the 
length and force of its applause. He was heard in the “Pag- 
liacci” prologue, the aria “Largo al Factotum” from the 
“Barber of Seville,” and an aria from Verdi’s “La Travi- 
ata,” given as an added number. A voice, perhaps of qual- 
ity rather than quantity, of unforgettable sweetness and 
clarity, together with an engaging personality, will make 
Mr. Stracciari a.most welcome visitor “to our shores” at 
his next appearance here. 


De GocorzA WitH Home SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


The third evening concert was given by the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, at 
Grays’ Armory, on Thursday evening, April 24. The audi- 
ence was a highly enthusiastic one, both as to numbers and 
appreciation and praise for the excellent work accomplished 
by the conductor and organization during their first sea- 
son. No small share of this enthusiasm was given to the 
distinguished soloist, Emilio De Gogorza. Altogether it 
was a most satisfactory evening. 

The two principal orchestral numbers were Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony and Wagner’s “Tannhauser” overture. 
Both were exceptionally well played and accordingly rec- 
ognized. Mr. Sokoloff presented as one of the shorter 
numbers the intermezzo from Puccini's new one-act opera, 
“Suor Angelica.” This number was a charming sketch 
and had its first presentation by any symphony orchestra. 
The Caucasian Sketches by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff were delight- 
fully given. In the first one, “In the Aul,” obligato solos 
were played with beautiful tone by Herman Kolodkin, 
viola, and Leo Ruckle, English horn player. ; 

Mr. De Gogorza, who has not appeared here for some 
years, Was most warmly welcomed. His rich, mellow bari- 
tone is a voice not easily forgotten, so it was a delight 
again to have the pleasure of hearing this general favorite. 
He sang two arias, one from “Iphigenie en Aulide,” by 
Gluck, and another from “Le Roi de Lahore,” by Mas- 
senet. The latter received such thunderous applause that 
it finally brought an encore, “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes,” sung as only Mr. De Gogorza can sing it. 

ForTNIGHTLY MusicaL CLup EVENTS. 

The last afternoon concert of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club was given Tuesday, April 8, at the Knickerbocker 
Theater. The program offered was given by the Fortnigh- 
ly String Quartet, assisted by Betsy Weyers, pianist, and 
Alice Shaw Duggan, contralto. 

RIEMENSCHNEIDER PupiLs’ APPEARANCES. 

Lucile Bailey, Eleanor Koester and Elizabeth Wilson, 
pupils of Carl Riemenschneider, appeared at the concert 
given by the student section of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club on April 15, at the College Club. Though each played 
with marked individuality, still the fine training and ex- 
cellent style of their teacher was clearly manifested. The 
numbers played were nocturne in C minor, Chopin; fan- 
tasie impromptu, Chopin; sextet from “Lucia,” Leschetizky ; 
valse in E major, Moszkowski; prelude, Borowski; bar- 
carolle, Gradsky ; novellette, MacDowell. 

John Walsh, another talented pupil of Mr. Riemenschnei- 
der, gave a recital at West Park, Friday, April 25. 


Makes PitrspurGH DEBUT. 

The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra made its debut_in 
Pittsburgh, Friday evening, April 25, when, in conjunction 
with the Mendelssohn Choir of that city, it participated im 
a private concert in Syria Mosque. On Saturday evening, 
April 26, the orchestra gave a concert at Collinwood, Ohio. 
The soloists were Jack Barker, baritone, pupil of Felix 
Hughes, and Lovis Edlin, the concertmaster of the or- 
chestra. 

Stuno CLuB TO PRESENT OPERA. 

The Studio Club, Francis Sadlier, director, will present 
the opera “The Wizard of the Nile” at the Grand Theater, 
the week of May 19. B. F. 





Emilio A. Roxas Pupils in Recital 


Emilio A. Roxas, the well known New York vocal 
teacher, who for the past four years has coached Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, the eminent Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, and other prominent singers, presented seven 
artist-pupils in recital at the Hotel Majestic, New York, 
on Wednesday evening, April 30. Mr., Roxas demon- 
Strated at this recital that extraordinary results ema- 
Nate from his studio. The participants disclosed excel- 
lent voice placement, good tonal balance, and 
intelligence in the delivery of their respective numbers. 
Lola Jenkins, soprano, opened the program with “Spi- 
agge Amate,” Gluck, and “Didn’t It Rain?” Burleigh, 
which she sang beautifully. Regina Kahl, mezzo-so- 
Prano, made a favorable impression with her artistic 
Tendition of “Voce di Donna,” Poncielli, and “Inter 
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Nos,” MacFayden. Willerby Simmons, soprano, sang 
effectively “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” and “The 
Brownies,” by Leoni. Lillian Phelps-Carya, contralto, 
was greatly applauded for her delightful singing of 
“Mon cceur s’ouvre 4 ta voix,” Saint-Saéns, and “Love 
Is the Wind,” MacFayden. “Chere Nuit” and “Tu sei 
morta nella vita nina” were charmingly rendered by 
Bella Gatti. Leon Carson, tenor, made a strong appeal 
with “Adoration,” Roxas, and Treharne’s “Mother, My 
Dear.” Lottie Horwitz, soprano, who closed the pro- 
gram, chose for her numbers “He Loves Me,” Chad- 
wick, and “Chi vuol la Zingarella,” Paisiella, which she 
sang with much charm. 

The work of the young singers reflected much credit 
— Mr. Roxas. He accompanied his pupils artistic- 
ally. , 


Brooklynites Hear Aborn Opera Company 


The Aborn Grand Opera Company gave eight per- 
formances of familiar operas at Teller’s Shubert Thea- 
ter, Brooklyn, during the week commencing April 28, 
1919. The Aborns presented a company that compares 
well with the more pretentious grand opera companies, 
and the performances were truly professional. The 
initial event was “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagli- 
acci,” given April 28. The other operas were “Rigo- 
letto,” “Il Trovatore,’ “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Faust,” “Il Barbiere” and “La Traviata.” The casts 
of the “twin operas” were exceptionally fine. San- 
tuzza, Gladys Axman; Lola, Aurelia Ware; Lucia, 
Muriel Isandi; Turiddu, Giovanni Camello; Alfio, Luigi 
Dalle-Molle; Nedda, Alice Hasseller; Canio, Salvatore 
Scimretti; Tonio, Graham Marr; Beppe, Pasquali De- 
blasio. Camello’s voice showed to good advantage 
when heard from the back of the stage as the curtain 
goes up. It is of pure lyric tenor quality, and in the 
soft voice showed to better advantage than in the loud. 
He is versatile and in demand, as he also sings the 
difficult characters of Manrico in “Il Trovatore” and 
the title role in “Faust.” 

Mme. Axman rose to the occasion in every particular 
in the strong portrayal of Santuzza, both in dramatic 
effects and her vocal conception of the role. It is the 
character that stands out prominently above all others. 
The tonal qualities of her voice are excellent and, in 
the dramatic rendition, shows great possibilities. Mama 
Lola was well personated, and Luigi Dalle-Molle con- 
veyed in the varying quality of his baritone voice the 
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characteristics of the driver, Alfio, and the gentleman, 
Silvio, as wel as in his acting. Alice Hasseller brought 
out the characteristics of Nedda vividly in her rejec- 
tion of Tonio, the love scene and her acting of the 
part. Her voice suits the part to perfection. Her ban- 
tering ways, her scorn, her love effusions and her 
tragic effects; all were reflected in the voice. Graham 
Marr had opportunity to show his real voice in the pro- 
logue, and the contrasting dramatic effect when he 
makes love to Nedda and is rejected. Lola and Beppe 
are mere incidental characters. Salvatore Scimretti as 
Canio aroused the enthusiasm of his Italian audience, 
though Gladys Axman and Alice Hasseller shared the 
applause. The whole performance was fully appreci- 
ated. Scimretti has a voice of unusual, fine Italian tenor 
quality, which he displayed with fine effect as the rollick- 
ing Punchinello and the tragic husband. The chorus acted 
intelligently and sang well. The orchestra, under the 
baton of Salvatore Avitable, played in good style. 


Kathryn Carylna’s Method 


Kathryn Carylna, who returned from Italy and opened 
a vocal studio in New York, at 257 West Eighty-sixth 
street, gave a demonstration of her work on Friday after- 
noon, May 2, which disclosed extraordinary results. Two 
young sopranos who came to take lessons (unprepared to 
display their merits) were at first obliged to go through 
the usual routine of vocal work, but were stopped from 
time to time by Mme, Carylna, who pointed out mistakes 
of voice emission, etc., and offering remedies, which in 
every case were immediately corrected. Great stress is 
laid on resonance; this, as her method disclosed, is produc- 
tive of free, rich, round and carrying tones, smooth and 
even in all registers with noticeable absence of forced 
tones. Another feature of Mme. Carylna’s method is to 
make her pupils conscious of their own work, thereby pro- 
ducing confidence, independence and reliability. 

Following the lessons both pupils—Lilly Meagher and 
Hedda Burgere—sang groups of songs and operatic arias 
which were rendered with beautiful tonal quality and in- 
telligence. 
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MEXICO CITY OPERA SEASON 
OPENS WITH BRILLIANT 
PERFORMANCE OF “AIDA” 


Raisa Makes Sensation as Verdi Heroine—Polacco, a 
Great Favorite, Rewelcomed with Warmest Enthu- 
siasm—Edith Mason Scores with Her Debut in 
“Bohéme”—Dolci Proves His Worth in 
“Lucia”—Debut of a Mexican Colora- 
tura Soprano—Del Rivero Season 
Greatest City Has Ever Known 


Mexico City, April 26, 1919—On Tuesday, April 18, 
after a delay of ten hours, the members of the Italian 
Opera Company who had been contracted in Chicago and 
New York by the Mexican impresario, José del Rivero, a 
business man of high standing here on account of his great 
experience in theatrical matters, finally arrived. The Mex- 
ican public was on tiptoes as to whether the company would 
be as advertised by the concern, or whether it would be 
on a smaller scale, inasmuch as it was rumored that Rosa 
Raisa would not come on account of a recent operation 
for appendicitis in Chicago, nor Tita Ruffo—whose con- 
tract was considered by Mr. Rivero’s enemies as a bluff— 
to say nothing of the possible non-arrival of other. well 
known artists. But the coming of all those advertised, 
except Tita Ruffo, who is en route from Italy, allayed 
the anxiety of opera lovers, with the result that despite 
the time of arrival of the train, the platform of the Colo- 
nia station was crowded by enthusiastic dilettanti, who 
cordially greeted their old friends. Maestro Polacco, Rosa 
Raisa, Edith Mason, Giacomo Rimini, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Civai and others, and very specially Mr, del Rivero, the 
heart and soul of this unprecedented opera season about 
to commence in Mexico. ‘ 

Britwiant “Ara” Becins SEASON. 

On Saturday, April 19, known in Latin American coun- 
tries as “Sabado de Gloria,” in remembrance of Christ's 
Resurrection, the debut of the company took place with 
Verdi’: four-act opera, “Aida,” sung by the eminent dra- 
matic soprano, Rosa Raisa, who has a great reputation in 
Mexico and who was accompanied in the other parts of 
the opera by Alessandro Dolci (Radames), Flora Perini 
(Amneris), Giacomo Rimini (Amonasro), Salustio Civai 
and Virgilio Lazzari. 

The Esperanza Iris Theater, the most spacious in 
Mexico, with a seating capacity of 3,500, was filled with 
an enthusiastic and distinguished public, drawn from all 
classes and conditions of society, from the highest to the 
lowest. In the stalls were gathered the elite of Mexican 
and foreign society and the diplomatic corps was in evi- 
dence in the boxes. “Aida” was a complete triumph for 
the company. Rosa Raisa, upon her appearance in the 
first act, had the satisfaction of a reception such as has 
never before been known in Mexico, the audience inter- 
rupting the music with an ovation to their favorite that 
was extraordinary. Then her singing was listened to in 
religious silence and with deep pleasure by her numerous 
admirers, who again applauded her to the echo at the end 
of her aria, “Ritorna vincitor,” in the first act; at the end 
of the second act her splendid voice rose above all the 
others, despite a hundred singers taking part, to say noth- 
ing of a big orchestra and military band. She was also 
enthusiastically applauded in the third act, in the two duos 
with baritone and tenor, particularly in the last one, and 
in her exquisite “Oh Patria mia,” in the final act, being 
also most successful in the duo with Radames—“Oh terra 
addio!”—which was rendered with all the beauty and con- 
fidence of her wonderful voice. La Raisa is as good or 
better, if that be possible, than when heard here in 
1917. In this first week of opera she has sung Aida twice 
and she will shortly appear in “Huguenots,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Tosca,” “L’Africaine,” etc., in which her voice 
and dramatic talents will have full scope. 

The tenor Dolci has been a success here. He has the 
true tenor’s voice, sweet in tone and yet powerful in its 
ease in taking the high notes. His first applause came in 
“Celeste Aida” and there was more in the third act, a real 
test for a tenor, in which Dolci, with greater assurance 
than at the commencement, used his voice to the best ad- 
vantage. In the final act his delicate phrasing and clear- 
ness of tone made his work a perfect co-operation with 
that of the soprano. 

As to the others, Rimini and Lazzari did the same good 
work as they have always done when singing this opera 
in Mexico. They have both returned with the same splen- 
did voices which we knew and with perfect mastery in 
their work, especially Lazzari, who has apparently im- 
proved greatly through study and practice. 

Flora Perini, the mezzo-soprano, was better in the sec- 
ond representation of “Aida” than in the first, as she was 
very nervous, perhaps knowing how critical our public _is,- 
as we Mexicans by intuition and temperament are great 
music lovers and have the finest ears. In the second per- 
formance of “Aida” Perini had a complete triumph, her 
beautiful voice and her fine figure being greatly appre- 
ciated. Her appearance will’ be looked forward to in 
other operas. 

Civai and Oliveiro (the King and the Messenger) were 
very good, but not so the chorus, which was lacking in 
voice and discipline, as here in Mexico we are at present 
short of more than thirty-five good chorus singers, who 
are either on tour in the North or have gone with the im- 
presario Bracale to Cuba and South America. The even- 
ing was a personal triumph as well for Giorgio Polacco, 
who was welcomed back with extravagant enthusiasm. 
The orchestra under his direction could not have been 
better. All praise is due this well known conductor, as 
thanks to his efforts we hear operas under all the advan- 
tages of one of the most distinguished Italian leaders. 
Polacco was called on the stage at the end of each act, 
with the singers, in order to receive the applause of the 
audience. 

BESANZONI A NEw STAR. 

Gabriella Besanzoni has the most remarkable mezzo- 
soprano voice which has been heard in Mexico in this 
generation. Some years ago, Virginia Guerrini came here 
with the Barrilli Company, together with De Marchi and 
Maggini-Colletti, a great contralto; but Besanzoni is even 
greater than Guerrini. She has a beautiful and very pow- 
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erful voice, especially in the lower register, and a suffi- 
ciently extensive range to rise to the tessitura of the dra- 
matic soprano. Gabriella Besanzoni’s voice takes its own 
place from the time one hears her. She has already been 
contracted by the New York Metropolitan for the coming 
winter season, hence the public of that city can shortly 
judge for itself as to whether my appreciation is exagger- 
ated. Her first appearance was in “Carmen,” and as this 
opera, although French on account of the composer’s na- 
tionality, is Spanish in musical tendency and very much 
so in its argument, and as we Mexicans have much of the 
Spaniard in us, this opera must be given here in true 
Spanish form. Mme. Besanzoni is a notable Carmen, not 
only on account of her splendid interpretation of the mu- 
sical part but for her wonderful knowledge of the role of 
a frivolous cigarette maker who is every inch a real “Se- 
villana.”. The “Habanera,” “Seguidilla” and “Romance of 
the Cards” were the three culminating points in Besan- 
zoni’s Carmen and she received a delirious reception to- 
gether with the Spanish tenor, José Palet, who also has a 
beautiful voice and gave us an intensely dramatic and real 
Don José, particularly in the third and fourth acts. Of 
the cast completing “Carmen,” praise must be given to 
the soprano Namara, who was a charming Micaela, to Laz- 
zari as bass, and the baritone Valle, who has a full voice, 
The quintet in the second act, by Besanzoni, Alemanni, 
Ada Paggi, Oliveiro and Mogica, was excellent and greatly 
applauded. The orchestra under Sturani was good, and 
the chorus better than in “Aita,” although the bull-fighters 
in the fourth act, in a country where the real Spanish type 
is well known, was laughable. 
Mason Desuts IN “LA Bon ie.” 

“La Bohéme” came fourth in the program of the sea- 
son after the repetition of “Aida,” which was the third. 
Edith Mason (whom we already knew here, although not 
in “La Bohéme”) appeared in this. Puccini’s opera used 
to be a great favorite twenty years ago, but perhaps its 
abuse or the supposed inconsistency of its musical score 
(a questionable point) are factors in not attracting the 
public to this music, which undoubtedly is very beautiful. 
Moreover, Polacco, who conducted this opera for the first 
time here, wished to do so as it was written, that is to say, 
just as it is, not as it has generally been given here, and 
the result as regards orchestration and the work of the 
singers was simply magnificent. ‘La Bohéme,” as we now 
heard it, is a fine thing. The soprano, Edith Mason, as a 
charming Mimi,+ewas greatly applauded, her sweet voice 
and magnificent technic winning her a success such as was 
expected for an artist who had already made so warm a 
place for herself in Mexican hearts. She was splendid 
throughout, although it is hard for one of Miss Mason’s 
blooming appearance to seem the consumptive Mimi of 
the final act. Palet had a second success as Rodolph, and 
Valle,, Civai and Lazzari were also first rate. Philine 
Falso, who took the part of Musette, did not attract much 
attention, as she is lacking in voice, although she has an 
attractive figure. 

Dotcr’s Success 1n “Lucta.” 

Alessandro Dolci, on Thursday night, April 24, really 
revealed his power for the first time in Mexico. He sang 
in “Lucia di Lammermoor” with the Mexican soprano, 
Consuelo Escobar, whose debut it also was, and if our 
countrywoman obtained a great success, to judge by the 
continual applause, Dolci carried the public away with him 
in the last act of Donizetti’s old opera. Mme. Escobar 
sang well but timidly, and, as her voice is weak although 
very sweet and tuneful, in view of the size of the theater 
it was not very effective; yet after the famous mad scene 
she received a great and well deserved ovation. But to 
return to Dolci, he was the hero of the night; his voice, 
which is so evenly beautiful in all the different registers, 
further showed up in the mezza voce which this young 
artist manages so well. In the final act he was so good 
that the public jumped to its feet and applauded him. His 

“Farewell to Earth” and “O bell’ alma inamorata” were 
two real expositions of “bel canto.” Since this perform- 
ance Dolci the tenor is considered here as a celebrity in 
his class. 

The bass, Lazzari, was also applauded in the last act in 
the aria “O qual funesto avenimiento,” which he gave ad- 
mirably. The orchestra was very good under Sturani, and 
the chorus middling. Ricarpo CABRERA. 
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One Song Sells $160,000 Victory Bonds 


That is the proud record held by Kathryn Lee, and the 
occasion was the Victory Loan Drive at the Bankers’ Club 
luncheon Thursday, May 8. The meeting was opened by 
George T. Wilson, who then introduced Major Viskinskki, 
who made a stirring speech; and then Mr. Wilson, after 
giving a brief description of Miss Lee’s work, asked how 
much any one would bid to hear her sing a song. One 
courageous man bid $10,000 and was matched by another, 
which made $20,000 for the first, and Miss Lee sang “The 
Americans Come!” receiving enthusiastic applause and 
shouts of approval: Mr. Wilson was managing that party, 
however, and no encore was permitted until there were 
more bids. The next song went for $160,000, quite a jump 
in values after the men had heard what she had to offer. 
The meeting continued, and a genuine Boche helmet was 
the principal object of attention until it finally went at 
$3,500,000, and the gentleman who won it offered it to 
Miss Lee for another song, which proposition she con- 
sented to with alacrity, probably fearing that any hesitation 
on her part might give Mr. Wilson time to put over an- 
other of his marvelous schemes for pulling money from 
people who haven’t any more, and, in her own words, she 
was “delighted to have them value my singing highly 
enough to buy all those bonds, but I was wild to have that 
real trophy which had really cost so much.” By clever 
marketing of Miss Lee’s songs, also another helmet, which 
went at the much deplored (by Mr. Wilson) sum of $90,- 
000, and was also gallantly presented to Miss Lee by the 
winner, the enormous sum of $6,390,000 was pledged in 
very little over an hour, after which the bankers congratu- 
lated Miss Lee and hurried away, a§ they said, to make 
the money to make good their pledges. 

Miss Lee said she had never met so many important war 
officials in her life, and not so many important men since 
she sang before thirty-two governors last winter; and 
one of the very resplendent generals said, “All at once; 
how did you corral them?” As a matter of fact, Miss 
Lee did no corraling, for they were traveling more or less 
peacefully on a long tour of the United States, and when 
they reached Baltiinore, Miss Lee, who was singing there 
at the time with the Creatore Opera Company, was selert- 
ed by the Baltimore Press Club to sing for the governors 
at the party the Press Club gave in their honor. Her 
success there was so overwhelming that it is still a favored 
topic of conversation in the club rooms and, moreover, she 
is assured of a warm welcome in many a capital city in the 
nS. A. 
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Mary Allen Heard at Private Musicale 


Mary Allen, a young soprano who possesses a voice of 
pleasing quality, which she employs with discrimination, 
appeared at a private musicale on Riverside Drive, Satur- 
day evening, April 26, and charmed a large number of 
guests with her well selected program, which was as fol- 
lows: “Voi lo Sapete,” from “Cavalleria Rusticana”; “Les 
Papillons,” D'’Ambrozio; “J’ai Pleure en Reve,’ Hue; 
“Il Neige,” Bemberg; “Faithful Johnny,” Beethoven; 
“Lithuanian Lied,’ Chopin; “My Lovely Celia,” H. Lane 
Wilson; “Little Jashka,” Russian folksong. Miss Allen, 
who is an artist-pupil of Mme. Renard, was ably accom- 
panied at the piano by Betty Schuleen. 


L. E. Behymer’s Secretary Visits New York 


L. E. Beliymer, the Los Angeles manager, is so busy at 
home this spring that his customary visit to the East will 
he omitted, but he has sent on his secretary, Rena Mac- 
donald, who is now in New York. She will spend several 
weeks here, arranging the various “Bee” affairs for next 
season. 


Hotel Commodore Musicales on Fridays 


R. E. Johnston, manager of the Pershing Square Musi- 
cales which are to be given in the new Hotel Commodore, 
New York, next season, announces that they will take 
piace on Friday evenings. The exact dates and the list of 
soloists will be made known shortly. 
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i Twice in the Same Place 
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tenor of the Chicago Opera, duplicated 
his astounding achievement of March 
23, in Symphony Hall, Boston, on 
Sunday evening, May 4. 
Hall was packed for the second time in six 
-weeks by the very extraordinary singer. 


John O’Sullivan, the great Irish 


Symphony 








Never was there greater enthusiasm in staid old Symphony 
Hall than 
but when he sang “The Wearing of the Green” as an encore, 
the audience stood up and shouted and screamed its approval. 

O’Sullivan had time for four concerts only this spring, two 
in Boston, one in Providence and one in Worcester. 


He sailed for France May 7, to fill an engagement at the 
Paris Opéra. 
concert tour is now booking. 


Paste this in your hat: 


when O'Sullivan finished “Che Gelida Manina”: 


But he returns to America in October and a 


“O’SULLIVAN SELLS OUT” 
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EASTWOOD LANE’S “THE LITTLE FISHERMAN” HIGHLY ENDORSED 


F, 


For dates or information, write 


J. McISAAC, Room 1128, No. 6 Beacon Street, Boston 




















Enthusiasm Manifested in Bach Festival 

Applying his principle as to the role of variety, Dr. J 
Fred Wolle changes frequently in the works taken up at 
the rehearsals of the Bethlehem Bach Choir, now being 
held in preparation for the fourteenth Bach Festival at 
Lehigh University on Friday and Saturday, June 6 and 7. 
Attention is directed mainly to the Mass in B minor this 
week, but Dr. Wolle relieves the strain of this arduous 
music by turning at times to the simpler but beautiful can- 
tatas, eight of which are to be sung on the first day of the 
festival. The exact work to be taken up at the rehearsals 
is not therefore announced in advance, and the singers 
come armed with all of the compositions. Many of them 
practice in their homes in addition to the formal rehearsals. 
The earnestness aid enthusiasm manifested this season 
have probably never been surpassed in the history of the 
choir. Regular rehearsals are being held also by the Mo- 
ravian Trombone Choir, which heralds the opening of each 
session of the festival by chorales played from the lofty 
stone tower of Packer Church. There is a gold star in 
the service flag of the Trombone Choir for one of its 
young players who met death in France. Other members 
in the series have returned and will take part in the fes- 
tival at Lehigh. There are now eighteen players in this 
famous organization, whose history extends back a century 
and a half in the life of the Moravian community. 


Commonwealth Opera Reorganizes 
William G. Stewart and those connected with him with- 
drew from the management of the Commonwealth Opera 
Company last week, owing to financial difficulties, and the 
company appointed a committee of management, under 
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Paul Althouse 













their repertory include: 


ciation of ‘The Little Fisherman,’ 








Marguerite Namara 


Three Singers Who Sing the Song 


When the firm of Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge selected Eastwood Lane’s manuscript entitled “The Little Fish- 
erman,” not so very long ago, an excellent song was addei to that publisher's catalogue. 
to recognize the merits of the number was Marguerite Namara, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, who 
Drogrammed it at her Aeolian Hall recital this last season. 
f Alice Nielsen, Grace Kerns, Intta Madden, Alice Louise Mertens, Paul Dufault, Wil- 
liam Wheeler, George Reimherr, Paul Althouse and John Barnes Wells. 
note to the publishers, really expresses the sentiments of many other members of his profession: 
glad to know that ‘The Little Fisherman,’ which the composer, Mr. Lane, has been good enough to dedicate to 
me, has been enthusiastically received wherever I have sung it.” 
J It is particularly suited to me and I have used it with tremendous success. 
With its bright, melodic character and originality, it sas been an irresistible attraction to my audiences.” 
The Schumann Club also programmed “The Little Fisherman” at its Aeolian Hall recital this season. 
for women’s voices, it is unusually effective. 








John Barnes Well 


One of the first singers 
Others who have found it a valuable addition to 


Mr. Wells, in writing the following 
“You will be 


Alice Nielsen writes: “Just a line in appre- 
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which the season at the Brooklyn Academy of Music has 
been continued. Last week “The Gondoliers” was given 
and this week “The Mikado” has been revived with Gladys 
Caldwell, Christie Macdonald, Sylvia Tell, William Dan- 
forth, Frank Moulan, James Goddard and John Willard in 
the principal roles. The managing committee, Max Ben- 
dix, James Goddard and Bertram Peacock, have made an 
arrangement with Fortune Gallo, the well known director 
of the San Carlo Opera Company, whereby he will pre- 
sent the company, which has been reorganized under the 
name of The Associated Players, Inc., at the Plymouth 
Theater, Boston, for two weeks beginning Monday, May 
19. Further engagements at Montreal and Philadelphia 
are also in prospect. 


Despite Fire, Scott Adds Thousands to Loan 


An interesting incident is related in a recent edition of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin in regard to the way Henri Scott, 
, the opera singer, raised several thou- 
sands in subscriptions for the 
Women’s Victory Loan Committee. 
It appears that a rally was in prog- 
ress at Twenty-third and Federal 
streets when the fire bells started 
clanging, and immediately the crowd 
began disappearing and was on its 
way to the fire. The speakers for 
the loan, including a war hero who 
had lost a leg, Mr. Scott and others, 
got into a truck and followed their 
audience. In order to get the crowd 
interested again in the ioan, the bass 
began singing “The Marseillaise,” 
and the stirring strains of the 
French national anthem were heard above the noise of the 
engines and many people gathered to hear the singer. 
According to the Bulletin, “The clouds of smoke and the 
fire had lost tlieir power to charm the crowd, and in the 
appeal that was made after the song more than $2,000 was * 
subscribed. The fire was in the store and dwelling of 
James Connor, 2300 Federal street. . 
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HENRI SCOTT. 


George Meader Back from Germany 


George Meader, the American tenor who has been sing- 
ing at what used to be the Royal Opera, Stuttgart, for 
several years past, hag just succeeded in reaching this 
country from Germany, via Switzerland. He left Stutt 
gart late in January, not having been allowed out of the 
country during the war, as was the case with several other 
American singers. Mr. Meader will remain here, pur 
suing his profession. In an early number of the Musica 
Courter he will relate some of his war time adventures 
for Musicat Courter readers. 


Florence Hinkle Continues Active 
Florence Hinkle was one of the soloists at the Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Festival on Friday, May 9. May 13 found her 
filling an engagement in Kalamazoo, Mich,, and tomorrow, 
May 16, she is booked to appear in Springfield, Mass. 


Two Amparito Farrar Engagements 
Amparito Farrar, the American soprano, was engaged 
as soprano soloist te sing the part of Marguerite in the 
concert version. of “Faust” in Lowell, Mass., on May 13. 
On May 15 she was scheduled to give a recital in Balti- 
more, Md. 


Three Perfield Summer Sessions 
Effa Ellis Perfield announces that she will hold three 
summer sessions as follows: New York, June 2 to 20; 
Chicago, Iil., July 7 to 26, and Asheville, N. C., August 
4 to 23. 
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Sokoloff’s Cleveland Orchestra Brilliant 


Nikolai Sokoloff has accomplished the seemingly im- 
possible feat of organizing a brand new orchestra and 
melding it into a body of symphonic competence all within 
the space of one season. At least, that is the testimony 
of two of the leading Cleveland critics, James H. Rogers 
of the Plain-Dealer and Archie Bell of the News, two 
as good critics as are to be found in the United States, 
men of known reputation, who are not swayed by local 
pride into exaggerated praise. Mr. Rogers wrote as fol- 
lows of the concert given by the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra under Sokoloff on the evening of April 1: 

In last night’s concert at the Grays Armory Cleveland’s sym- 
phony orchestra shone with no uncertain light. 

The evening was one of unalloyed enjoyment, with the best 
playing our home organization has done so far (and we are not 
unmindful of the excellence of previous performances), a soloist 
who charmed everybody, and a great and enthusiastic audience. 
Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff an is players were in what our 
English cousins call “top form.” 

rom beginning to end, not a measure was played in perfunc- 
tory fashion. Zest, animation, alert response to the baton, vibrant, 
opulent tone characterized every orchestral apenas 2 

We need no longer say that we are going to have a aympphony 
orchestra of genuine ability in Cleveland. e have one. If any 
doubters came to last night’s concert, they were doubters no longer 
at its conclusion. 

Mr. Sokoloff selected his program with rare judgment. Evidently 
he thought last night would be a good time to lead trumps, in 
view of the very important recent accessions to the orchestra. 
The proceedings started with Beethoven’s most brilliant concert 
piece, the third “Leonore” overture. It was capitally done, the strings 
led by the new concertmaster, Mr. Edlin, being particularly effec- 
tive. We have never heard this overture more heartily applauded. 

The wonderful largo and dashing finale from Dvordk’s “New 
by il symphony were also received with warm demonstrations 
of favor. 

Sibelius’ superb symphonic poem, ‘Finlandia,’ completed the 
orchestral list. It was played with splendid ardor, and here the 
choir of brasses had their opportunity and displayed rich volume 
and excellent tone. 

Mr. Bell’s testimony was no less emphatic: 

Last evening's concert by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
struck the high mark of achievement with this lusty infant of less 
than one year of age. I imagine that many of the old doctors of 
music would say that it couldn’t be done. But it was done. Direc- 
tor Sokoloff carried his men through the program as if they had 
been playing together for years. It was splendid ensemble work 
that needs not a particle of apology from local pride. Every one 
who heard it will speak out in meeting when it is insinuated in 
future that all symphony orchestras must grow at a snail's pace. 
It is possible for them to grow by leaps and bounds. Cleveland’s 
has done that very thing. 

Two movements from Dvorak’s “New World” symphony and 
Sibelius’ rousing “Finlandia,” as well as Beethoven's ‘“Leonore” 
overture, proved that our orchestra is not only prepared to do 
the big work mapped out for it within the next year; but the ova- 
tions to the conductor and his men following each number was 
proof that the time is not far off when there will be no vacant 
seats when Mr. Sokoloff raises his baton. 

In several ways it was the most pretentious offering of the year 
by the local band. Several times in the Fae gg the various players 
were put to test; they performed their tasks beautifully and justi- 
fied Mr. Sokoloff’s prediction of several months ago that he had 
come upon a group of professional musicians who would soon be 
making musical history in Cleveland. 

The Dvorak largo and finale were given a fine reading and the 
“Finlandia” was superb. A novelty of the program was Henri 
Rabaud’s “La Procession Nocturne.” 


Mme. Sundelius a Charming Micaela 


The role of Micaela in “Carmen” is one which is es- 
pecially well suited to Marie Sundelius, as is clearly dem- 
onstrated in the attached extracts from New York news- 
papers of April 15: 

Marie Sundelius as Micaela did perhaps the best singing of the 
evening, especially in her timid aria of the third act. She is by far 
the most satisfactory flaxen haired country girl that the etro- 
politan stage has seen since Lucrezia Bori’s one memorable appear- 
ance in the role-—The Evening Mail. 





Marie Sundelius sang two arias of Micaela, sang them remark- 
ably well. One evoked much applause. It was well deserved. From 
a purely vocal point of view she outshone her more conspicuous 
associates.—New York American. 





Marie Sundelius-proved a charming Micaela. What pleasure it is 
to hear the rather pallid music allotted to the hapless young person 
sung with such admirable art as sweet Marie’s!—James Gibbons 


Huneker, New York Times. 


Marie Sundelius as Micaela sang with extraordinary success.— 
The Morning Telegraph 

Gounod’s “Gallia” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” were 
sung at a matinee concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on April 18, and the press of April 19 wrote of Mme. 
Sundelius’ artistic work in both cantatas in the following 
glowing terms: 

Marie Sundelius sang the solo part in Gounod’s “Gallia” in a 
manner worthy the traditions of the Metropolitan, where it was 
long ago one of Emma Eames’ great achievements.—New York 
Times. 

Gounod’s “Gallia” was sung with solemn loveliness by Mme. Sun- 
delius. This sterling young artist also sang the soprano solos in 
the “Stabat Mater.” With the small opportunities offered during 
the opera season she has raised herself high in the admiration of 
the judicious lovers of singing, but in this cencert work her voice 
and art were both exquisite and justified her fellowship with such 
excellent artists as Mme. Matzenauer and the remainder of the 
quartet.—H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 


Of the soloists, Marie Sundelius accredited herself best. Through- 
out the afternoon she adhered to the style these compositions de- 
manded.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

The “Gallia” cantata was sung by Mme. Sundelius, and sung 
splendidly.—Evening Sun. 

Mme. Sundelius sang the role in the “Stabat Mater,” as also 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” exceedingly well—New York Heral 











There was reason for rejoicing in the way in which Marie Sun- 
delius sang the “Inflammatus” in the “Gallia.""—Evening Mail. 





Nina Morgana in Home Triumph with Caruso 


Enrico Caruso and Nina Morgana were two of the art- 
ist» presented at the concert on April 7 in Buffalo, N. Y., 
at the Broadway Auditorium. More than 10,000 enthusi- 
astic music lovers attended the event, which was charac- 
terized by the critics on the Buffalo Courier of that city 
as probably the greatest occasion the city had witnessed 
since the days of Jenny Lind or Patti. Excerpts from sev- 
eral of the reviews which appeared in Buffalo papers on 
the day following the concert are given below: 

The appearance of our own beautiful and talented young soprano, 


Nina Morgana, was a red letter event in local musical circles. . . - 
The songs she sang were all manifestly pleasing, none more so 
‘He Loves Me, 


than The Wee Butterfly,” by Mana-Zucca, and 


a bright little bit of romantic beauty by Chadwick. But the number 
in her exceptionally interesting program more enjoyed than others, 
if possible, was Meyerbeer’s “Shadow Dance,” from ‘“Dinorah,” 
which was expressively given with distinctive tonal qualities which 
stamp her as a coloratura soprano of wondrous range and power. 
It may be said without exaggeration that Miss Morgana has made 
rapid advances in her art; that she has achieved remarkable suc- 
cesses in New York and elsewhere must not be wondered at.— 


Buffalo Evening Times. 


For Nina Morgana, the Buffalo soprano and associate artist in 
the concert, it was a triumph hardly less marked in its warmth to 
the reception given Caruso. At the conclusion of one number she 
was encored a dozen times. She was presented with flowers and 
given every evidence of the admiration of the crowd. Miss Mor. 
gana was in splendid voice and has never been heard to better 
advantage in Buffalo. . . . She presented a striking appearance in 
an exquisite gown of white.—Buffalo Evening News. 








Miss Morgana was in splendid voice. Never has she sung in her 
home city with such unforced sweetness of tone, such admirable 
vocal control and such finesse of style as last evening. . . . The 
“Shadow Dance,” from “Dinorah,” displayed her mastery of color- 
atura singing and her steady growth in command of her vocal 
powers. It was recognized for its full value by the enthusiastic 


audience.—Buffalo Express. 


Miura’s Name “in Stage History” 

_ Tamaki Miura opened her present tour of the Pacific 
Coast in Los Angeles on March 31 in “The Geisha,” and 
on the following day appeared in “Madame Butterfly.” In 
both operas Mme. Miura won lavish praise from the press 
of that city. Her conception of the title role in “Madame 
Butterfly” is too well known throughout the United States 
to require detailed comment; she has been called “the in- 
comparable Butterfly,” and the term is adequately used. In 
“The Geisha,” a lighter opera, the charming little diva 
scored equal success through the loveliness of her soprano 
voice and the daintiness of her appearance. Following 
are some comments covering her Los Angeles appearances 
in “Madame Butterfly”: 

A gleaming star in Puccini's ever popular “Madame Butterfly,” 
Tamaki Miura sang her way still further into the hearts of music 
lovers last night at the Mason. A performance of such rare charm 
as this is seldom seen. 

Her control both of acting and of voice was remarkable and 
the sustension of her high notes unusual. She uses, to a certain 
extent, the Galli-Curci crescendo in her head tones in a pleasant 
way with musical taste-——Los Angeles Times. 





Tamaki Miura demonstrated last evening at the Mason that 
she is many meters beyond her nearest Butterfly competitor so far 
heard on this coast. 

Miura sang to the top notch of the score, giving beauty of voice 
to all. . . . Miura herself is the greatest dramatic Butterfly we 
have seen. Every movement, every pantomimic effort, every mental 
touch and emotional outburst was carefully tempered with that 
great restraint of the true artist, who seemingly exhausts and yet 
holds in reserve many more vital forces with which to charm if 
she chooses. - With superb volume of tone that seldom is 
evident in so small a body, Miura could have filled a theater many 
times the size of the Mason.—Evening Express. 


As-Edwin Booth was Hamlet, as Lawrence Barrett was Cassius 
and as Frederick Warde was Virginius, so demure little Tamaki 
Miura will go down in stage history as Madame Butterfly. Really 
great actors endeavor to exceed the bounds of mere delineation 
= - toaaaae in the living personification—Los Angeles Evening 

erald. 


The little soprano was never in better voice. Her legato was 
sustained and even and the entire gamut of her range was un- 
forced and always sweet. The principal changes she has made in 
the interpretation of the role are for the better, and much credit 
should be given her for the lissome manner and ingenuous abandon 
she evinces throughout the first act. 

Even the love scene she sings with pure childish tones, entirely 
oblivious of the tragedy which awaits her broken butterfly exist- 
ence. In her earlier interpretation of this part, Mme. Miura 
presaged the terror of the finale, but last night her balance of 
dramatic force was beautifully preserved and she rose from insou- 
ciant girlishness to distraught and tortured womanhood with a 
majestic art and the brilliant vocalism that has made her one of 
the great figures of the operatic world.—Los Angeles Examiner. 





Three Recitals in Four Days for Hinkle 


_ Florence Hinkle has returned to New York from a 
Southern tour of three engagements in four days—Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 24; Montgomery, Ala., March 26, and 
Forsyth, Ga., March 27. The Washington recital was 
given after a banquet in the home of Mrs. Marshall Field 
in honor of the British Ambassador, Lord Reading, and 
one hundred and fifty guests, who had come from all 
parts of the country to greet His Lordship. The second 
recital was given at the Sidney Lauer Auditorium under 
the auspices of the Montgomery Music Club, and the third 
was at the Bessie Tift School for Girls in Forsyth. The 
attached is quoted from the Montgomery Advertiser of 
March 27: 

Love, pathos, joy, humor, all of these harp strings of human 
emotion, were touched and stirred to their utmost depths of re- 
sponse by Florence Hinkle, soprano. As the harper sweeps the 
strings of his instrument, drawing the deep, appealing melody 
from each Vibrating string, so did Miss Hinkle’s splendid and 
perfectly trained voice play upon the heart strings of those who heard. 
Beginning with her beautiful interpretation of Handel’s ‘Caro 
Salve, iss Hinkle ended the first period of her recital with the 
lilting, rollicking notes of “I’ve Been Roaming,” which carried 
her audience off their feet, and the burst of applause that fol- 
lowed was continuous until she appeared once more in the center 
of the stage. “Little Brother’s Lullaby,” a humorous ballad, was 
so universally appreciated that Miss Hinkle was forced to sing it 
the second time, while the audience clamored for a third repetition 
of “Homeland.” Lines and music both, when sung by Miss Hinkle, 
are surpassingly beautiful and appealing. 


Mary Jordan—an Imposing Personality 


Herewith are reproduced a -few of the press notices 
culled by Mary Jerdan, contralto, on the occasion of her 
appearance with the Musicians’ Club of Women in Chicago 
on March 17: 

Miss Jordan has a voice that is at all times round and smooth 
and full throughout its entire range, and at no time is this very 
lovely quality. allowed to vary for the sake of dramatic or other 
expression. he singer gave the impression of setting a certain 
mark, which she knows how to adhere to at all costs aod under any 
vocal circumstances. Undeniably Miss Jordan has brains and a 
well thought out purpose behind every one of her beautifully pro 
duced notes.—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


_ Mary Jordan has a lovely voice and uses it well.—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 





Mary Jordan observed the contralto tradition of sturdy stateliness 
and sang with musical intelligence and refinement, through a vari 
program.—Chicago Tribune. 


Mary Jordan, American contralto, a statuesque, imposing pef- 
sonality in the world of song, has a voice of pleasing quality, an 
shows careful training.—Chicago Daily News. 
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Idelle Patterson Delights South 


Idelle Patterson, the soprano, who earned so genuine a 
success at the Orlando (Fla.) Festival on February 28, 
when she appeared as one of the soloists in a performance 
of “Stabat Mater,” also sang at a concert on the following 
day. In regard to her artistic work, the Evening Reporter- 
Star of March 1 said: 

Idelle Patterson’s voice left nothing to be desired. She sang 
beautifully. Her voice was clear, her enunciation excellent. 

The Orlando Evening Star spoke of the range and power 
of Miss Patterson’s lyric soprano voice in “Hear Ye, 
Israel,” and it was the opinion of the critic on the Or- 
lando Sentinel that: 

Florida is fortunate indeed in hearing Miss Patterson, soprano, 
who possesses a true lyric voice of great range and much power. 
Beautitul to look at, with a charming stage presence, this dainty 
miss won the hearts of her audience at once and thrilled them 
with the dramatic power in the climaxes of the ‘“Inflammatus,” 
which was repeated after insistent applause. 

Another notice from the Reporter-Star reads: 

Miss Patterson was in excellent voice and sang exceedingly well. 
It is her evident big heartedness that gets into her voice and gives 
it the appealing quality that it so abundantly possesses. Miss Pat- 
terson sang the “‘Inflammatus” splendidly. It was good to hear it 
repeated. 

When Miss Patterson sang in Decatur on May 3, the 
Herald of the following day printed this: 

Miss Patterson had a triumph. Better coloratura work than was 
displayed by this girl has not been heard for a long time. The 
famous E flat in the “Traviata” aria, “Ah fors e lui,” was taken 
without difficulty. Her encore was a Swedish folksong, and the 
audience gladly would have had more. 

On March 12 the singer was heard in Gainesville, Fla., 
and the Jacksonville Union-Times wrote the following 
about her singing: 

A delightful social event and a most enjoyable occasion was the 
appearance of Idelle Patterson, of New York City, the successful 
coloratura soprano, in a song recital at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 


W. M. Dale. 


Helene Whitaker “Ranks High as Soloist” 


The accompanying tributes from the press of Charles- 
ton, S. C., Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., are to 
the credit of Helene Whitaker, an artist who is becoming 
known for her excellent work as a pianist and accom- 
panist: 


Miss Whitaker played with clearness and precision, and as an 
accompanist did most artistic work.—The Savannah Press, Savan- 


nah, Ga. 





The pianist and accompanist played several solos besides accom- 
panying the artists, and of special interest to her audience were 
the numbers in her Chopin group, which she rendered with partic- 
ularly interesting and lovely interpretation—The Savannah Morn- 
ig News, Savannah, Ga. 





To Helene Whitaker, pianist, fell the heavy work of the pro- 
gram, accompanist as well as soloist, and it is rare that a soloist 
of such brilliant individuality so subordinates herself as an accom- 
panist. At the same time the hearer was very conscious of the 
accompaniments as of a particularly suitable and artistic setting 
for a scene. As a soloist Miss Whitaker ranks high. She plays 
with a virility unusual in a woman, and her interpretation of 
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Liszt's Hungarian rhapsody was very masculine.—The Charleston 
Evening Post, Charleston, ¢. G 


Her solo work is distinguished by its seameentinn brilliancy and 
sympathetic charm. Her accompaniments, because of their spirit of 
Support and subordination to the vocal renditions are never obtru- 
sive, but always an added delight.—The Florida Metropolis, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Mary Kent, “an Actress as Well as a Singer” 


Mary Kent, contralto, was one of the excellent soloists 
who appeared at the Lincoln Day concert in Litchfield, 
Conn., and in referring to her part in the program the 
critic on the Enquirer said: 

The contralto soloist, Mary Kent, had the advantage of being a 
favorite because of her fine work at the midsummer concerts in 
Norfolk, in recent years, but she was in especially fine voice 
Wednesday afternoon. She has a very attractive personality and 
a delightful voice, rich, full and very true. Besides that, her enun- 
ciation is particularly good. Miss Kent’s selections were especially 
in keeping with the spirit of the day and time. The first two were 
by the negro composer, H. T. Burleigh, “Ethiopia Saluting the Col- 
ors” and “Just You,” and the third was “The Red Cross Spirit 
Speaks,” Horatio Parker, which was so favorably received at the 

orfolk festival last June. In her first selection Miss Kent showed 
that she is an actress as well as a singer, the selection requiring 
deep dramatic feeling. As an encore to her group of songs, she 
rendered most delightfully a little gem by Carpenter entitled “The 
Home Road.” 


Echoes of May Peterson’s Los Angeles Concert 


Judging from the critical reports that have reached New 
York from the West, May Peterson met with immediate 
success everywhere she appeared while on her recent tour. 
Following are echoes from Los Angeles: 

Her voice is of the clear, flexible timbre, but it is admirably 
fitted to the ballad form, having an unusual depth and roundness 
acquired through perfect relaxation and easy inflation, In addi- 
tion to her vocal art, she would be called beautiful and charming, 
and takes the audience into a fidence that is irresistibly personal. 
—Los Angeles Evening Herald, March 12. 








May Peterson is a cosmopolitan artist of many talents. She is 
the embodiment of spiritual, mental and physical poise, all of which 
gave to her vocal work that final touch of completeness which 
many a singer more mature than she lacks. Her diction was true 
and distinctive. She is equipped with a voice capable of remarkable 
melodic inflections. ... Her impromptu remarks, given with 
grace of personality and thought, won instant appreciation.—Los 
Angeles Express, March 12. 


Farrar “Saucy, Pleading or Severe” 


“Large Audience Heard One of the Best Concerts Ever 
Given in Rome,” headlined the Rome Sentinel of January 
21 in speaking of the appearance of Amparito Farrar 
there on January 20, under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club. The critic on that journal then goes on to say: 


Miss Farrar has a most ¢harming stage presence. In demeanor 
she is saucy, pleading, piquant or severe, bashful, merry or sad, 
as the case may require. She is a finished actress as well as an 
exceedingly charming young woman, who radiates the joy she 
feels in following her chosen profession. . . . In “Oh, Quand 
je dors,” Liszt, the artist demonstrated the wide range of her voice, 
for at times she ascended to the tones of the high soprano and 
followed these with the deep, sweet tones of a mezzo-soprano, even 
dropping to alto. The final number on the program was “Ave 
Maria,” Gounod. This started with the violin, and then the clear, 
sweet tones of Miss Farrar took up the score. 





YSAYE AND CINCINNATI 
ORCHESTRA DRAW HUGE 
LEXINGTON AUDIENCE 


Program Under College of Music Auspices—“A Day 
Among the Indians”—Recitals 


Lexington, Ky., April 25, 1919——Large audiences greeted 
Eugene Ysaye and his Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at 
the recent Tuesday matinee and evening performances in 
the Opera House and it may be said in truthfulness that 
never in the musical history of this city have so masterful 
or exquisite performances been offered. The programs 
were given under the auspices of the Lexington College of 
Music, directed by Anna Chandler Goff. One of the fea- 
tures of the evening program was the andante cantabile of 
the Tschaikowsky string quartet, op. 11, which was given 
with brilliant tonal effects. Numbers on the afternoon 
program were “Marche Heroique,” Saint-Saéns; “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, Schubert; “Largo,” Handel; “Nut- 
cracker” suite, Tschaikowsky, and “Espana,” Chabrier. The 
evening selections included: Overture “Coriolan,” Bee- 
thoven; Symphony Francaise, Dubois; “Ballet Sylvia,” 
Delibes, and Hungarian rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt. 

“A Day AMONG THE INDIANS.” 

A unique program entitled “A Day Among the Indians,” 
was given at the Woman’s Club of Central Kentucky by 
the pupils of Albert d’Scheu Haberstro, of the vocal de- 
partment of the Lexington College of Music. The pro- 
gram was composed of the Indian compositions of Cadman 
and Lieurance and was well interpreted by the following: 
the Misses Noel and Hobbs, Mesdames Sweeney, and Dun- 
can and Messrs. Miller and Wulfeck. 


HABERSTRO-THOMAS RECITALS. 

On Tuesday evening, March 4, Mr. d’Scheu Haberstro, 
basso, assisted by Lewis G. Thomas, pianist, was heard in 
a recital at the Phoenix Hotel. Both artists offered num- 
bers of variety and pleased the large audience present. 
The former sang an aria from “Pagliacci” and “Carmen” 
in an impressive style and later gave added pleasure in 
songs by Cyril Scott, Linn Seiler, Brahms, Neidlinger, 
Bohm, Massenet and a composition of his own. Mr. 
Thomas selected the Bach chromatic fantasia and fugue 
for his first number, playing also the Chopin valse in A 
flat and the Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto Fantasia.” In these 
he easily proved his pianistic ability. 

. March 28 brought a piano recital by Mr. Thomas, who 
is a director of the Lexington College of Music, piano de- 
partment. This took place in the college auditorium be- 
fore an appreciative audience. Mr. Thomas rendered num- 
bers by Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Verdi-Liszt 
and Liszt and showed that he is a musician of high stand- 
ing and keen intelligence. He was much applauded. 

A Puptts’ REcITAL. 

On Saturday evening, April 25, a recital was given in 

the college auditorium by the pupils of Albert d’Scheu 





Haberstro, Georges Vignet? and Lewis G. Thomas. Those 
appearing were: Corinne Noel, Ida Walden, Mrs. W. O. 
Sweeney, Kathrine Davis, Mrs. Henry T. Duncan, Nanette 
Hobbs, and Mrs. J. O. Black. V. 


Aschenfelder Pupils Perform Mana-Zucca Works 


A particularly enjoyable concert was given by pupils of 
Louis Aschenfelder in his residence studio, 161 West Sev- 
enty-first street, New York, on Saturday evening, May 3, 
on which occasion compositions by Mana-Zucca were ex- 
clusively rendered, comprising: “Moment Triste,” “Fugato 
humoresque” (Dixie”), “Je veux oublier,” “Evening,” 
“Morning,” “When the Day Has Flown,” “Piu Bello del 
sole,” “Et l’on revient toujours,” “Sunbeams,” “Tell Me 
If This Be True,” “The Big Brown Bear,” “Love’s Com- 
ing,” “A-whispering,” “Poéme Heroique,” “Valse Bril- 
lante,” “Rose Marie,” “If Flowers Could Speak,” “Sleep, 
My Darling,” “Eve and a Glowing West,” “Two Little 
Stars,” “Spring Came With You,” “Speak to Me,” “Taper 
Time,” “Star of Gold,” “Little Butterfly,” “Love’s Adora- 
tion,” “Tendres aveux,” “Allegro d’Handel,” berceuse and 
ballade-caprice. 

The participants were: Roger Dupuy, Sara Goldman, 
Abbie Teevan, Harriete Cowen, Florence Hebron, Alice 
Goldberg, Frances Goldberg, Marion Cornwell, Irving 
Harris, Frances O’Brien, Grace Strasberger, John Saxe, 
and Ida Dalcher, whose work reflected great credit upon 
their teacher. 

Mana-Zucca’s beautiful and fascinating compositions 
were sincerely applauded. She is an American composer 
whose fame has been gained by meritorious work. Mr. 
Aschenfelder accompanied his vocal pupils. 

Nicholas Garagusi, who was the assisting artist, played 
very artistically three of Mana-Zucca’s violin solos which 
were accompanied by the composer. 


Olive Kline to Appear in “Harp and Lyre” 

Olive Kline, the young American soprano, has just 
returned from a short vacation at Palm Beach and 
Miami, Fla., where she has been resting prior to ful- 
filling her spring engagements. Among these are two 
appearances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der Henri Rabaud, who is presenting Saint-Saéns’ 
“Harp and Lyre,” with Miss Kline, Merle Alcock, Ar- 
thur Hackett and Reinald Werrenrath. 

After the Boston Symphony engagements, May 2 
and 3, Miss Kline gave a recital the very next day in 
New Bedford, Conn., leaving immediately to appear as 
soprano soloist at the Bowling Green, Ky., Festival, 
May 7, 8, 9. 

Miss Kline’s New York recital at Aeolian Hall is 
scheduled for early in the fall, probably November 25. 
She has been re-engaged to fill the position of soprano 
soloist of the Collegiate Church on West Seventy-sev- 
enth street, which position is reported as offering the 
highest salary of any church in New York City, and 
she continues her work as an exclusive Victor artist. 
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“Yes, It's a Steinway” 


[SN'T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have giventoyour home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lam Ipaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 











Subway Express Station at the Door 
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Touber of LOR of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
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ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
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Strengthen Your Musicianship 


KNOW the Psycho-Physiological ef- 
fect of music on HUMANITY. 
TEACH with Scientific Pedagogy. 
DEVELOP the three Educational 
Senses. 

USE Musical Memory and Fore Feel- 








ing. 
CREATE 95220 Modulations as easily 


as 9. 

USE 48 kinds of chords in creative 
harmony. 

RECOGNIZE and use 65 kinds of 
scales. 

Enroll any time. 








SUMMER SESSIONS: 
New York City, June 2d to 2oth. 
Chicago, July 7th to 26th. 
Asheville, N. C., August 4th to 23d. 
Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


New York City, St. James Hotel, 109 West 45th Street 
Chicago, 218 Se. Wabash Ave. Boston, Steinert Hall Bldg. 
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London May Hear Helene Kanders 


Fundamental, perhaps, in the makeup of the artist who 
achieves artistic recognition is the power to interpret the 
innermost thought of the composer and to paint a picture, 
as it were, in tone. It was these qualities which particu- 
larly marked the recent successful New York debut of 
Helene Kanders, the young American soprano, and as a 
result of this appearance it is probable that she will be 
heard in London during the coming season. 

The splendid attributes which are so marked in all the 
work of Miss Kanders are accounted for by her natural 
talent and wide experience in the operatic field. She had 
previously sung in hoth Brussels and Dresden, where her 
name is widely known, and the charm of her voice and 
the distinction with which she uses it have won her many 
admirers. Miss Kanders is at home in the standard so- 





HELENE KANDERS, 


Noprano, 


prano roles, in all of which she has appeared and secured 
remarkable critical recognition. New York audiences as 
yet know her primarily as a concert artist. Her voice, 
which is of unique quality and contains depth, quality, and 
is of excellent timbre, has won for her the recognition 
of the public and press alike. 





OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 





Discovered that futons Rubinstein is as clever a mimic 
as he is a pianist. Get him to do De Pachmann for you. 

Max Rosen and Mischa Levitzki do not like modern 
music. 

One of the belles of the Nazimova reception was Dag- 
mar Godowsky, the beautiful daughter of the famous 
pianist. 

Speaking of daughters, young Lillian Rappold has a 
lovely voice and bids fair to follow in her celebrated mam- 
ma’s footsteps operatically. 

Quite a musical crowd again at the old Beaux Arts 
Wednesday a week ago. There were, Mr. and Mrs. Fos- 
ter, musical globe trotters from Sydney, N. S. W.; Lau- 
rence Lambert, Kingsbery Foster, Alfred Hertz, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Hinshaw, Leonard Liebling, Pierre Key, 
Berthold Neuer, Paul Meyer, etc. 

Arthur Rubinstein and Lester Donohue were observed 
Ritzing last weck. 

Josef Stransky dines often at the Ritz, but he also 
strongly recommends Henri’s, over on Long Island. 

Wonder why Hugo Boucek was in such a hurry Friday 
night (about eleven o’clock) when he rushed into the sub- 
way at Broadway and Forty-second street. 

Rudolph Ganz and—(was it the Mrs.?)—were par- 
ticularly cautious in crossing Broadway and Thirty- 
fourth street, Thursday night, at 10 o'clock. Don't 
blame you, however, for I, too, just escaped the rush 
of taxis. 

“Oh, what I know about Conductor Josef Stransky” 

or was it he, who I saw hiding behind the palms at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, recently, hurriedly writing a 
letter to —. Perhaps he knew I was on the other 
side of the foliage, and wouldn't look up. Anyway, if 
I was wrong, it was some one very closely resembling 
the distinguished Philharmonic conductor. 

Met John T. Lang, the composer, last Sunday in the 
L. I. station, downhearted and sad. Seems several 
— ago he rented a bungalow for the summer from 

“friend” of his, having seen only photographs. Took 
him three hours to find the place, and the pictured 
“lake” turned out to be a swamp. 

hig Lae 


More Appearances for Sarah Borni 


Oa the evening of May 25, at the Manhattan Opera 
House, an interesting performance will be given in honor 
of Scholom Alachem, called the Jewish Mark Twain. 
Among the artists who will appear are Sarah Borni, the 
American. soprano, who recently made her debut at Car- 
negie Hall; Elias Breeskin, violinist, and Philip Gordon, 
pianist. 

Miss Borni will sing “Jahrzeit” in commemoration of 
Mr. Alachem. She will aiso sing “Eili Ejli,” the famous 
Jewish song about which there has been so much contro- 
versy, it being credited on her program to Jacob Sandler, 





May 15, 1919 
called by James Gibbons Huneker the rightful composer. 
The program will be made up of special request numbers, 
among them being some of the works of Mr. Alachem. 
Miss Borni, by special arrangement, will also sing at a 
performance given by members of the Seventy-seventh 
Division at the Hudson Theater on the same date. 


Stracciari Not to Sing in Chicago 


The Musicat Courter learns that Riccardo Stracciari, 
the Italian baritone, who has been singing with the Chi- 
cago Opera Association for the past two seasons, will 
not be with that organization next season, but will de- 
vote his entire season to concert work under the direc- 
tion of Winton & Livingston, who have made arrange- 
ments with M. H. Hanson to undertake the active 
management of this artist. 


Brokaw to Accompany Pupil to Peterboro 


Ralph Brokaw, the well known violinist and teacher 
of Wichita, Kan., will probably accompany his pupil, 
over Ferrell, to the National meeting at Peterboro, 

H., in July. The latter won the state and district 
a and he is being sponsored by the Hypatia Club 
of that city. 


Shattuck Going to Europe 


Arthur Shattuck is going abroad next autumn to be 
away fora year. He will return for an American sea- 
son beginning Nov-mber, again under the management of 
Margaret Rice. 


A Managerial “Breeze” 


Recently Robert Quait, tenor, of Chicago, “blew in” to 
the office of Walter Anderson and an audition was ar- 
ranged at once; he sang “Waft Her Angels” and 
“Breathe the Breath of Life” in the recitative from “Crea- 








ROBERT QUAIT, 


Tenor. 


tion,” etc. In less than an hour Mr. Quait “breezed out” 
with a long contract and within forty-eight hours Mr, An- 
derson “blew him” to a dozen engagements including an 
appearance with the New York Symphony Orchestra at 
Chautauqua, “Creation” at Amherst College, a re-engage- 
ment with the Chicago Apollo Club, and an immediate 
tour including Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, EI- 
mira, Troy, etc., and a prominent church position was also 
secured. All of which is rather speedy for “Britisher” 
Anderson. 

A “cyclone” of engagements for Mr. Quait is predicted 
for the coming season. 


Diaz Re-engaged for Metropolitan 


Rafaelo Diaz, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, has just 
renewed his contract with the company for the two com- 
ing seasons. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
tor her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage 
ments secu: 
Summer Classes for Teachers, Artists and Students commence June 12th. 
House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 
Write for particalar 
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RUSSIAN CONTRABASS SOLOIST 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











Fred C. Gillitt, St. Paul, Minn. 
“Love Unspoken,” W. C. McCullough 


This sentimental ballad in the form of a vocal waltz must be 
sung to be fully appreciated. It is not, like so many waitz songs, 
merely a dancing waltz supplied with something to sing. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


Essentials in Conducting, Karl Wilson Gehrkens 


The author of this volume is professor of school music in the 
Oberlin Conservatory, and he has already published other books on 
musical subjects. In the present volume he has written sixteen 
chapters with the following titles: “Introduction,” ‘Personal 
Traits Necessary in Conducting,” “The Technic of the Baton,” 
“Interpretation, Introductory,” “Interpretation, Tempo,” “Interpre- 
tation, Dynamics,’ “Interpretation, Timbre, Phrasing,” “The 
Supervisor of Music as Conductor,’ “The Community Chorus Con- 
ductor,” “The Orchestral Conductor,” “Directing the Church 
Choir,” “The Boy Choir and Its Problems,” “The Conductor as 
Voice Trainer,” “The Art of Program Making,” “Conductor and 
Accompanist,”’ “Efficiency in the Rehearsal.” Then follows a ref- 
erence list of books on conducting and orchestration, the score of a 
Haydn andante, and an index. It is a volume which will pager oe | 
find its way to the library of all music students, for it is practical, 
concise, thorough and convenient, 


Boston Music Company, Boston 





Twenty-five Chorales, J. S. Bach 

Thomas Whitney Surette and Bertha Elsmith have selected twenty- 
five of Bach’s most attractive chorales and have fitted to them a 
number of verses, hymns and texts from various sources, including 
well known writers, such as William Blake, Isaac Watts, William 
Collins, George Herbert, Joseph Addison, John Bunyan, Thomas 
Moore and several of lesser fame but of merit. The preface truly 
says that “the chorales of Bach constitute the foundation of music. 
They are great not only as works of art, but as expressions of deep 
human feeling and aspiration. 

“These great melodies with Bach’s contrap 1 treat t—by 
means of which the three lower parts become as interesting as the 
melody itself—are here presented with words drawn from various 
sources. It is believed that the use of words non-dogmatic in char- 
acter will make it possible for the chorales to be sung by a larger 
number of people. They belong rightly to every one who loves 
music. 

“In many private schools throughout the country one may now 
hear these chorales sung by children of all ages, and their enjoy- 
ment of them is undoubted. Churches where hymn singing has 
lapsed are reviving through them their interest in congregational 
music. Large community choruses have used them with splendid 
effect. And nothing else can so well satisfy smaller groups of 
people who want to sing together. If we are to become a really 
musical nation, singing at home is the first step.” 





Vanderpool’s Songs Attract Large Audience 


On May 5, a very interesting concert was given at 
the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., for the bene- 
fit of the Atlantic City Day Nursery. A large and 
fashionable audience heard the artist-pupils of Char- 
lotte Smith Mann, of New York, assisted by Frederick 
W. Vanderpool, the composer, whose compositions 
comprised the entire program. 

The concert opened with a quartet arrangement of 
“Neath the Autumn Moon,” sung by May W. Miller, 
Elizabeth De Graw, William C. Boyer and Walter S. 
Sherman. Alice Needles Lippincott, who has featured 
the composer’s songs before, gave much pleasure with 
her artistic singing of the following: “Love and 
Roses,” “Every Little Nail,” “Design” and “Values.” 
Two exquisite numbers for a. tenor were “Ye Moanin’ 
Mountains” and “A Song for You,” well rendered by 
William Boyer. 

Elizabeth De Graw, the contralto, sang “Love Will 
Die,” in manuscript, and “The Heart Call,” another 
manuscript number. Both were exceedingly well re- 
ceived and are very singable songs. A _ particularly 
beautiful sacred number, “Angel of Light, Lead On,” 
was sung by Mary E. Miller and Walter S. Sherman. 

Another tenor, Christopher Lalloway, was heard in 
“Il Did Not Know,” “Regret” and “An Exchange.” 

Margaret Evans Tilton, soprano; Harry H. Kauf- 
man and Mrs. Lippincott sang the following on the 
second half of the program: “My Love Forever Shall 
Be,” “With Love He Cleanseth Every Sin,” “The Heart 
of You,” “If I Could Have My Way,” “The Song of 
the Adventurer Bold,” “If” and “My Little Sunflower.” 
“When I Found the Way to Your Heart,” with inci- 
dental solo by Miss Miller, made an admirable final 
number and was splendidly sung by the Misses Miller, 
Tilton, De Graw, and Messrs. Boyer, Lalloway, Sher- 
man and Kaufman. Mr. Vanderpool assisted at the 
Piano and was obliged to respond numerous times to 
the applause of the audience, which gave every indica- 
tion of approval of his meritorious compositions, many 
of which are being featured by the leading concert 
Singers of the present day. 


Daniel Mayer’s Artists to Summer Abroad 


Now that the restrictions on ocean travel are somewhat 
relaxed there will be more of an exodus of musicians to 
the other side this summer than since the war began. 
Among the many who have announced such intentions are 
several from the Daniel Mayer list of artists. Some are 
of British birth who associated themselves with Mr. 
Mayer because of his reputation during the many years 
€ was engaged in the managerial business in London. 
Among these are Dora Gibson, the English soprano, who 
sailed in March, and Lenora Sparkes of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who left on the Olympic on May 10. 
Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron, whose violin and 
plano sonata recitals made them many friends in New 
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York and the East, are now on the ocean, bound for 
France. Yvette Guilbert, after a long stay in California 
and the Wést, is booked to sail early in June. It will be 
her first return to France since she came out, the year 
after the beginning of the war. 

On account of the large classes which have been found 
for him at the summer school to be held at The Castle, 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, Carlo Liten, the Belgian actor, 
will not be able to leave before September. 

All of these artists wil! return in the fall for another 
American season under Mr. Mayer’s direction. 


KIRK TOWNS ENGAGED FOR SEATTLE 


Will Conduct Summer Session at Cornish School of 
Music 

Kirk Towns, the well known baritone and teacher, 
has been engaged to conduct summer classes in vocal- 
ism at the Cornish School of Music, in Seattle, begin- 
ning June 15 and lasting for a period of ten weeks. 

This is a most important event for Seattle and puts 
the Cornish school in the rank of those institutions 
which are beginning to follow the example of the Chi- 
cago Musical College and Chicago American Conser- 
vatory, with their summer terms by the best known 
pedagogues of that city and of New York. 

Seattle will find much to admire in Kirk Towns, who 
holds a significant position in the musical world by 
reason of his successful career as a vocal teacher at the 
Chicago Musical College, in the Southwest, in New 
York and in Berlin, and also because of his splendid 
record as a concert singer and operatic interpreter. 
He appeared in concert in all the leading European and 
American cities, and his successes on the lyric stage 
were gained both in light and grand opera, the latter 
abroad. 

The Towns vocal equipment was gained through 
study in Italy, France and Germany, and therefore he 
commands an uncommonly broad survey and excep- 
tionally deep knowledge of the three leading schools 
of song, the bel canto, the Gallic and the purely dra- 
matic. He masters the languages as well, and his dic- 
tion in all of them has been pronounced faultless. 

Kirk Towns’ most recent activity has been in New 
York, where semi-private engagements (for he is a 
great social favorite) kept him busy constantly when 
he was not conducting his classes in the metropolis and 
in New Haven, Conn. His voice is in its best estate 
at present and his repertory embraces all the best song 
material, classical and modern. He is essentially fitted 
for pedagogical work through insight and experience 
and a distinguished bearing and kindly, polished man- 
ner, but at the same time the concert world has a 
strong claim on his artistic gifts, for he has kept up 
his public work and demonstrates with each new ap- 
pearance that he has a more vital message than ever to 
deliver to connoisseurs of finished singing, sympathet- 
ically presented. It will be a brilliant and telling sum- 
mer vocally for Seattle. a 
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Selwyn Theatre 


WEST 
42nd St 





“THE THEATRE DE LUXE" 


New York's Newest Auditorium, Featuring 
Morning, Afternoon and Sunday Concerts and 
Recitals. 





Letz Quartet with Daniel Mayer 


For the coming season the tour of the Letz Quartet will 
be under the direction of Daniel Mayer. The organization 
will again be composed of Hans Letz, first violin; Sandor 
Harmati, seconc violin; Edward Kreiner, viola, and Gerald 
Maas, cellist, a group of young men who have succeeded 
in maintaining the traditions of the Kneisel Quartet, of 
which it was an sutgrowth. A feature in the repertory 
for next scason will be the new Kreisler quartet for 
strings, which had such a successful premiére in New 
York recently. Mr. Letz has secured the sole performing 
rights. Already there are many requests for its inclusion 
in next season’s programs. 





Ysaye and Elman Booked for Hippodrome 


Eugene Ysaye and Mischa Elman, who appeared in 
joint recital at the Metropolitan Opera House, Phila- 
delphia, Saturday evening, May 10, and at the Boston 
Opera House, Boston, Sunday evening, May 11, are 
booked to appear at the New York Hippodrome, Sun- 
day evening, May 18 They will be heard in a con- 
certante for two violins (Mozart), sonate in E major 
for two violins (Handel), symphonie concertante, op. 
31, for two violins (Delphin Alard), suite for two vio- 
lins, op. 71 (Maurice Moszkowski). 


BerGmen a Mexican 


In the last issue of the Musica Courter it was erro- 
neously stated that Ernesto Bertimen, the brilliant 
young pianist, was a Brazilian. Mr. Bertimen was born 
in Mexico and is a citizen of that country. The young 
pianist leaves New York on May 18 for a long tour 
with Mme. Schumann-Heink and Frank La Forge, ap- 
pearing on the Pacific Coast and Northwestern States. 
Mr. Bertimen returns East about July 1, and will at 
once resume his summer course in piano playing. 





Huhn Re-elected Banks’ Glee Club Conductor 


Bruno Huhn, the well known composer and conductor, 
has been unanimously elected conductor of the Banks Glee 
Club, of New York, an organization of seventy male 
voices recruited from the officers and staffs of various 
New York City banks. The club will be heard in two 
public concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York, next season 
in programs of unusual interest. 


























Mexico. 


stage. 


For dates, address 


JULES DAIBER, Exclusive Management, Concert Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Member of the National Musical Managers Association of the United States 





Jules Daiber takes pleasure in announcing that 


ALESSANDRO BONC!I 


| famous lyric tenor and the greatest exponent of the art of 
Bel Canto, will return to the United States after an 
| absence of several years, for an extensive operatic and 
concert tour, beginning October Ist. 
ments already include the cities of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, with operatic engagements 
with the Chicago Opera Company and a tour in Cuba and 
This artist’s great popularity in the past will 
again bring him great success on the concert and recital 





His definite engage- 

















OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR RENT, Metropolitan Opera House 
studio apartment (furnished) ; two large 
rooms and bath with use of grand piano. 
Available June 15 for three months. 
Apply 1425 Broadway, New York, Room 
44; ‘phone, 1274 Bryant. 

ee 


tractive 





salaries. 
Music Blank. We are constantly seek- 
ing specially trained, well equipped 
men and women. 
Teachers’ Agency, 64 E. Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, III. 


Send for Special 


nue, New York. 


care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 


best references that will fit with the idea 
of a church college. Address “B. U.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 





Address: lark 





WE HAVE CALLS for first-class teach- 
‘rs of Piano for women’s colleges, 
voice for both co-educational and 
women’s colleges. Also calls for sev- 
eral Deans for music schools at at- 


YOUNG ENGLISH GIRL, educated in 
Europe, offers her services in any use- 
ful capacity in exchange for vocal train- 
ing. - Best references. 


university. 


Address: “D. V.,” 


WANTED—A very good voice; man who 
would care to come West to fill impor- 
tant position as head of voice depart- 
ment in a large school, connected with a 

Liberal salary, but only a 

first class man need apply. ; 

well in public, do church choir directing, 
and be oratorio conductor. 


avenue, New York. 
TEACHER OF PIANO, of violin and of 


voice culture, good singers, needed for 
September vacancies in Southern Col 





leges. Special terms for immediate en 
Must sing rollment. Address, The Interstate Teach 
ers’ Agency, Macheca Building, New 


Must have Orleans, La, 
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A Notice to Inquirers 

[The Information Bureau would like to call attention 
to the ae oat all ——, — are gevwened 
writing department tr. Man e 
letters received at the office of the Musical Courier ask- 
information state that they must have this in- 
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are received, and, as stated above, they must be in 

and will be published in this ent. It 

often occurs that a request for an answer “at 

once” is received, there is an amount of investigation 

with many other letters in advance, it 
impossible to pay attention to any special one. 

are answered as speedily as possible. Of 

it occasionally that a private letter 

just be written, but y the paragraph in the In- 

formation Bureau is quite sufficient. ose who are 

for papers to be read before their clubs 

+ ngs rapes plenty of —, to ——_ the 

ta. No verbal inquiries receive atten- 

tion--Eaitor’s Note.] 


ProressionaL JeALousy. 


“In his introduction to a book on the opera, a well known 
critic of matters musical in London said, some years ago: 
‘There is scarcely a singer who does not hold, and extremely 
few who do not express, the opinion that all the rest of the 
is in league inst them; and by this supposition, 
as well as by ao er circumstances, an atmosphere is 

which is lly antagonistic to the attainment of 
o you think this is true?” 

» coming from so eminent an authority, bears a 
sincerity as well as finality which must be respected; if, after many 
years of oqenns in music and among musicians, so unqualified 
an opinion published for the world to read, the layman has to 
jake it for grant the conditions are just as represented 

tt there is more or less jealousy expressed and unexpressed in 
every branch of art appears to be the general opinion, but the 


TT 


perfection.’ 


sweeping assertion that there is scarcely a singer who is unaf 
sonee with jealousy of fellow singers, is almost too broad for one's 


ief. 

Why should a successful artist in any profession feel jealous ot 
others? Surely not of those who are less successful. It might be 
that a singer whose youth had departed feels envious of the younger 
aspirant for favor, the envy becoming jealousy to a greater or less 
extent. But singers with assured positions ought not to feel or show 
any jealousy to those less fortunate than themselves. Is it not 
true that the “great” singers are most generous in their treatment 
of others who are struggling for recognition and place? Why 
should a great tenor with all the world at his feet despise the less 
successful man? Can a singer, or any other person, be really at 
who harbors such emotions? Or a great prima donna? Are there 
not many instances in which the — donna has given of hes 
— ar Speen to help the student or young artist with money 


Some years ago, at one of the autumn festivals, one of the great 
singers of the world was taking part. teacher wrote asking if 
she would hear one of the pupils she had who was “ready for 
public work.”’ Without hesitation the singer ted i 
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baritone sitiger, the mien’s chorus and the wonien’s chorus,” only 
he made a m of it, Sidaey Laney house that “Music is Love 
in search of a word.” Shakespeare has much to say about music, 
and there are so many others who have written about it that it 
-would be an interesting paper if you took quotations from some 
of the best known writers. That would give the opinion of others 
as to what musi¢ is, It is interesting work to hunt up a subject 
about which so much has been written. 


Wuart Is A SonATA? 


“I wish to write a paper about sonatas, and would be glad 
of any information that you can “43 me on the subject. The 
paper is to be read before our elub, which is a new one and is 
in a small town where I cannot have access to a library with 
reference books. We are ambitious to do some real study and 
make our club a serious one. Perhaps we are aiming too high 
for our first year, but if we set a high standard in the begin- 
ning, we may, by hard work, attain to it in the end.” 

Even a brief answer to your question would oeéupy more space 
than the Information Bureau can spare, so large is the subject. 
It seems as if, though you live in a small town, some family of 
our acquaintance must possess a set of the popular edition of the 
neyclopedia Britannica or some similar work. The article on the 
sonata in the Britannica is concise and excéllent and you are 
referred in it to articles on parallel subjects which would enable 
you to prepare an interesting paper. 

Tuer Is An S. A. I. Sorority. 

“Will you tell me whether there is a musical society called 
the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, and if so, what is its object?” 
To the foregoing inquiry the Information Bureau of the Musica. 

Courter made answér in this column several weeks ago to the effect 
that there is no such organization. That statement, was made inad- 
vertently and through a misunderstanding, and the Musicat Courier 
hastens to correct the erroneous impression thus created, There not 
only is an S. A. I. Sorority, but it is a véry vital and progressive 
body, which held a national conclave at Topeka, Kan., April 24, 
25 and 26. It is the earnest desire of the association to create 
and maintain friendship between musicians and music schools, and 
to maintain such ideals as will mean something musically in the 
development of music in America. The S Sorority exists 
in most of the large conservatories in America, so that its influ- 
ence is direct and worthy. At the recent confererice, chapters were 
represented by delegates of such institutions as the University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Northwestern School of. Music, 
Evanston, Ill.; American Conservatory, Chicago; Detroit Conserv- 
atory of Music; Cincinnati College of Music; Cincinnati Conserv- 
atory of Music; New England Conservatory, Boston, etc. 


Klibansky Pupil for Maine Festival 


Lotta Madden, artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, has been 
engaged for the next Maine festival. She will sing the 
soprano solo in Verdi’s Requiem. Lotta Madden is now on 
her way to the Pacific coast, where she will fill important 
engagements during the present month. Elsa Diemer is 
engaged for a concert at Port Chester, N. Y., May 2, and 
as soloist at the convention to be held in St. Louis, May 
30 to June 3. Cora Cook sang on April 27 at a social 
service for enlisted men at the Central Christian Church, 
and at one of the Globe concerts at Borough Park. Vir- 
ginia Rea and Ruth Pearcy sang at thé White Breakfast 
of the Rubinstein Club in New York. At the last of Mr. 
Klibansky’s studio musicales Putnam Watkins, Evelyn 
Siedle and Mary Sims appeared. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS . 








a time when the pupil should come to the hotel to be heard. The 
pupil came. ine the situation when said pupil sang all he: 
songs with her teeth tight shut. What could a prima donna say? 
It was a t y. Kindly the suggestion was made that further 
study would necessary, which was not at all what was desired. 
So it finally filtered through to the hearing of one of those present 
that the great singer was “jealous.” : 

There is the well known case of a mediocre singer in Europs, 
one who had a small success in out of the way opera houses, but 
who only attained to the position that was deserved, that is of 
singing in obscure places where no great artists had ever been 
heard. Yet this person believed and still believes and has brought 
some of her friends to believe that she has been kept out of first 
class opera houses through the machinations and jealousy of an- 
other. If the truth were known, it is probable that the successful 

© never gave a thought to the other; she had too much to 
do in her busy life to waste any time on second rate people ambi- 
tious beyond their qualifications. : 

That there is jealousy must be true, for occasionally some word 
or hint gives the fact away. How many times singing teachers 

emn my 4 public singer excepting those from his or her studio? 
It must be that it is the unsuccessful who are jealous of those 
above them, not the reverse, in spite of the London man’s belief. 
His words were written ten or twelve years ago, and may it not 
be that the conditions in the operatic world have improved during 
that time? The many letters written to beginners by those who 
have “arrived” show t there are singers who can recognize talent 
when they hear it and are norms enough to encourage and help 
with their written words. Others assist with money and educate a 
musician, one who may prove to be a rival even, whose career 
is watched with pride. ere is no profession where more gener- 
esity of time and money are shown than in the musical; all during 
the war musicians have donated thousands, perhaps millions. When. 
ever they have been called upon, they have responded generously. 
Let us hope that the “jealousy” of former years has been burned 
out by the experiences of war time, which has brought an ennoble- 
ment of character that is a sign of advancement in every direction, 
both national and individual, much to be admired and emulated. 


Wnuat Is Music? 


“Would you indie give me a definition of music; that is, 
what is music really? Can it be defined, or is it one of the 
things for which there is no real explanation or definition? I 
am writing a paper on music, but cannot decide how to express 
its meaning in a few words, Can you help me out?” 

If you consult a dictionary you will find that music is a “‘con- 
nect series of sweet sounds; the science which treats of har- 
mony; the art of combining sounds so as to please the ear.” Any 
one of these definitions may be called short, yet it seems to require 
them all, and something more, to really express what music is. 
While it ought to be a series of sweet sounds, it does not always 
answer to that meaning, nor does all music please the ear. It 
should by right do so, but composers fail and critics disagree. 
Prose writers have written volumes about the meaning of niusic, 
while poets innumerable have added their verses in tribute to the 
great art, even if it is a science, of music, 

Walt Whitman wrote of music as something ‘“‘nearer and farther 
than the violins, the cornets, the oboe, the beating drums, the 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musrcat Courizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 


The Mustcat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
Tt will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical er 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















Rafaelo Diaz Song Recital, April 6 


Tribune. Globe. 

ln short, this young tenor is He was not altogether at home 
abundantly at home on the con- in Aeolian Hall and often 
cert stage. marred the effect of a song by 

pong, © still, small tone that is 
insufficient in the hall in ques- 
tion. 

Mail. . American, 

He gets color and light and His voice is not of a quality 
shade into his exquisitely clear calculated to soothe the savage 
tones. 3 ears of critics. $ 

Tribune. Evening Sun. 


There is a little too much wail- 


The quality of his voice is at . 
ing up into his higher notes. 


its best only in its upper reaches. 


Verdi’s “Requiem,” April 6 


Herald. Globe. 
Rosa Ponselle added new laur- She had doubtless never sung 
els to her already weighty repu- her part before, a_ fact that 


might account for the lack of 
expression in her delivery and 
her persistent singing out of 


tune. 
_ Globe. 
The soloists were not the most 
brilliant part of the perform- 


tation. 


World. 
(Ponselle, Matzenauer, Hack- 
ett, Mardones.) This is about as 


fine a quartet as one could ask ance. 
for and every number was given 
with distinction and artistic 
finish. 
Evening World, Globe. 
Jose Mardones, thoroughly at Mardones_ exerted _ himself 


home in the style, was admirable. little in the bass music. 
American. 

It goes without saying that 
Maestro Setti’s chorus sang su- chorus) one detected the fatigue 
perbly last night. The fine pre- incident to a long and busy sea- 
cision and incisiveness of their son. 
attack, the firmness of their 
rhythm, the elasticity and deli- 
cacy of their shading, and the 
extraordinary dynamic power 
they Gazetopet in crescendos 
were little short of amazing. 

Herald. _ Globe. 

Hackett sang with that finely His singing was rather life- 
polished vocal style which has less. 
characterized his opera perform- 


ances, 
Evening World,* Globe. 

Rosa Ponselle made a_ new Ponselle had doubtless never 
revelation of the beauty of her sung her part before, a fact that 
voice and of the exquisiteness might account for the lack of 
of her singing. expression in her delivery and 

her persistent singing out of 
tune. 


Gabrilowitsch Piano Recital, April 6 


Evening Post. 
It was a treat to hear him play 
the magnificent fantasia, opus 17 
(Schumann). 


Globe. 
Here and there (in the 


Journal. 

He dropped a few notes and 
supplied a few more unknown to 
the composer; add, that he ham- 
mered out the sonorities more 
vigorously than before, and add 
that the  senti tal p 4 
dripped somewhat a bit too much 
moisture, 


Heifetz Violin Recital, April 6 
Su 


nm. 

(Brahms D minor sonata.) It 
was beautifully played, especi- 
ally the slow movement, in which 





Evening Sun. 

_Brahms is not for Heifetz at 
his best. Certainly the D minor 
: sonata was not. e brought it 
Mr. Heifetz demonstrated that much of an outward grace, of 
he was yy equal to a noble course; could not help doing so, 
and deeply felt reading of one given the skill which is incom- 
of the most poetic creations of peaetiy his. But he seemed to 
the composer now not what he played, and 
ezoges in vain for the meaning 
of it all. 





May 15, toto 


Ringo to Sing with Chamber Music Society 

Marguerite Ringo has been etigaged for an appear- 
ance with the New York Chamber Music Society, in 
Greenwich, Conn., on June 6. After having had two 
other fine offers, Miss Ringo has decided to return to 
the Mount Morris Baptist Church of New York City 
in the capacity of soloist and director of the choif. 


On April 24 she made a most favorable impression‘ 


when she appeared at the All-American Festival at 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium and sang a group of Freds 
erick Jacob’s attractivé songs. April 26, Miss Ringo 
sang the role of Dame Van Winkle in an operetta en- 
titled “Rip Van Winkle,” by Edward Manning, which 
Was so successfully given at the Bronx Opera House 
that it was repeated on May 3 in aid of the Victory 
Loan. Miss Ringo not only sang exceedingly well, but 
acted with much skill and agility. On April 7 she gave 
a concert for the English sailors at the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, atid on the roth she sang at a 
reception at the home of Dr. J. Herman Randall. 


Scott Conducts Spring Pageant 


On May 2, the International Institute gave a spectaculat 
spring pageant at the Y. W. C. A. Hostess House, Lex- 
ington avenue and Forty-first street, New York. A éa- 
pacity audience applauded the numbers which included 
Maypole, Finnish, Danish, Spanish, and Norwegian folk 
dances in costume, and songs by the Armenian and Scot- 
tish choirs. The musical program was directed by John 
Prindle Scott whose foreign girls’ chorus sang two 
sprightly spring sungs. Ruth Pearcy, Harold Latid aiid 
Walter Mills contributed solo numbers, and Ruth Emerson 
acted as accompanist. 


Clarence Adler Gives Studio Musicale 


On Saturday afternoon, April 26, Clarence Adler pre- 
sented eight young artist-pupils in recital at his studio, 
154 West Seventy-second street, New York. A large audi- 
ence attended. 

The following program was artistically rendered by the 
young students, whose work reflected great credit upon 
their teacher: Prelude and fugue in A minor (Bach), 
Minnie Schwartz; thirty-two variations (Beethoven), 
Sadie Tolces; sonata, G major (Mozart), Jascha Silber- 
man; nocturne, E flat major (Chopin), Muriel Bruder; 
prelude, G minor (Rachmaninoff), Helen Rosenberg; bar- 
carolle (Chopin), and Rhapsody Hongroise, No. 12 
(Liszt), Ruth Clug; “Maiden’s Wish” (Chopin-Liszt) as 
well as Chopin’s etudes in F minor and C sharp minor, 
Della Kahn; and etude, E major (Moszkowski) and Schu- 
bert’s fantasia in G minor, Bessie Anik. 


Margaret Hussar Sings Silberta Compositions 


On Sunday afternoon, April 27, Margaret Hussar, 
mezzo-soprano, gave a most interesting song recital at 
Chalif Hall. Laboring under the disadvantage of a 
severe cold, the young artist displayed an excellent 
voice, combined with a great deal of artistic interpre- 


tation. The last group of songs on her program was 
made up of compositions by the Young American com- 
poser, Rhea Silberta, whose work every year is becom- 


ing more and more popular in the musical world. Her 
songs contain depth and brilliancy and are, musically, 
well written. his group received an ovation and 
many repetitions were demanded by the appreciative 
audience. Miss Silberta presided at the piano and 
played two selections, one by Walter Kramer and the 
other, a fantasy, one of her own works. Both met with 
the approval of the audience. 


Caselotti Pupils Heard in Concert 


Mary F. Haines, an artist-pupil of G. H. Caselotti, 
appeared as soloist at a meeting of the Women’s Club 
(President’s Day), held at the league in Flushing, 
N. Y., Tuesday, April 29. Her selections were: “Sing, 
Smile, Slumber,” Gounod; Roger’s “The Star” and 
“What Is in the Air Today?” and as an encore gave 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air.” Mrs. Haines was 
the recipient of congratulations from several presi- 
dents of New York Clubs. 

Maria Caselotti, another pupil of Mr. Caselotti, sang 
at the Women’s Club in Floral Park, N. Y., on Thurs- 
day, April 24, her numbers being Massenet’s “Oh, si les 
fleurs avaient des yeux,” “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” Lieurance; “A Widow Bird Sat Mourning,” 
Treharne, and Arditi’s “Parla.” 


Schroeder Pupils Give Recital 


Henry A. Schroeder, the piano pedagogue, present- 
ed three young pupils in recital on Wednesday after- 
noon, May 7, in the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York. The work of the participants was surprisingly 
good, particularly for such young pianists, whose play- 
ing disclosed fine technical development as well as in- 
telligence. 

Max Rapp, a boy of tender years, opened the pro- 
gram with Clementi’s sonata, op. 26, No. 3, and a noc- 
turne, op. 9, No. 2, Chopin. 
four tone pictures from Washington Irving’s legend, 
“In Sleepy Hollow.” This young boy plays with con- 
siderable assurance and produces a crisp and carrying 
tone. Little Libbie Lewis, who played a group of 
three numbers—“Rigoletto,” Verdi-Spindler; “The 
Brownies,” op. 3, No. 4, Korngold, and capricietto, op. 
3, Mana-Zucca—displayed equal assurance in her wor 
and won the approval of all present. 

The feature of the recital was the seven year old 
pupil of Mr. Schroeder’s, Jerome Rapaport, who, de- 
spite his youth, plays with abandon and musical un- 
derstanding: His technic as well as tone production 
are unusually good. He is indebted solely to Mr. 
Schroeder for his development, and it is safe to predict 
a brilliant future for him, providing he continues his 
studies on the same lines as heretofore. 

Mr. Schroeder is entitled to sincert congratulations 
for the successful development of these three young 
pianists. 











He later gave E. Lane’s ” 
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methods of most progressive 





CINCINNATI ce 


52ND 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 


and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For catalogue 











responsive to bow- pressure 
from real pl to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — “‘A n Pi 


and which coctsine opin- 
ions from world famous 
artists who use REIN- 
DAHL VIOLINS. 


Reindahl Grand Model 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL, % Menene wn Detve, R. FD. Nod 


(Formerly Ath Dale. Chi ) 
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Test value inastrictly " 


SOCPLO LOOP ROLES 


Viigk, ene instrument 












ESTEY 


CYhe best known musical name in the lLlorl/ 


ESTEY PIANO ce. Nous vorn Sie 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 












§ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
| Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 










Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 














AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
——— ae 


Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 








PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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ANICH-&-BACH 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


uality PIANOS 









































- SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhiiaa — 
A paaabiter 2 for 80 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The A hs 
Name OQOKMCT 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 

have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 























ANNA FITZIU SAYS: 


8 [7 seems to me that every possible 
| characteristic of exquisite tone is 
| wonderfully correct in The Autopiano. 


Such an instrument cannot but be remarkably 
successful. Anyone must realize at once what 
a wealth of pleasure in music is his as soon as 
he tries The Autopiano. It is so simple and 
unique in its operation! You are certainly to 

= be congratulated on having achieved such a 
wonderfully beautiful example of the art of player piano making.” 


The Autopiano is the player piano choice of the world’s greatest artists 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 





On-the-Hudgon at Sist Street New York 








in 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











